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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



No apology is necessary for placing before the English student 
of neurology Professor Obersteiner's exact and impartial account 
of the anatomy of the central nervous system. The labour of 
selecting from the mass of literature, with which the subject is 
every year enriched, the facts of greatest importance, and the 
theories which harmonise most with one another, must have 
been immense. It would only be right that the students of 
all countries should be allowed to participate in the result. 

In giving an English dress to Professor Obersteiner's text, 
we have attempted to transpose its forms of expression into 
the English mode. The translator has always held that to 
transform a book from one language into another needs the 
collaboration of members of both nationalities, and he wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Fraiilein Kloss for having read 
through the whole of the German text with him. He has 
also been in constant communication with Professor Obersteiner, 
who has not only explained obscure passages, but has also 
added much new matter and made numerous alterations, which 
give to the English version the value of a new edition. 

All additions to the text made by the translator are included 
in square brackets [ ]. He is also responsible for all footnotes, 
for the introduction of figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 5a, G, 8, 19a, 34, 57, 149, 
150, 151, 15G, 157, 192, 193, 194. 195, 196, 197, 198, and for 
the Appendix. In going through Professor Obersteiners work, 
care has been taken to check the references in the text, and in 
the footnotes to the figures, where they have been re-arranged 
alphabetically. Some trouble has also been spent upon the 
Index, into which the terms used in the German edition have 
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VI PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 

been introduced, in order that the reader, who is acquainted 
with such terms in their German dress — and some of them 
have not hitherto made their appearance in English — may have 
the opportunity of looking up the structures which they desig- 
nate in this text-book. When doing this it seemed worth while 
to give the commoner synonyms and French equivalents. Not 
that the glossary has any pretentions to lexicographical com- 
pleteness—it is merely the translator's working vocabulary. 

No attempt has been made to keep step with the German 
edition in typography. Capital letters are used to call attention 
to the sections, while Italics are restricted to the names of 
observers quoted as authorities ; personal names which are used 
as the appellations of structures or methods are printed in 
ordinary type. 

The spelling of the word "neurogleia" will probably attract 
the attention of the reader. Neurogloea would undoubtedly 
be more correct, but would affect the pronunciation. In German 
the spelling "neuroglia" is perhaps unexceptionable, but it 
makes a terrible word when pronounced in the English fashion. 
Not only the spelling of the term but also its application is, 
however, open to discussion. It appears to the translator to be a 
useful term when applied to the connective-tissue of the central 
nervous system, which diffei-s from other forms of connective- 
tissue in its origin from epiblast; whereas, when restricted to 
the "matrix" it gives an undesirable definiteness to what is, 
after all, a hypothetical substance. 

Downing Collegk Lodge, 
March, lS9a 



PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION. 



Some decades ago our knowledge of the intimate structure of the- 
central nervous system was still very insufficient — so insufficient^ 
indeed, that pathology was able to make little use of it. Hence 
we can understand how, of the little that was known, the practi- 
tioners of the time, with very few exceptions, made use of the 
most striking facts only, and had to be content with an extreme 
poverty of data. 

Since then, however, a succession of distinguished observers^ 
supported by the improvements made in method, have, with 
surprising rapidity, successively thrown more light into the 
chaos of manifold nerve-paths and their nodal points ; and there- 
fore it had to be acknowledged in practical medicine that the 
brain- and spinal cord-anatomy (until now so contemptuously set 
aside) — despite their difficulty — are worthy of the most exhaustive 
consideration. Nay more, regions which seem to stand far enough 
away from nerve-pathology — ophthalmology, osteology, and even 
dermatology — have come to feel the need of a fundamental 
orientation of the central nervous organs. 

To meet this want we possess now, especially in German,, 
a number of most excellent anatomical text-books. But as no- 
part of anatomy (least of all, perhaps, the anatomy of the nervoua 
system) can be learnt from books, students and physicians seek 
out the laboratories where opportunity is offered them of making 
themselves familiar with the structure of the brain and spinal 
cord. Certainly, the establishment of ideally-equipped labora- 
tories for the study of brain anatomy, such as Hie wanted at 
the meeting of the Berlin Association of Naturalists of I8S6, 
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-will long remain pium deaiderium. At present, teachers and 
students must be content with the incomplete commencements 
•of such institutions as already exist in some of the larger 
universities. 

Experience has now taught me what are the justifiable claims 
which a beginner, who does not yet wish to become a specialist 
in the subject, may make upon a text-book. Especially must I 
dissert that while, on the one hand, it is superfluous to go into 
incompletely established details (a course which is likely, indeed, 
4io produce a depressing and confusing efiect), yet, on the other 
liand, some information with regard to pathological processes 
:should most certainly be given. 

In the following pages I have tried to pro\'ide the student with 
41 trustworthy and reliable guide, with which, in the absence of 
4iny other teacher, he may undertake the troublesome journey 
i^hrough the several regions of the central nervous system. 
Hence, I have continually introduced directions for making 
{preparations : the numerous illustrations, although they are true 
jto nature (with the exception of those which are purely diagram- 
matic), are only meant to facilitate the study of original prepara- 
tions — not to replace them. 

Any one who has the opportunity of visiting a laboratory with 
4k good collection of ready-made preparations can with advantage 
4ise these, and so save himself much expenditure of time and 
patience in making a set of sections for himself. When, however, 
'Circumstances allow, working with the knife not only gives the 
-dexterity necessary for undertaking independent investigations, 
but anatomical relations imprint themselves much more firmly 
tipon the memory when one makes the sections for oneself, and, 
in especial, one obtains a clearer view of the situation of the 
^evevhl elements relatively to one another. 

Good drawings and cleverly executed models facilitate the 
4;ompreheQsion of difficult anatomical relations. With regard to 

odels, however, it must be said that as yet we do not possess 
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any that are completely satisfactory. Of the very artistic, but 
also very expensive, model of Aeby, His says, most truly, that 
although ^hen we have it before us it seems very clear and 
transparent, it does not stand the test so soon as the eyes ar^ 
removed from it. 

The work under discussion, therefore, differs in many respect» 
from existing text-books of brain-anatomy. 

First, as to the manner in which the material is presented, the- 
strictly didactic standpoint is maintained; whether the student 
makes preparations for himself or not, he can follow the route 
prescribed for him in the book. The more detailed histological' 
relations are treated separately. The attempt has been made,, 
while not overlooking any of the more important facts concern- 
ing the central nervous system, to avoid such minute details a» 
should be left for special research. 

The introduction of pathologico-anatomical observations, espe- 
cially of the pathological changes in the elements, will prepare 
the road for the comprehension of the processes of disease in the 
central nervous system without its being in the least intended to- 
work out an exhaustive pathological anatomy of these organs. 

That a special value has been attributed to numerous and 
good illustrations has been already mentioned. In the choice 
of illustrations, which have been throughout executed in the 
xylographic establishment of F. Eder of Vienna in the most 
satisfactory way from original drawings, it is to be understood 
that a certain restraint had to be imposed to prevent the price oT 
the book from becoming excessive. On this account, especially 
for diuwiugs 118 to 136, the question had to be discussed whether 
the preparations chosen should be stained with carmine or accord- 
ing to Weigert's method. When I chose the former, I did so o» 
the ground that I wished the illustrations to be true reproductions- 
of the original preparations. Successful Weigert's-preparations^ 
from the adult are hardly to be made sufficiently instructive witb 
low magnification ; whereas preparations from the embryo wer& 
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to be avoided on account of the difficulty which the student 
would find in getting the material. 

I suppose I need not point out that the presentation of the 
material rests throughout upon autoptic observations ; when facts 
are stated on the ground of the observations of other authors, this 
is in every case noted. 

The usefulness of this book is further increased by the addition 
of an index. 

HEINRICH OBERSTEINER. 

Vienna, October, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



An investigation of the complicated characters which distinguish the 
fine structure of the brain and spinal cord is impossible without a 
previous acquaintance with the more obvious features of their external 
configuration. Details of fine structure are often difficult to grasp, 
and their comprehension is facilitated by filling them into a mental 
outline of the organ to which they belong. Therefore, as soon as the 
first section (devoted to methods of study most in vogue) is disposed 
of, we shall give an account of the more obvious microscopical features 
of the cerebro-spinal axis, especially its external mouldings, and of 
such details presented by cross-sections through the brain at various 
levels as can be recognised without further preparation (second 
section— morphology). 

Before commencing the microscopical investigation of the central 
nervous system by means of transparent sections, acquaintance must 
be made with the characters of the histological elements of which it 
is made up. In the third section an account is given of the more 
important nervous and non-nervous constituents of the system in 
health, and also of the changes to which they are subject in disease. 

Next, the spinal cord is described as being relatively the simplest 
part of the central nei'vous organs (fourth SCCtion). 

After this, we suppose (fifth SCCtion) that a number of cross- 
sections, not constituting an unbroken series, but \iseful for micro- 
scopical investigation, are made through the spinal cord and brain. 
During the preparation of such sections and their necessary examina- 
tion with an ordinary magnifying-glass, one becomes acquainted with 
many firsts concerning their organisation, especially as one can trace 
from section to section the changes in topographical distribution which 
their constituents undergo. The same routine must be followed by 
any one who investigates a series of sections which he has not cut 
for himself He ought first to make a general survey of his prepara- 
tions with a magnifying-glass, and try to obtain a Btereoscopic picture 
of their more important features. 

This done, we shall attempt, on the ground work of knowledge thus 

obtained, to follow individual bundles, trace their divisions and oon- 

1 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

nections, and determine their end-points. This is the object of the 
sixth section, which treats first of the fibre-routes in the spinal 
cord, and then of the cranial nerves. Their finer relations are 
rendered intelligible by a study of the structure of the cerebellnm and 
cerebrum. 

The concluding section (the seventh) is devoted to the cavities of 
the central nervous system, which stand in such close anatomical 
and physiological relation to the brain and cord as to deserve a special 
description. 



SECTION I.— METHODS. 



The anatomical study of the central nervous system is fraught 'with 
difficulties such as are never met with in investigating other organs. 
The account of the structure of the brain and spinal cord about to 
be given, which goes somewhat further than the mere outlines of the 
subject^ is based upon the most recent results of research in this field. 

The causes of the difficulty are not far to seek. It might be 
anticipated that the structure of the organ to which the most various 
and complicated, and at the same time highest and noblest, functions 
are allotted, would obviously correspond in complexity to its work. It 
is also to be understood that this organ of relatively small size but 
complicated structure, made up as it is of minute nerve tracts and 
other parts, and composed of a delicate, soft, and destructible tissue, 
will hardly admit of investigation by the ordinary anatomical methods. 

Such reflections alone suffice to account for the fact, that only since 
the introduction of special methods has this '^book sealed with seven 
seals" been opened and its characters so difficult to read been forced to 
yield their meaning. 

The methods in use up to the present, most of which are required 
for the investigation of the varying situation and connections of the 
elements rather than their structure, although very diflferent in prin- 
ciple, yet support and complete one another. 

Excluding simple anatomical inspection, we can arrange our methods 
in five groups, as follows : — 

1. The teasing out of the fibres of a properly-prepared central 
nervous system. 

2. The preparation of an uninterrupted series of sections through 
the normal organ. 

3. The study of organs, the several parts of which either develop 
at diflferent periods, or else have sustained retrogressive metamor- 
phosis. 

4. The comparison of homologous parts of the central nervous system 
in different animals. 

5. The experimental observation of action, from which structure 



4 DEFIBERING. 

may be inferred, or the study of localised disease of the central nervous 
system associated with functional anomalies. 

Other methods of more limited application, but none the less 
valuable on this account, will be detailed in their proper places. 

1. DEFIBERING. 

Since the central nervous system when fresh presents a consistence 
which precludes the separation of fibres, it must, if this method is to 
be used, be subject to a preparation which, while hardening the 
bundles of fibres, softens the connective tissue binding them together. 
Such a result has not hitherto been satisfactorily obtained. 

Simple hardening in alcohol to which saltpetre or hydrochloric acid 
(used by Ruyach and Vicq d^Azyr) or potash (Eeil) is added has been 
known for a long time. Hardening in chromates with subsequent 
hardening in alcohol is better. External configuration is best studied 
after hardening in bichromate of potassium and subsequently in alcohol. 
J. Stillmg places pieces of brain in Miiller's fluid, dehydrates in spirit, 
and then leaves them in absolute alcohol until they attain a firm 
consistence. After this they are macerated in artificial wood-vinegar 
(200 grms. acetic acid, 800 grms. water, 20 drops of creosote). 
In this they remain, as a rule, for several weeks (it is impossible, 
however, to fix the time, for it can only be determined by experience); 
if the preparations become too soft they are placed for several days in 
crude wood- vinegar. We can with the help of forceps separate certain 
tracts of fibres in such pieces of brain and preserve them in Oanada 
balsam, after treatment, in a watch-glass, with oU of cloves. 

In all well-hardened spirit and chromic preparations, every artificial 
break in the white matter, and for the most part also in the grey- 
masses of the brain, shows the course of fibres. 

It must, however, be understood that all methods of defibering, 
especially when the preparation contains fibres crossing one another 
in difierent directions, are apt to yield misleading results. 

2. THE PREPARATION OF SECTION-SERIES. 

To Stilling belongs the merit of having introduced this most useful 
method into brain-anatomy. 

If we imagine a piece of brain cut into such a series of sections as 
would, if put together again, completely reproduce the original 
structure, we shall see that it ought to be possible, were it not 
for special difficulties which present themselves, to follow any trans- 
versely cut band of fibres through the whole length of the series. 



SECTIONS. 5 

Although this ideal is not always attainable, it is only since the 
introduction of this method of making continuous series of sections 
that notable progress in the anatomy of the brain has been made. 
Further histological methods can be applied to any of the sections. 

The reconstruction of an organ from the observation of a series 
of transparent sections presents no little difficulty, and the conception 
of structure which we gain by this method needs to be checked by 
seeing the object itself as exposed by dissection. 

When such a series is to be made, the central nervous system must 

first be hardened. 

Attempts to freeze the tissue and cut it when fresh have not been 
successful, for the natural brain-substance suffers too much in the 
process. The freezing method is, however, useful for tumours. 
Amongst hardening fluids, solutions of chromic salts stand first, and 
are to be preferred to simple chromic acid. Bichromate of potassium 
is most used. Fresh pieces of the central nervous system are placed 
in a 1 per cent, solution of this salt. The fluid is repeatedly changed 
for the first few days, and is rendered gradually stronger, imtil it is 
brought up to 2 or 3 per cent., at which strength the pieces are left 
until they are sufficiently hard. The time needed averages six to eight 
weeks, but depends on various circumstances, on the temperature of 
the room for example (it requires less time in summer than in winter) ; 
small pieces, too, take a shorter time than large ones. In an incubator, 
in which the temperature is maintained at from 35^ to 40*" 0., it is 
possible to harden the tissue sufficiently for cutting in from eight days 
to a fortnight. The time required depends upon the particular part of 
the central nervous system under treatment. The hardening of spinal 
cord in chrome-salts requires especial care. 

After the preparations are ready for cutting, they can still remain 
for some months in the chromic solution without injury; if they are 
to be preserved still longer they must be transferred to a weak 
solution (0*1 per cent.) of the salt, in which they can be kept 
for years. The formation of mould is no sign that the preparations 
are spoilt. The addition of a little carbolic acid does not prevent 
the formation of fungi, but checks their growth. The hardening 
is hastened by adding to the bichromate of potassium a little free 
chromic acid (20 or 30 drops of a 1 per cent, solution of chromic 
acid to 500 grms. of the bichromate solution). 

Even though the pieces are not thoroughly hardened in chrome- 
salts, they can still bear the subsequent hardening in alcohol. This 
is accomplished usually by washing them out first for several days in 
water [it is not, as a rule, however, advisable to place them directly 
in water, but to transfer them from the solution of chromates to 25 



HARDENING. 

or Ho \mr uunt, Hpirlt, which ia changed every day imti] tlie liquor 
Amwu o(f {m lihiiMNt (U)lotiHoMH], and then for a like time in 50 per 
tmni. tt|i]uhul, Hfl-ur whltih thoy are transferred to strong (95 per eent.) 
uliuiUnl. Tn iMMVuMt prtn^lpitrttiou it is recommended that the vessds 
nUmUi \m kti|)t ill Ihn dark (/A Virchow). A long 
»I«oImiI r«Hil»«r»* Nimh prtumrations easier to cut, but destroys 
diiUiU of iU'iiMl urn, i)wln« to a partial solution of the myelin by the 
lilwi^hol, variiHii* MpotM, Kpmn^H, and so forth are artificially produced. 
If wu dtwirn 1.0 Ntitlii thti inyi^liii-shoath (in osmic acid or by certain 
oMiwi' iiiuMmmIh) iUtt iltthydriitiou l»y alcohol must be omitted. The 
(^Miptt*wMiiiitt ill UiU I'luo iirci only washed in water. The use of 
*l<*oliol from (htt iMiiiiiMniiiuMMont of hanUuiing is to be avoided, except 
JO liuiUiii miNMH ill whIiOi oiM» winhoM to study details in the stractare 
oJ'iMirviiiutlItt (A'W, TtMnukiy 

A/H//»f'M Jhtiii iiiiiimImU ciI' K) partM bichromate of potassium, 5 
MMlplmiii of MMfliii Kiiil riOO partH watiT. 

Ki'lifdifit fhilii In iiiimIi« hy mixing ft parts bichromate of potassium, 

1 p*M i- MiilphM^Ut i»f I'oppnf, aoo partH wator. It hardens more quickly 
\i\m\ Mtlllnr'u jliild or lilc^hnmiattiof ammonia (which is apt to make 
U»« pM«pamMHM Urn hiiiil), liut «c»mc^tim<m produces dark precipitates 
io Min pn«pamtioii, whlnh havti alrcMuly lod to mistakes. 

VVIUi woiim pm<»l.|i'«i nim can toll by touching, or gently pressing, 
M phiparaUioi, whiHlinr it hnN roaohcul tho proper consistence for 
mMUo|<; ttiM Mai'imt thing ^to do {h to try it with the razor. It may 
ifomfot't iimxpnrldiMuiil pnrMtmN to know that it sometimes happens 
that UiM prMpnmUoti provoM to bn unfit to cut, although one cannot 
aommiii for ihU mUliap. 

Whim It In diminid to prnparo V(jry small pieces of brain or cord for 
cutting in a (!ondition in whicli thn most minute details of structure, 
an for nxam])ln tlio nui^loar figures, may l)o visible, it is necessary to 
take thn piotMiN tpiito fn«sh from the living or recently-killed animal, 
and treat them with one of tho so-called fixing media. FoVs 
modification of Fleinmiru/$ fluid is tho best of all the fixing media yet 
proi>08ed ; it consists of — 

1 per cent, solution of pcrosmio acid, . 2 parts by vol. 

1 „ „ chromic acid, . 25 „ 

2 „ „ acetic acid, . 8 
Water, 68 

It does not do to be economical with this fluid. It should be changed as 
soon as it appears cloudy. After some hours (even up ta twenty-four or 
more) the preparation is carefully washed until all traces of the hardening 
fluid are removed, and then preserved in 80 per cent, alcohol. 
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The preparation of sections, which need often to be of very large 
size, used to require a skilful steady hand ; but the difficulties are 
now very much reduced by the introduction of the miCFOtome. Out 
of all those which have been introduced in recent years, only such 
microtomes as answer our purpose need be mentioned. In its simplest 
form the microtome consists of a hollow metal cylinder closed below 
with a movable floor, which is pushed up and down without rotation 
on its axis by a fine micrometer-screw. The preparation is fixed in 
the cylinder by means of an embedding mass. A perfectly flat broad 
glass or metal ring is fixed to the free edge of the tube. The prepara- 
tion is raised by means of the screw through the required thickness of 
the section. The knife, which should be broad and light, with a 
biconcave or plano-concave surface, is kept wet with water or, better 
still, with alcohol as it is pushed over the smooth ring or plate. 

GudderCa microtome is made on this principle. It must be placed 
so that its upper part is immersed in a vessel of water under the 
surface of which the sections are cut. It is intended for preparing 
large sections which swim away in the water as they are cut, and 
hence are preserved from traction. Some skill is required in using 
the knife in this microtome if faultless sections are to be obtained. 
It is made by Katsch of Munich. 

The simplest embedding mass is made by melting wax and oil 
together and pouring them while hot into the tube of the microtome, 
usually a mixture of three parts wax and two parts oil suffices ; but 
the proportions of the two substances must be regulated by the hard- 
ness of the tissue. Other substances also, such as stearin, paraffin, 
tallow, kc,, can be employed in a similar way. 

It is necessary to clear away the embedding mass from the margin 
of the preparation, so that the knife passes through little besides the 
tissue. The knife needs frequent stropping, and must be cleansed 
after each cut. When the section is large and perishable it is caught 
up out of the water on a piece of filter paper and at once covered by 
another piece of wet paper. The section remains in its envelope of 
paper throughout the procedure about to be described. Each envelope 
should be marked with a number. 

Excellent results can also be obtained with other microtomes, parti- 
cularly the so-called sledge-microtomes, in which the knife is carried 
on a sledge, while knife and preparation alike are kept moist with 
alcohol dropped from a wash-bottle. We especially recommend the 
sledge-microtome of Reichert of Vienna, with its automatic arrange- 
ment for lifting the sections. Weigert^s modification of the " diving- 
microtome'' of Schanze of Leipsic is useful for large preparations. 
It makes it possible to cut sections under alcohol. 



8 CELLOIDIN. 

[For t^^WTfiX Iftboratoiy parpoees the most convenieiit Ibrm €fi micro- 
Umifi if nwhmht^Wj one which mllows the tissue to he cat frtuen. In 
wtmoif', eMMH a piec:^ of tii»ae can he frozen, cat, stained, and mounted in 
H^jomn and water for hastj examination in the pogi-marian iocmd. If 
th« tiimie has been hardened in spirit it is necesaary to throw a piece 
/>f 0oita}/]e size and shape into water until all spirit is remoTed. This 
takes, as a rule, about an hour ; but if the piece sinks (as does not 
asoallj occur with nervous tissue) this maj be accepted as a sign that 
most of the spirit has diffused out into the water. It is then dipped 
in gum and placed on the freezing-plate of the microtome. If ether is 
used as a freezing agent a few minutes only are required to faring the 
tissue Into a suitable condition of hardness, which means, for some 
tissues, the most complete freezing possible, for others, a condition of 
partial thaw« Nervous tissue, when frozen hard, is, as a mle, too 
brittle t/i cut. The surface may be partially thawed by touching it 
with a wet camel's-hair brush. No microtome is more suitable for 
cutting fr<r24m nervous tissue than Roy's; the extremely oblique 
]tfm\turti of the raz/^r and the circular movement enable one to aroid 
f/reaking the se^.'tion transversely, as is very apt to happen when a 
knife is driven straight forwards through the extremely friable frozen 
nervoas tissue. The sections are lifted from the razor into salt 
Sf;liition with a large wet camelVhair brush.] 

The iifmuf^n can \xi emlxsdded for cutting with the sledge-microtome 
in |iast4;l>oard or metal Ix/xes filled with wax and oil, or, if they are of 
no gnsat doptb, tliey may even be stuck on a piece of cork. If they 
are to \m cut on cork they must be placed with the cork in a thick 
s^>)ution of gum, out of which both are lifted together into absolute 
alcohol in which they remain for twenty-four hours ; or else they are 
placed in thick solution of celloidin, subsequently set by immersion in 
alcohol of 80 [wjr cent. The alcohol commonly used in the laboratory 
is al>out 95 jHjr cfsnt.* It may be let down to the required strength by 
mixing with distilled watcjr in the proportion of 9 to 1-5. Stronger 
alofihol, and (?N|H*cially absolute alcohol, dissolves celloidin. 

WhtJii the tiHHUCfi are unfit to cut in other ways, owing to the 
hanlening being improperly carried out, or else owing to the tissue, 
softened by cliseaHo perhapH, being incapable of hardening, they may 
yet be made into excellent sections by adopting the celloidin 
mdthod. Pieces of spinal cord about 1 centimeter thick, are placed 
for two or three days in common alcohol. They are then completely 
dehydrated in absolute alcohol, and subsequently placed in a thin 
solution of celloidin in equal parts of sulphuric ether and absolu e 

[* MethylaUd Kjnrii \f frtt fnm reiins, as shown by Us giving a dear mixture 
wUh wUer^ is efjiiallif usffui] 
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alcohol. In this they remain for a variable time, according to thick- 
ness (usually three or four days). Next they are transferred to a 
syrupy solution of celloidin, in which they remain a few days. After 
this a piece is lifted with adhering celloidin on to a cork, exposed 
under a glass until it is almost set, and then cork and preparation 
together are placed in 80 per cent, alcohol. Thia method of em- 
bedding in celloidin is indispensable for very friable preparations, 
or for preparations which are with difficulty held together, or which 
present cavities in their interior. 

[The method of embedding in celloidin which we have adopted for 
the last six years is the same in principle with that described by 
Barrett* Its usefulness for all purposes depends upon the replace- 
ment by water of the alcohol in the celloidin- mass. Owing to the 
tissue-like permeability of celloidin, this is effected without perceptible 
alteration in form. The embedded preparation can afterwards be cut 
on a freezing-microtome. So simple is the procedure that it is well as 
a matter of routine to apply it invariably in investigations into the 
structure of the central nervous system. The tissue, either stained 
en hlocq or left for staining after it is cut, is placed in absolute 
alcohol. This is replaced by a mixture of absolute alcohol S parts, 
ether 1 part. When this has soaked into the tissue a small piece of 
Sliering^s dry celloidin is placed in the vessel. The celloidin dissolves 
very slowly, and the gradually concentrating solution permeates the 
tissue far more thoroughly than even the weakest ready-made solution 
would do. Fresh pieces, or, to hasten the process, pieces of waste 
celloidin-jelly, are added daily until the solution flows with difficulty. 
It is then poured out with the tissue in its centre into a flat-bottomed 
glass dish. The dish is covered with a plate of smooth glass. By this 
arrangement a very slow evaporation is allowed, and the celloidin 
when set will be found to be of uniform consistency, and not prone to 
curl when cut. If it is important to save time, the celloidin is poured 
into a paper boat which is immersed in chloroform, which sets the 
celloidin in a few hours without measurable alteration in bulk 
(Caldtoell), When set somewhat firmly, the tissue with a convenient 
bed is cut out with a knife, and the block thrown into water for an 
hour (or if saturated with chloroform, into spirit and then into water). 
When all the alcohol is replaced by water, the block can be frozen 
and cut with a facility quite unattainable in spirit-set celloidin. 
There is no pleasanter material to cut than frozen celloidin. In some 
cases it is desirable to embed the tissue in celloidin, even before cutting 
into series of sections in paraffin. If this is desired, the chloroform- 

* Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, vol xix., p. 94, 1885. 
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saturated block, or even the alcohol block, can be placed in melted 
paraffin.] 

The investigation of the constitution of the central nervous 
system by means of sections only reached its full development when 
Gerlach showed us how the use of stainingf agfents reacting differ- 
ently to the several tissue-elements allow us to make a differentiation 
in the preparation. Ammonia-carmine, the stain which happened to 
be employed first, has not only yielded the most abundant results, but 
is still one of the best reagents. The best carmine which can be 
bought, and it is not always possible to obtain a good specimen, is 
mixed in a beaker with ammonia into a soft pap, to which so much 
distilled water is added as will yield a dark black-red solution. The 
solution is filtered, and exposed to the air until the surplus ammonia 
has evaporated. The solution improves on keeping. The fluid can 
always be filtered back into the bottle after use, and may be emploj-ed 
for years. Alcohol preparations are very quickly coloured in this 
solution; a few minutes only being needed. Chromic preparations 
take a varying time, increasing with the time the preparation has been 
kept ; it may vary from an hour to several days, and each case must 
be treated on its own merits. When it is desired to accomplish the 
staining quickly, the watch-glass containing the preparation should be 
placed on a wire net over a vessel of boiling water ; three to five 
minutes usually suffices under these circumstances. In the incubator 
the time depends upon the temperatura For slight magnification the 
sections are cut thick and slightly stained ; for use with high powers, 
deep staining is necessary. 

The stained sections are washed in distilled water (the addition of 
a few drops of acetic acid makes the nuclei more conspicuous), they 
are then placed for a quarter of an hour in common, and for a similar 
time in absolute, alcohol From absolute alcohol they are transferred 
to clove-oil, in which they remain until transparent. Celloidin prepara- 
tions can bear neither absolute nor clove-oil; they must be cleared 
in oil of thyme (origanum) [or oil of bergamot] or creosote ; clove-oil 
dissolves celloidin. Creosote is expensive, but has the advantage 
that the dehydration with alcohol need not be so complete. Cedar- 
oil is not good for celloidin preparations as it makes them opaque, 
but otherwise it is a good clearing medium. Turpentine may be used 
by itself. Finally the section is spread out on a slide, the surplus 
oil is sucked up with blotting-paper, dammar varnish [or Canada 
balsam] is dropped on to it, and it is covered with a cover-slip. 

Sections enclosed between two pieces of paper are placed with their 
envelope in the clove-oil. From this they are lifted with forceps on 
to the slide, and it is now easily possible to detach the upper paper. 
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The other piece of paper is then seized with the forceps and turned 
over, 80 that the section comes to lie upon the glass. The second 
paper is then easily removed, provided the surplus clove-oil has been 
dried off with a number of layers of blotting-paper. 

Ammonia-carmine stains the axis-cylinders and all cells non-nervous 
as well as nervous [but especially their nuclei]. 

Hayer'a dry ammonia-carmine is useful for some purposes, since the 
common preparation is apt to become suddenly useless owing either 
to the formation of a bright-red precipitate, or else to the growth of 
fungus in the fluid. A freshly-prepared solution of the powder 
affords a useful substitute for the liquid ammonia-carmine. Picro- 
carmine is often recommended instead of ammonia-carmine. A good 
picro-carmine for colouring the central nervous system is prepared 
by Zowenthal in the following way : — In 100 grms. water, 0*05 grm. 
of caustic soda is dissolved, to this is added 0*4 grm. carmine; the 
mixture is then boiled for ten or fifteen minutes, and diluted to 
200 cc. To this fluid is added just sufficient of a 1 per cent, watery 
solution of picric acid to redissolve the precipitate first formed. It 
then stands for two or three hours when it is filtered several times 
through the same filter-paper. After some weeks or months the 
solution is apt to become dim. 

Beside the carmine-staining we use also — 1, nuclear stains; 2, stains 
for medullary sheaths ; 3, stains for the axis-cylinders alone. 

A. NUCLEAR STAINS. 

Alum-hsematoxylin is the most used. As much hematoxylin as 
will lie on a three-penny bit, and the same quantity of alum are 
placed in a test-tube two-thirds full of distilled water, and boiled 
until they dissolve ; the resulting claret-coloured fluid is then filtered. 
The solution will not stain until after it has been kept for some 
days. It is advisable to filter off the precipitates as they form. 
Colouring occurs very quickly, and it is often necessary to use the 
solution in a considerably diluted condition. The section, after it 
is washed, should only appear grey-blue, but all nuclei and amyloid 
bodies (when they occur) will be found strongly stained. All the 
rest of the section ought to be left almost or quite uncoloured. 
Various other preparations of hsematoxylin act in a similar manner. 
If the section is overstained it can in some cases be set right by 
weak salt solution. Nuclear staining gives beautiful results in 
sections already stained in carmine or picro-carmine. The further 
treatment is the same as for carmine preparations; alcohol, clove-oil 
(thyme-oil), dammar varnish. 
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Caokor^a carmine stains nuclei well. 50 grms. powdered cochineal 
and 5 grms. alum are dissolved in 500 grms. of water, and the solution 
reduced to two-thirds its bulk by boiling. A few drops of carbolic 
acid are added to prevent the formation of moulds. 

Numerous other nuclear stains are useful in their place — e,g.j a 
watery solution of Bismarck-brown (1 to 300), Greruicher'a carmine 
solution, nigrosin, &c., kc, 

B, MEDULLARY-SHEATH STAINS. 

1. Exner*a Feroamic Acid Method. — Quite small pieces of nerve-tissue 
(at the outside not more than a centimetre thick) are placed in a 
sufficient quantity of 1 per cent, perosmic acid solution. In two days 
the solution is changed. In five to ten days the pieces are darkly 
coloured, but they may remain for a longer time in the solution. [Good 
results are often obtained in twelve to twenty-four hours; the prepara- 
tion should, while in the osmic acid, be kept in the dark.] The prepara- 
tion is then washed [a quarter to half an hour in running water is by 
no means too long to remove all traces of dissolved osmic acid and 
prevent subsequent precipitation on the addition of alcohol], placed for 
a few seconds in alcohol, embedded and cut. The sections, which must 
be very thin, are cleared in glycerin, lifted with adhering glycerin into 
a slide, on which a drop of strong ammonia-water has previously been 
placed, and covered with a cover-glass after exposure to the air for a 
few minutes. 

Even the finest mcdullated fibres are stained black. The fault of 
this excellent method is that the preparations quickly degenerate and 
are often useless in a few days. [Permanent preparations, although 
with some faults incidental to the solution of the fat, are obtained by 
mounting the section after the usual dehydration, in Canada balsam.] 
The method can only be applied to very small pieces of tissua 

2. Palladium and Gold, — Alcohol is to be avoided in preparing the 
sections which are placed for five minutes in a watery solution of 
palladium chloride (about 1 in 2000). They are washed in distilled 
water, placed in a very weak solution of gold chloride (1 in 5000) 
made acid with hydrochloric acid, and exposed for twenty-four hours 
to a moderate light by which time the fibre-tracts assume a violet 
colour. After repeated washing in water they are treated with 
alcohol, clove-oil, and dammar varnish. The preparations are only to 
be used with a low power, but they give good general results, as only 
the coarser fibres are stained. 

3. Weigert^a Hasnuxioxylinrmdhod, — ^The tissue must be hardened in 
chromic salts ; but it can be transferred through alcohol into celloidin, 
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although it is desirable that it should not be washed out in water. 
Fair results may be obtained with this method after washing out with 
water, and the tissue may even be cut under water on a Gudden's 
microtome, but the best results of which the method is capable are 
only possible when washing out in water has been avoided. The block 
of tissue is fastened on to cork with oelloidin in the manner already 
described, and after being immersed for several hours in 80 per cent, 
alcohol it is placed in neutral solution of copper acetate (made by mix- 
ing equal parts of saturated copper acetate solution and water). In 
this it remains in an incubator at 35*" to 40** G. for one or two days. 
The sections are then cut and placed in alcohol, from which they are 
lifted into a solution of haematoxylin, prepared by dissolving 1 part 
hsematoxylin in 10 parts alcohol and 90 parts water. The solution is 
not fit to use for one or two weeks. Addition of 1 per cent, of a cold 
saturated solution of lithium carbonate ripens the fluid sooner. In 
this solution the sections remain a longer or shorter time (from two to 
twenty-four hours), according to the degree of colouration required — 
spinal-cord requires a shorter time, brain-cortex a longer time. The 
sections, now quite black, are washed in water, and then placed in a 
decolourising solution composed of borax 2 parts, ferridcyanide of 
potassium 2*5 parts, water 100 parts. Here the section remains until 
a differentiation between the nerve-fibres and grey matter is distinctly 
visible, the time necessary varying from a quarter of an hour to 
twenty-four hours. Owing to their blue-black colour the medullated 
fibres stand out sharply on a brown field. Ofben the decolourising 
fluid works too strongly, and it is advisable to thin it, even with fifty 
times its volume of water in the case of peripheral nerves {Gdpke). 
Since the sections which are cut after the tissue has been treated 
with copper-acetate are not amenable to staining with carmine it is 
frequently convenient to prepare a number of sections from the hardened 
tissue, and to submit only those to which it is desired to apply 
Weigert's method to the copper-acetate. Sections do not require to 
stay so long in the incubator as directed for the block of tissue. The 
sections should be rinsed in weak alcohol before they are transferred 
to the hfematoxylin. In cases in which staining of the finest fibres is 
not necessary, it is possible to dispense with the copper solution, 
provided the colouring is conducted in the incubator. It is some- 
times impossible when the sections are thick to effect a sufficient 
decolourising in the ferridcyanide solutions; after remaining, however, 
for twenty-four hours in alcohol the section can be again treated with 
ferridcyanide with better effect. 

The preparation of an uninterrupted S6ries Of Sections from 
tissae embedded in ceUoidin with subsequent staining in Weigert'a 
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luematozjlin is rendered possiUe bj tlie following method reoom- 
mended hj this birtologist. One or more glsss-plates are cmivfiiUy 
cleansed and corered with collodi<m as if for photographer, next strips 
of tissue-paper are cut a little broader than the sections and a little 
longer than the glass-platCL The sections are taken off the rasor 
with these strips in snch a waj that, bj nsing a gentle traction, 
thej are rotated on their axes, and arranged in the direction in which 
the series is proceeding. The strip traTelling from right to lefl^ each 
succeeding section is receired on the right side of the one belbre^y and 
the strips of sections when complete are kept in the same order. It is 
important to keep the section damp during the cutting, and nntil it is 
transferred to the glass-plate. This is accomplished bj having^ near the 
microtome a shallow dish containing a number of layers of blotting- 
]japer soaked in 80 per cent, alcohol, with a single sheet of tissae-^)aper 
on the top. The strips of paper bearing the sections are laid on this 
damp bed, the sections being on the upper surface. The collodion 
(solution of celloidin) on the glass-plates being now dry the strips of 
sections are inverted on to the plates, and being gently pressed the 
sections adhere to the celloidin. Usually two rows of sections can be 
laid side by side on the same plate. All superfluous alcohol being 
now removed without the sections being actually dried, a second film 
of collodion is quickly poured over them. As soon as this layer is 
dry on the surface the preparation can be marked with methyl-blue in 
such manner as to remind one of their orientation. The glass-plate is 
now either set aside in 80 per cent, alcohol, or at once (before it is 
really dry) transferred to the hsematoxylin-solution. In this, especially 
if placed in an incubator, the strips of celloidin detach themselves 
easily from the glass. They must be carefully washed. The strips can 
be cut into convenient pieces, washed in alcohol of 90 to 95 per cent, 
(but not absolute), cleared in creosote or in a mixture of three parts 
xylol to one part of anhydrous carbolic acid and mounted in dammar 
varnish. Oil of thyme and oil of cloves are to be avoided. 

[It is })orhaps desirable to mount in xylol balsam or in dammar 
varnish without a cover-slip.] 

Formerly Weujert introduced a method for staining medullated 
nerves in acid fuchsin; but this has now been superseded by the 
easy, and in every way excellent, hflematoxylin-method, which is of 
inestimable value for studying degeneration of medullated nerves. 

Hinco its introduction numerous modifications which cannot all be 
described here have been proposed. FaTa method deserves desorip- 
tions in detail, as it gives excellent results. Its value consists in the 
comjtkie docolourisation of the tissue between the medullated nerves 
and the opi>ortunity of subsequently staining it, which is not allowed 
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by Weigert's method. Pieces of tissue are hardened in Miiller's fluid. 
If this reagent has been completely washed out, or if the tissue has 
assumed a green colour, it must be put for a few hours into 0*5 per 
cent, chromic acid, or for a longer time in a 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, 
solution of bichromate of potassium before proceeding further. The 
sections are put for twenty-four to forty-eight hours in Weigert's htema- 
toxylin-solution (part of the time, if need be, in an incubator at 35*" to 
45** 0.); washed in water, to which, if the sections are not already 
stained deep-blue, some lithium carbonate solution is added ; and then 
placed for 20 to 30 seconds or longer, until the section looks as if 
decolourised by Weigert's method, in a ^ per cent, watery solution of 
permanganate of potash, after a previous washing in the following 
solution for a few seconds — 

1 part pure oxalic acid, 
1 part sulphide of potassium, 
200 parts distilled water. 

Everything except the medullated nerves is completely decolourised 
by the permanganate of potash. 

After careful washing, the sections can be further stained in various 
dyes (particularly picro-carmine). Dehydrate and clear in the usual 
way. 

This method is excellent for a collodion-series. 

The nerve-fibres are very sharply marked off by Pal's method ; and 
other tissues can be defined with proper staining. Brown patches are 
unavoidable in some sections, but they do no harm. Other tissues 
besides the nerve-fibres are apt to be darkly stained by Weigert's 
method (or Pal's modification). The contents of blood-vessels 
especially stain ; in some cases the colourisation affects the corpuscles, 
in other cases the plasma. Sometimes this staining only affects the 
vessels in a defined region, as, for instance, in the deepest layer of the 
cortex. At times coagulation-products, stained intensely dark, are 
seen in these vessels, and easily mistaken, when thread-like in form, 
for medullated nerves. 

Calcified vessels and nerve-cells also stain. Within the nerve- 
cells the pigment assumes a darker colour. Especially after de- 
colourisation with ferridcyanide we notice that all nerve-cells have 
not reacted in the same way to the colouring agents ; an attempt has 
been made, as we shall show later on, to make use of this difference 
for the classification of nerve-cells, the difference being supposed to 
be associated with a difference in function. 
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C. AXIS^TLIXDER STAIXS. 

The axis-cylinders of nerres stain very distinctly with carmine • at 
the same time, however, owing to the staining of the <x>imective 
tissae they are often unrecognisable, and it is of importance to find 
a method which, while staining the axis^linders and so rendering 
them conspicnons, leaves the connective tissae oncoloared. This is 
desirable, for instance, in the patches of disseminated sclerosis. 

Fremd's method of gold-staining answers the purpose, although 
occasionally the medullated sheath is stained. Sections from tissues 
hardened in chrome-salts are placed in 1 per cent, solution of gold 
chloride mixed with an equal volume of 95 per cent. alcohoL After 
four to six hours they are washed in distilled water and then placed 
in caustic soda (1 part to 5 or 6 of water). After two to five minutes, 
the sections are lifted out, drained, and put in 10 per cent, solution of 
potassic i^xlide ; in five to ten minutes the sections, having acquired 
the proper colour, are washed in water and alcohoL To prevent 
swelling and crinkling, delicate sections, as soon as they leave the 
potassic iodide, need to be put on to a slide and dried with pieces of 
blotting-paper. 

The results yielded by this method, which allows of the highest 
magnification, are excellent, although the method is a little trouble- 
some. The nerve-fibres appear black, dark-blue or dark-red, according 
to the nature of the specimen. 

OTHER METHODS OF COLOURING, IMPREGNATING 

WITH METALS, &c. 

Of the principal methods of colouring by impregnation only a few 
of the chief need be mentioned. 

TJhe Sublimate Colouring of Golgi, — Little pieces of the central 
nervous system are, after thorough hardening in bichromate of 
potassium, placed in a 0*25 per cent, watery solution of corrosive 
sublimate. The fluid is renewed as often as it becomes coloured 
yellow, and the concentration of the solution may be raised to 0*5 
or oven 1 per cent. Small pieces are saturated in eight to ten 
days, but the longer they are left the more thoroughly are they 
I>ormoatod ; and they may remain in the solution without harm 
for years. The pieces are now cut, and despite their very favourable 
oonsistenco the sections need not be made very thin; they must 
bo well washed, however, else after some weeks numerous acicular 
crystals of corrosive sublimates will be seen. Subsequent treatment 
as usual 
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With low and moderate magnification certain nerve and connective- 
tissue cells, but never all, as well as connective-tissue fibres appear 
intensely black. This colour is due to a fine crystalline precipitation, 
opaque to transmitted light, in the tissue spaces [or lymph spaces] 
around the tissue-elements. 

No other method shows in such a conspicuous manner the continuity 
of the spaces around the cells and their branches. Its principal fault 
is its uncertainty, for in one preparation not more than a tenth part 
of the nerve-cells and probably fewer connective-tissue cells are 
stained, while another shows numerous connective-tissue cells but 
no nerve-cells. A similar method is also given by Golgi for impreg- 
nating with nitrate of silver, but it offers no special advantages. 
Fal has invented an improved sublimate-method. It consists in 
treating the sections with sodic sulphide (NagS), which gives more 
precise figures, black even with a high power. 10 grms. of caustic 
soda are dissolved in 1000 grms. of water ; half of this is saturated 
with sulphuretted hydrodgen, mixed with the other half and kept 
in a well stoppered bottle. The sections are carefully lifted from 
the sublimate solution into this fluid, and remain there until the 
spots, at first white, become black. Subsequent treatment as 
usual. 

Golgi's staining is especially successful when the brain has been 
hardened in the following manner: — A 2*5 per cent, solution of 
bichromate of potassium is injected into the carotids of an animal just 
killed, for the purpose of rinsing the brain ; small pieces are then 
placed in Miiller s fluid, which is frequently changed during eight to 
ten days ; then for twenty-four hours in a mixture of 4 parts Miiller^s 
fluid to 1 part 1 per cent, solution of perosmic acid. The pieces may 
now be placed in the sublimate or silver solution. The preparations 
are supposed to keep better if not covered with a cover-slip [owing to 
the balsam, in the absence of the cover-slip, being allowed to dry]. 

Adamkieivicz' Staining in Saffranin. — The sections are placed in 
water weakly acidified with nitric acid. Aiter a short time they are 
placed in the colouring solution (a deep burgundy-red watery solution 
of saffranin). Here they lie until they are overstained, when they 
arc washed first in common, and then in absolute alcohol, which also 
is made acid with nitric acid. Lastly, they are placed in clove-oil when 
the red stain decreases ; and mounted in Canada balsam. The nerve 
medulla is stained orange or red, the nuclei of the connective tissue 
violet. Degenerated parts come out very distinctly. 

Thicker sections may be left unstained and mounted in glycerin, 

when a very clear general view is obtained, especially with the 

medulla oblongata ; degenerated spots in the spinal cord are clearly 

2 
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distinguished from nerve-fibres. Such preparations mounted in 
glycerin are best ringed round with paraffin. 

Lastly, it must be remarked that in many preparations in ^which 
nerve-fibres cross one another, by placing the plane mirror of the 
microscope in such a position that the llgfht traverses the section 
ObllQUely^ some sets of fibres are left dark, while others show up 
distinctly. This does not succeed with preparations made according 
to Weigert's method. 

Fleach, also, has proposed the use of coloured light ; where it is 
a matter of slight difference in colour in different parts of the section 
this artifice can be sometimes employed successfully. 

8. THE INVESTIGATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 
IN EMBRYONIC AND PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

The methods arrange themselves in three groups : — 

(a.) In the early periods of foetal life all nerve-fibres are destitute of 
medullary sheaths, so that to the unaided eye the central nervous 
system appears almost uniformly transparent, and of a red-grey colour. 
During further development all nerve-fibres are not surrounded simul- 
taneously with medullary sheaths. White patches appear at different 
periods, owing to the successive acquisition by the nerves of their 
medullary sheaths, which occurs first in peripheral nerves and later in 
the central system ; the ground-tissue remains grey. FlecJiaig was the 
first to show that the protection of the nerves with myelin does not 
take place at hap-hazard, but according to determined laws ; henoe 
important conclusions as to the structure and development of the 
system may be drawn from an observation of this process. By making 
use of this method of inspection it is possible to pick out and follow 
definite groups of fibres which later on are lost in the chaos of tracts. 
It is also possible by this method to distinguish in an apparently 
uniform nerve-tract constituents which, developing at difi*erent periods, 
must have separate functions. The conclusion, too, which may be 
safely accepted, that the fibres which first attain to a full development 
are the first to come into use is of the highest physiological import- 
ance. The particular stages at which they acquire their structural 
completeness must be noted. 

Weigert's haematoxylin-method with its certainty and simplicity has 
greatly helped in the investigation of the time of myelination of nerves. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that a nerve-fibre, no matter how 
long (reaching, it may be, from the brain to the lumbar cord), gets its 
myelin-sheath throughout its whole length at one time. This proposi- 
tion is not proved, and it is well in using Flechsig's method to bear in 
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mind the possibility of a slight difference in time in the acquisition 
of myelin by different parts of the nerve. It is also believed by 
many that a nerve acquires its myelin in the direction in which it 
subsequently conducts. 

(6.) When a nerve is cut through, its peripheral end degenerates 
quickly. It is similarly the case that if a certain part of the white 
or grey substance of the cerebro-spinal axis is destroyed, by a 
tumour or haemorrhage, for example, individual groups of fibres 
atrophy. The laws of this secondary degeneration — as this form of 
atrophy is called — are only partially known. We suppose, without 
being able to advance irrefutable proof, that every nerve-fibre is 
nourished by the cell with which it is connected — its trophic centre. 
If the trophic centre is destroyed, or if the nerve-fibre is severed from 
it, the nerve necessarily dies. When a nerve-route in the central 
system is cut through the part severed from its 
trophic centre degenerates. For most nerve-tracts, 
we cannot say for all, it is proved that degeneration 
progresses in the direction in which the impulses 
are in the habit of travelling along the fibre. 
Eokitansky first, in 1847, pointed out this secondary 
degeneration, and Tiirck so thoroughly worked at 
it that we have to thstnk hiip for a large part of 
the anatomical knowledge which we have acquired 
by this method, at any rate so far as the spinal cord 
is concerned. All injuries to the whole cross-section 
of the spinal cord result in the degeneration of 
certain fibre-tracts upwards from the seat of the 
disease, while others degenerate downwards. A 
third set of fibre-tracts remain apparently normal 
both above and below the injury. The first set of 
fibres have their nutrient centres below the injury, 
the second set above, while one ought to allow, with 
regard to the third set, that they are nourished Fig. 1.— Scheme il- 
from both sides. A more exact observation shows, luatrating the 
however, that most of these fibres do not remain 
intact, but a small part of each of them, be it above 
or below the injury, docs degenerate, and since wo 
discover that the fibres of this portion of the cord 
have their trophic centres hard by the seat of injury, no matter where 
it occurs, we must conclude that the course of each individual fibre is 
a short one. 

From this example wo see in what manner secondary degeneration 
can yield information with regard to the course of fibres in the 
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nutrition of a 
nerve-fibre from 
two sides, after 
SchwcUbe. 
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nervous system. We must, however, at the same time clearly 
be careful in making use of this class of evidence until the con- 
ditions of the degenerative process are better known. Schvxdhe calls 
attention to possible sources of error. It is not inconceivable that a 
nerve-fibre whicli is connected at either end with a nerve-cell [a 
combination, the existence of which is only hypothetical] is influenced 
in its nutrition in such a way that the action of A in the direction 
2?, diminishes the action of B in the direction of A, He believes 
that in the middle at i an indifferent point is to be found, at which 
the fibres can be cut through without resulting in secondary degenera- 
tion. If the fibre is cut through at a, the fibre dies from a to i, -where 
the nutritive influence of B begins ; and contrariwise when it is cut 
through at 6. It is to be noticed, however, that such a diminishing 
nutrient influence is not proved; whereas we do know of cases in 
which fibres atrophy throughout the whole length of the central 
nervous system when their trophic centres are destroyed. 

[Recent investigations into the histogeny of the nervous system 
have determined, almost with certainty, that the essential nerve- 
fibre, the axis-cylinder, is from origin to termination a process of 
a nerve-celL The nerve-cells are united with one another by many 
branching processes. The central system consists of a plexus oflfering 
a variety of alternative routes to the afferent impulse. The nodal 
points of this meshwork are formed by cells which are for the most 
part small. Wherever a long eff*erent fibre starts from the plexus, 
the cell of which it is a process and from which it grows out, is found 
to present a size proportional to that of the fibre to which it gives 
origin, and over the nutrition of which it permanently presides At 
its distal end, the fibre branches for the purpose of establishing a con- 
nection with the region towards which it grows out. No nutriment 
is received from this dendritic termination backwards along the fibre, 
but throughout its whole length the fibre depends for its vitality 
upon its connection with the cell from which it sprang. The nerve- 
fibre DIES WHEN CUT OFF FROM THE CELL OF WHICH IT IS A PROCESS. 

From this account of the growth of nerve-fibres, it will be under- 
stood that within the cerebro-spinal axis, motor (descending) fibres 
degenerate below the level of section; sensory (ascending) fibres 
degenerate above this leveL The portions of the white columns, in 
the immediate vicinity of the grey matter, consist of fibres which 
connect together neighbouring regions of the plexus, and it is conse- 
quently very difficult to obtain evidence as to the direction in which 
they die ; for the fibres which the lesion destroys are so short, that 
even in a section taken a little way above or below the lesion, the 
same situation in the axis is already occupied by other sets of fibres. 
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When an anterior spinal nerve-root is cut, the fibres below the 
section die, as shown by Waller. The distal portion of the root 
degenerates completely, as do also all the fibres which the anterior 
root yields to the mixed nerve. When the posterior root is cut 
proximally to its ganglion, all its fibres die between the section and 
the spinal cord ; all the fibres between the section and the ganglion 
live. Until recently it was thought that if the posterior root is cut 
on the distal side of the ganglion, all the fibres between the section 
and the ganglion live, while all those which the section severs from 
the ganglion die. This has been shown by Max Joseph not to be 
quite correct ; the greater number of the fibres of the posterior root 
depend for their nutrition upon the cells of the spinal ganglion, but 
a certain small proportion of them have their nutritive centres nearer 
to the periphery. So at least we may infer from the fact that some 
fibres die right through those portions of the root which are still 
attached to the ganglion on both its proximal and distal sides. The 
undegenerated fibres which should be found in the peripheral neinre 
have not been recognised as yet however. The difference between 
the fibres of the anterior and posterior roots, as regards their be- 
haviour to section, has only been intelligible since UU, Froriep, and 
Beard have shown us that while anterior roots grow out from the 
spinal cord, the spinal ganglia are formed from epiblastic thick- 
enings outside and independent of the primitive neural plate, the 
cells of which give off* processes which, growing inwards towards the 
cord and outwards towards the periphery, constitute the posterior 
roots and sensory nerves respectively. 

If the degeneration- method is to be made use of, it is desirable that 
the alteration in appearance presented by the dying nerves, and the 
time of onset of the successive phases in these alterations should be 
understood. 

In this investigation it is of the highest impoi*tance to bear in mind 
that, while the axis-cylinder is the process of a cell in the central 
plexus, the myelin-sheath by which it is surrounded is formed from 
many cells which have an independent, although epiblastic, origin. 

Section of a nerve results in the death of its axis-cylinder. It 
seems, however, that as long as it lives the axis-cylinder exercises a 
restraining infiuence upon the nutrition of the myelin-cells by which it 
is surrounded ; their tendency to form additional protoplasm, to grow 
and multiply is maintained at a minimum ; their fatty metabolite, 
upon the existence of which depends their usefulness, is present in 
maximum quantity. When the axis-cylinder dies the myelin-cells 
enjoy a sudden exaltation of nutritive activity, their protoplasm accumu- 
lates, their fatty metabolite is absorbed ; their nuclei increase in size, 
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develop regular active chromatin skeins and initiate cell-division. 
This condition of sur-activity soon begins to wane, accunaalation of 
protoplasm ceases, the cells shrink and assume a stable form. f*ina]lj, 
the degenerated nerve comes to resemble a cord of connective tissue. 

A nerve-fibre has essentially the same structure whether it occurs 
within or without the axis. It consists of the real fibre, the cell- 
process or axis-cylinder, invested by myelin-cells, each of which is a 
hollow cylinder filled with phosphatic fat. While within the axis fibre 
and myelin-cells are supported by a neurogleia-sheath. When running 
through mesoblastic tissues, they are invested with a connective-tissue 
sheath, the sheath of Schwann. 

A peripheral nerve completely loses its irritability (in a warm- 
blooded animal) within forty-eight hours after section. Even by this 
time a distinct change is visible to the naked eye. Owing to the 
already-commencing accumulation of protoplasm in the medullary 
sheath, at first about the nuclei, with coincident absorption of myelin, 
the fibre looks less solidly white, and glistening. In about twenty 
days (Banvier) the myelin only remains in drops, which here and there 
distend the sheath of Schwann. 

Within the fresh cord a degenerated area is recognisable by the 
fifth week after injury as a milky patch. In three or four months 
it becomes less white, then grey, transparent and gelatinous in appear- 
ance (Sherrington). Finally, it is indistinguishable imtil after harden- 
ing of the cord. In the cord, hardened in bichromate of potassium, 
the degenerated area is visible at an earlier stage than in the fresh 
cord (in the cervical and dorsal regions in nine days — Sherrington) as 
an area lighter in colour and yellower than the surrounding white 
matter. For about the first six months after injury the distinctness 
of the degenerated tract increases. After this time it begins to 
shrink. In sections stained with carmine or acid fuchsin degenerative 
changes can be recognised in about a week (in the posterior columns 
in three days, in the lateral pyramidal tract in five, in the direct 
cerebellar tract in seven — Iloinen), At first the axis-cylinder appears 
thicker than normal and granular, and stains less darkly with carmine 
and more darkly than normal with acid fuchsin. The myelin-sheath 
begins to stain, especially at its inner part, more distinctly with 
carmine and less distinctly with acid fuchsin or Weigert's haematoxylin. 
Absorption of fat and proliferation of the myelin and neurogleia cells 
then ensues, in the same manner as already described for peripheral 
nerves. In a carmine-stained section the degenei^ted area is recog- 
nisable for a long period with a low power as a dark-red patch, although 
its power of staining gradually diminishes.*] 

* For further details see Langley, « Critical Digest," Brain, April, 1886. 
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It is self-evident that the same effects, which result from disease, 
will follow injury produced by the experimenter's knife ; while in the 
latter case, it is possible to limit the injury to a single well-defined 
bundle. 

This method of artificially-produced secondary degeneration was 
first used by Waller for the purpose of following fibre-tracts. 

Information obtained by experiment upon animals can only be 
applied with qualifications to the human brain. 

(c.) Essentially dififerent to the methods we have just been describ- 
ing is the plan introduced by Gvdden, which also has yielded impor- 
tant results. There are points of similarity certainly between this 
method and the method of secondary degeneration 3 but in Gudden's 
method lesions are produced only on new-born animals (rabbits, 
puppies, and kittens). In such subjects the nervous system is still 
in a partly-embryonic condition, and we have, therefore, arrested 
development as well as secondary degeneration combined in the 
results of the injury. 

The still-growing cell-groups stand in quite a different relation to 
the destroyed conducting paths to that in which they would stand to 
a fully-developed functional organ which had already obtained a certain 
stability of structure. 

An advantage not to be overlooked in this method of Gudden is 
the facility with which operative interference can be undertaken. 
The animals are easily handled. The readier coagulation of blood 
causes the bleeding to stop soon, even when large vessels are cut. 
The wounds heal quickly without supuration ; a few catgut sutures, 
which are absorbed, alone are necessary. The slight covering of hair 
to the new-bom animal is even a help. The animal is given back to 
the parent's care after the operation. It may be allowed to live for 
six or eight weeks, the longer the better, as a rule, and then it is 
killed and its central nervous system examined. We may expect to 
deduce the most far reaching conclusions as to the structure of the 
nervous system from the results of this method. 

The laws, according to which the results of these experimental 
injuries to new-bom animals are obtained, are not sufficiently well 
established to enable us to use the method without precautions. 

It cannot be certainly said how &r the degeneration (an unsatis- 
factory term in this case) proceeds. From numerous examples it is 
determined that when a peripheral nerve is destroyed in a young 
animal, the groups of nerve-cells from which it takes its origin do not 
assume their proper form, but whether other routes springing from 
these cells on the opposite side suffer the same fate is an open question. 
Whether the degeneration is pathological or artificially set up, it is in 
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fill (rfiK<^H (jl>H(;rv(Ml in the central system that it stops short at the 
iU!rv(;-colis in which the destroyed route terminates. 



4. THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 

Hinco w(; can take; for granted that the functional importance of an 
organ kcMpH paci; with its anatomical prominence, ^we may expect 
iiiaTiy important diHcloHures from the comparative method. 

FirHt, wo iiiuHt study the system in the lower animals, in the hope 
tliat in tlioni it will pn^sent a simpler organisation, and one, therefore^ 
tmHWiV to undorsiand thorn in man. Further, one may take into con- 
Hid<!ration tho fact that certain functions, and the organs to which 
tlioy Ix^loiig, aro not o<pially developed throughout the animal kingdom; 
Uio HotiHo of Kirioll is as deficient in man, for instance, as the sense of 
Might ill tho niolo. Tho central organs associated with the senses ahove- 
nariiod rnust show a corrosponding feebleness. Edinger has successfully 
coinliincd tln^ coniparativo and historical methods by examining the 
<ind>ryoH of low(3r v<;rtel)rato8. 

At'5 Ih which have strongly developed hind-legs (.jumpers) can be 

« ^ ith animalH with largo fore-legs (diggers), and also with 

othorM, MuM as tho whale, in which the limbs are rudimentary. 
Af(ii/7tf!rt first attributi'.d to this kind of observation its proper merit 
Th(T<j aro many obvious difrerencos in the relative importance of the 
Htivvrti] parts of Uhj c(;niral nervous system in different animals, which 
wi! cannot ycjt bring into accord with their functional peculiarities. 



6. PHYSIOLOGICAL METHOD. 

All tho motliods by which injury is intentionally inflicted on animals 
might b<j inchidc^d under this head; they have, however, been grouped 
with tlio injuries of disease. In the methods now under considera- 
tion wo have to do with excitation or paralysis of muscles, resulting 
respectivcdy from irritation and ablation of the brain or cord. For 
example, when a certain spot on the surface of the brain is stimulated, 
movement of a defined muscle-group results ; or a particular region 
being excised, a sense organ is thrown out of gear. "We may conclude 
that the part of the brain injured was in each case related to the organ 
over which it has lost its influence. No method, however, needs to 
bo used with greater care, or leads more easily to mistakes. 

The stimulation and the destruction of a part of the brain is apt 
to call into evidence, not the part es{)ecially implicated, but some 
neighbouring region sympathetically set in action ; or, again, unless 
the stimulus is appropriate it is apt to be ineffective. This is not, 
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however, the place to point out all the mistakes which have occurred; 
we must content ourselves with showing that the value of physiologi- 
cal experiments must only he estimated in careful association with 
anatomical data. 

Perhaps the condition of electrotonus may he used for anatomical 
purposes. 

The same results which we are able to produce in the central 
nervous system experimentally follow injury and disease; by the 
action of tumors, haemorrhages, inflammation, &c., localised irritation 
and paralysis are induced, and the phenomena which result show the 
connection of the several parts of the system to one another. Even 
more caution is necessary in interpreting these results than in the 
case of injuries induced experimentally. 



By the aid of the methods above-mentioned, we have been able 
recently to throw much light upon the structure, hitherto but little 
understood, of the highest organs of the body. New methods are still 
wanted, however, to enable us to unravel the tangle of conducting 
paths. It is due to Tiirck, Gerlach, Stillingy Meynert, Flechsig, 
Gudderij Weigert to point out the advances in the subject which the 
introduction of the methods which bear their names have produced. 

So important is the differentiation which staining affords that one 
would expect useful results from staining the tissues of the living 
animal. Ehrlich has taken the first step by injecting methyl-blue into 
the circulation. It stains the endings of centripetal nerves and (for 
some minutes only) the ends of some centrifugal fibres. After- 
treatment with iodide of potassium {Pal) or biniodide of potassium 
(Smimow) renders the preparations more durable Any method 
which would so fix the staining intra vitam as to make it available 
for study after death would be especially valuable. The fixing 
methods already mentioned make some progress towards this goal. 

None of the methods at present in use will stand a strict criticism^ 
and the same want may be anticipated in the case of methods devised 
in future. If it is recognised that no single method is sufficient in 
itself, but that all must be used in conjunction, a thorough exploration 
of the nerve paths may be finally counted on. 
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SECTION 11. MORPHOLOGY OF THE CENTRAL 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



\h IVtmli |»rn|»nmli(niH tln» dilVoronco in colour between the ffrejand 
wlilln Hiil»»(itii(u<rt \H Htl^UM(^lltlv inark(Ml for anatomical 



l*inviiitiH liiii'diMiin^ in iilroliol ^ives to the soft 
hlHtitiiiMt wlilrli litoilitattm itH haiuUing, and, at the same time, brinrs 
tiiil. rnrliilii iiiiiiutit ilt^hulH in ooiifigunition. Lenhaaseh recommends 
lliaf. fill* n)iiM<iiii(thH nu|iiiiMHl for dt'inonstnitions should be famished 
Willi w tMiittliig of tM^lhiidiii. WhtMiJthia has been done they may be 
lull. t>%)MimMl 111 (ho nil' t\»r two hours or so without injury. Ther 
iiiiinf. hn pill, nway in hpirit. Tho groat disadvantage of alcohol- 
|ii'n|iiimlli>iin Ih (Iio Ionh of (ho natural colour. Artificial sta ining mny 
lio uhimI (ii ninioily (hiH dotoot. No nioihod is quite satisfactory bnt 
If a Moot inn of an idonhol lianlonod-hrain is put in caustic potash the 
groy Nulmdinoo lu^'onioN niuoh darkor again. Soaking in such aniline 
onlinii'H aM (uoliHin (»r nn«(h}'l-vi(dot and subsequent washing does not 
iiM'onl durahio |tro|)ara(innH, hut tho sUiining is distinct at fii^ 

|Tho following nii«thod of bringing out the grey and white matter 

in HtiHing oontniNt iH Honiotinios uMoful for class demonstrations: Slices 

of Hpirit hraiiiH, roniploto coronal soctions for example, are placed in a 
watery Holution of tannin or gallio acid; they are then washed for 
nhout an hour in running water, after which they are immersed in 
a Holution of forrouH Hid]>hato for a few minutes, and again washed. 
Tho largo <(uantitioH of proteids in the grey matter fix the gallic acid 
which Bubsequontly combinos with tho iron. Very striking difiTerentia- 
tion is thus obtained, but the black staining is seldom restricted to 
tho grey matter; it is apt to sink into such bundles of fibres as are 
transversely cut. J 

Brains hardened in bichromate of potassium, and subsequently, 
after the chrome-salt is washed out in water, placed in alcohol, are 
useful for macroscopic work. The chrome-salts effect a staining which 
varies with the direction and thickness of the nerve-fibres. During 
the process of hardening the brain, all pressure or traction u|)on the 
tissue must be prevented by careful support with cotton-wool and by 
the use of vessels of suitable form. 



DRY BRAINS. 2^ 

The differences in colour are made most visible if the preparations, 
after a month's hardening in Miiller^s fluid, are placed in alcohol, to 
which 1 per cent, of hydrochloric acid is added. Pieces so treated 
preserve for a long time in glycerin their characteristic staining 
{Ageno and Beiaso). The various discomforts attending the use of 
wet preparations, such as the smell, the fumes of alcohol, the wetting 
of the fingers in handling them, have led to the introduction of dry 
methods, which are useful at least for the study of external form. 

The following amongst these methods may be mentioned : — 

The brain is hardened in alcohol or bichromate of potassium and 
alcohol, or it is put fresh into an almost concentrated solution of 
chloride of zinc, in which it remains until it sinks; after which 
it is placed in alcohol, changed several times, and left usually 
for about a fortnight. From alcohol, the brain is put in glycerin, 
where it remains until saturated; this takes from a fortnight to a 
month according to the size of the preparation. The brain is then 
lifted out of the glycerin and placed where it can drain and dry in 
the air {Griacomini), When dry it can be varnished. Different 
regions on its surface can then be painted. 

Whole human brains are best hardened in chloride of zinc, as the 
centre is apt to become rotten if they are placed whole in bichromate 
of potassium. In the case of such thick pieces of tissue as the 
human brain-stem the central portions, in the pons especially, are apt 
to soften. The elastic feeling of the preparation shows when this is 
the casa 

SchwoUbe^s method of preparing dry brains is to be recommended. 
They are hardened in zinc-chloride or spirit (if in zinc-chloride they 
must be thoroughly washed), dehydrated in strong alcohol (96-97 per 
cent.), placed in turpentine for about eight days, then in melted 
paraffin. The best paraffin for the purpose melts at from 45° to 50" C. 
They lie in the paraffin in an incubator for from five to eight days, 
by which time they are thoroughly soaked. The paraffin is allowed 
to drain off, and the preparation to cool in the position which best 
prevents distortion. 



In the following account the terms "outer, inner, above, below, 
anterior, posterior" will only be employed in cases in which the use 
of the terms has become so universal as to be unavoidable without 
ambiguity ; for instance, the " anterior " and " posterior nerve-roots." 

The brain being looked upon as the centre we shall speak of pro- 
ceeding towards it as proceeding brainwards or proximally, and away 
from it as travelling caudalwards or distally. The terms dorsal, 
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ventral, lateral, and mesial (nearer to the i 
(in the middle line) need no explanation. 



iddle line), &nd mediu 



DEVELOPMENT. 

[The portion of the epiblast which is marked ont as the seat of origin 
of the central nervous system constitutes the floor and sides of the 
medullar}' groove. It is not simply a uniform plate, but the centnl 
portion, out of which the spinal cord will be formed, is distinct fi^m a 
row of thickenings which lies on either side of the lai^e main foosL 
It is these lateral thickenings of the eptblast which develop into the 
spinal ganglia (Hin). 

The medullary folds grow up until meeting in the mid-dorsal line, 
they convert the medullary groove into a canaL Closure occurs in the 
neck-region first, and spreads rapidly forwards over iOie head and more 




Figa. 2 and 3. — Traiuvene Mctiona throagh a developing chick, showing the forma- 
tioQ of the lenBory root-ganglU {»ft«r Bfurd). — ga. Ganglia; rp, epiblaat - 
hg, hypoblast ; m.p, medullar; plate ; n, nutochord ; net, neiiro-epitheli«] 
tube; e.c, central cauaL 

slowly backwards through the dorsal, lumbar, and sacral regions. The 
rudiments of the sensory ganglia (both cranial and spinal) are formed 
by delamination from the lateral thickenings just described {Btard'^ 
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When the medullary plates meet in the mld-dorsal line these thicken- 
ings are left outside the neural canal, or rather, to define their situation 
more accurately, they are just caught within the approaching lips of 
the medullary plate and rest upon the dorsal surface of the neural 
tube. Afterwards they sink down into their permanent positions on 
either side of the cerebro-spinal axis. 

The whole of the central nervous system is formed from eplblaat, 
and as the rest of this layer becomes the sktu and sense organs, the 
portion of it which is set aside for the nervous system may be 
distinguished aa neuro-epithclium. The layer of neuro^pithelium is 
at first only one cell thick, later on it becomes many layered, owing to 
proliferation of its colls; but it is particularly noticeable in sections 
which are stained, so as to bring out the chromatin figures of the 
nuclei, that these exhibit the changes which usher in cell division only 
in the cells which lie next to the central canal of the spinal cord, and 
in the case of the brain near its surface (cortex) as well as next to the 
ventricles. 

In his recent researches, Hi* has shown that even at the time when 
the neuro-epithelium constitutes but a single layer, the cells compos- 
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Fig. 4, — Tho cpiblast involuted to form the central nervcna aystem while (till a 
■ingle layer, rHbbit (xiter Hit). A tcaai germ-cell lies between the 
proximal eiuli of two supportiog cells. 

ing it are distinguishable into two classes. Although they all belong 
to the same layer, they exhibit from the first a distinction into the 
more important cells, " germ-cells," which develop into nerve-cells and 
the "spongioblasts" or supporting cells. The spongioblasts are 
elongated, palisade-liko cells, tho oval nuclei of which lie at some 
distance form the central canal. The genn-cclle are round protoplasmic 
cells which lie amongst the inner non-nucleated segments of the 
spongioblast (figs. 4, 5, 5a). 

As tho spongioblaata become more elongated, their nuclei sheer over 
one another, but the supporting tissue of the system is formed by cells 
which reach throughout its whole thickness. The substance of these 
cells b not homogeneous, but consists of a formed part disposed in 
filaments and a soft transparent substance in which the filaments are 
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NEUROBLASTS AND SPONGIOBLASTS. 



embedded. The ilbrillar elemcints are disposed so as to form a 
membrane, the " internal limiting " membrane which supports the epi- 
thelium of the central canal, and they also constitute the scallblding for 
both grey and white matter. Throughout the groy matter the apongio. 
blasta are disposed radially with tangential or oblique connecting 
bands. When they reach the outside of the grey matter, they break 
up tato a close irregular plexus, the " border veil," as His has called it, 
an expression which may be Latinised aa " velum confine," becauae 




I^. S. — A groap of tpongioblasta, the basal 
ends of which form the internal limiting 
memhraoe (nfter His).—g, Germ-cell; tr, 
cell* tmnBitional between germ-cells and 
neuroblnata ; »p, spongioblasts. 



Fig. Stt — Similar to 5, bat somewhat o 
advancisl. The nearolilaata [nb) are gi' 
off oxie -cylinder processes. 



it prevents the migration farther outwards of the neutoblasta while 
it ^ves passage to thin processes. It is along this close outer net- 
work that tlie longitudinally -running fibres are directed, and it con- 
sequently becomes the scaffolding of the white matter also. 

The nen'e-cells, on the other hand, are formed by the division of 
the gorm-cells, the daughter-eel U of which, becoming pj-riform, are 
termed "neuroblasts." For some conaidorable time the neuroblaata 
have one process only, the axis-cylinder process, which is directed 
outwards towards the anterior roots of the nerves, (subsequently the 
neuroblasts develop lateral dendritic processes. 



POSTERIOR ROOT. 
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In the earlier stages of development the cerebro-spinal axis is 
altogether occupied in forming mo^r-cells and fibres. Its neuroblasto 
take no part in the formation of sensory nerves. The fibres of the 
posterior root arise as outgrowths of the cells of the ganglia. These 
cells are at first bipolar; one of their processes extending outwards 
into the sensory nerve, the other inwards to the cord. Subsequently 




Fig. 6.— Transvene Bectiou of half the spinal cord of a trout-cmbrjro (after Hu). 
~e.e. Central canal ; mfi, membrana lunitana ioMma ; g, germ-cell ; ap, 
spongioblaat ; nb, neuroblast; we, white columnB, of which the sapporting 
tiunc ii a clow net-work fonned from the ramifications of the onter segmentB 
of the ipongioblaata 

the centripetal aud centrifugal processes are placed in direct continuity 
by the cell body withdrawing itself away from them at right angles. 
Thus while the cells continue to provide for their nutrition through 
the vortical limb oftheT, the passage of the afferent impulses through 
its body is rendered unnecessary. 

The account of the early stages in the histogcny of the cells given 
by EU still leaves some points unsettled, as, for instance, the origin 
of such nerve-cells as have no axis-cylinder processes, or of the 
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neurogleia-cells of Deiters, unless these are all derived from spongio- 
blasts. A similar obscurity enshrouds the origin of the myelin-cells 
that invest the axis-cylinder processes of the neuroblasts. 

The origin of the neurogleia-cells has been much debated. By some 
they have been considered as immigrant-cells, white blood corpuscles, 
or cells of connective-tissue rank, but Vignal concludes from his 
observations that they, like the nerve-cells, are epithelial derivatives. 

In the spinal cord, motor nerve-cells are recognisable as such, at 
the tenth week of intra-uterine life. They make their appearance in 
two principal groups corresponding to the anterior and lateral horns. 
As already remarked, the fibres of the posterior root are outgrowths 
of cells which lie in the sensory ganglia outside the cerebro-spinal 
axis. 

Although dilated at its anterior end into the brain, the grey- 
matter which borders the central canal is formed in the same 
manner throughout its whole length. Beneath the lining epithelium 
lies the layer of cells, which, as shown by the form and prominence 
of the chromatin-skeins in their nuclei, are undergoing active 
proliferation into nerve-cells. From the nerve-cells fibres extend 
outwards as motor nerves. It seems pretty certain that these fibres 
(axis-cylinders) extend without a break from the nerve-cells in the 
axis in which they take origin to the striated muscle which they 
innervate; the fibres destined for involuntary muscle, on the other 
hand, reach, in the first instance, to cells of sympathetic ganglia only, 
and are by means of these broken up into a number of finer filamenta 
Inside the cerebro-spinal axis, as well as throughout their peripheral 
course, the fibres are supported by myelin-cells, which, wrapping 
themselves round the axis-cylinder, develop in their substance a 
special phosphatic fat, and in this way constitute protecting and 
insulating tubes. Whether the myelin-cells arise from epiblastic or 
mesoblastic elements has not as yet been made out. 

While within the central nervous system the axis-cylinders and 
their myelin-sheaths are supported by the neurogleia, and it is almost 
necessary to point out that the origin of the myelin-sheath of intra- 
axial fibres is far from clear, for, according to Boveri, it is not broken 
up into segments. Schieffer decker, on the other hand, asserts that 
" nodes of Ranvier" are to bo found within as well as without the 
cerebro-spinal axis. 

The white columns appear later than the grey matter. Their origin 
has not as yet been satisfactorily made out. Probably the motor 
fibres grow downwards from cells of the cortex, while sensory fibres 
originate in cells of the cord and grow upwards. 

The anterior end of the involuted tube of epiblast is dilated into 
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the cerebral resides (fig. 6). From the anterior vesicle the cerebrum 
grows out as a secondary fore-brain. At first this new vesicle is 
single, but it soon divides into two, each communicating with the 
primary fore-brain by an aperture, the foramen of Monro. The 
formation of grey matter within the secondary vesicles is confined 
to the posterior and inferior parts of the wall of the ventricle. 
Here, however, it occurs extensively as the corpus striatum, which 
bulges into the ventricle, and is divided into two parts by a deep 
groove. The optic thalamus and corpus striatum are, therefore, 
widely separate in their origin, the former being a local development 
of the grey matter bordering the primary fore-brain, while the latter 
is formed in the wall of the secondary vesicle. 

But little remains to be said with regard to the further development 
of the central grey matter — the formation of neuroblasts from the cells 
of its inner layer — their migration outwards — the radiation of their 
processes towards the periphery — ^the investment of the grey matter 
with a sheath of longitudinal fibres occur throughout its whole 
length. In the case of the brain, on the other hand, the seat of the 
chief formative activity is transferred to the surface of the vesicles 
where the neuroblasts, which are afterwards to become the cells of 
the cortex of the cerebrum, corpora quadrigemina and cerebellum, 
commence their existence. 

To follow all the changes in the walls of the cerebral vesicles by 
which the formation of the brain is accomplished would require a 
special treatise on embryology, nor can the task be attempted at 
present owing to the incompleteness of our knowledge, but certain 
points which have the most important influence upon our conception 
of the fundamental structure of the central nervous system may be 
briefly referred to. 

The cranial nerves are formed in the same way as the spinal nerves, 
their motor fibres being outgrowtlis from cells of the central grey 
matter, the sensory fibres originating in cells of the sensory ganglia, 
and growing inwards into the central grey matter and outwards to the 
surface. To this description the olfactory and optic nerves do not 
seem, at first sight, to correspond, for both these cranial nerves, or 
rather the "tracts," by means of which their connection with the 
brain is established, appear as hollow outgrowths from the brain ; the 
optic vesicles being diverticula of the fore-brain ; the olfactory vesicles 
being, apparently, diverticula of the hemispheres of the secondary fore- 
brain. In the case of the olfactory tracts, an earlier stage, in which 
they were connected with the dorsal wall of the primary fore-brain in 
the same manner as other sensory nerves, has been described by 

Marshall, The relation of the first two cranial nerves to the central 
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• 

system is, however, complicated by the fact that elements, which else- 
where lie in the sensory ganglia and cerebro-spinal axis, viz., bipc^ 
cells, " gelatinous " substance, and multipolar cells, are situate in 
the olfactory bulb and retina in immediate juxtaposition with the 
epithelium of the sense organs. There appears to be this great 
phylogcnctic difference between the nose and eye and other sense 
organs that, owing to their situation at the anterior end of the body 
and consequent advantages for obtaining information, they very early 
became highly specialised, and the portion of nerve plexus which lay 
beneath thom was so intimately united to them that its subsequent 
withdrawal into the axial system, as in the case of other segmental 
sense organs, was impracticable. 

The roofs of the anterior cerebral vesicle and the back part of the 
posterior cerebral vesicle (fig. 7, Zh and IfTi) remain undeveloped. The 
ventricular epithelium is simply supported by pia mater, in which 
ramify the vessels of the choroid plexus. The roof of the anterior 
vesicle is a flat plate, triangular in shape, the "velum interpositum." 
The hemispheres of the cerebrum project backwards, and press up 
against the sides of the anterior vesicle. Where they touch the 
margins of the velum interpositum this membrane grows out side- 
ways, pushing the wall of the secondary fore-brain in front of it, and so 
involuting it into its ventricle, where it rests as a free fold upon the 
corpus striatum. In this way a choroid plexus is carried into the 
lateral ventricles, the velum interpositum being grasped by the wall of 
the cerebral hemisphere from the back of the foramen of Monro to the 
uncus. By the subsequent downward growth of the hemisphere as 
well as the increase in thickness of the cms cerebri, the postero- 
extcTual angle of the velum interpositum is carried downwards and 
forwards round the crus. If the finger were placed beneath the wing 
of a butterfly to represent the crus cerebri and the back of the wing 
were then bent downwards round the finger, the form of the velum 
interpOKitum would be accurately represented. The margin of the 
curved slit, through which it pushes its way into the lateral ventricle, 
is thickened by longitudinal fibres. The bundle on the convexity of 
the slit is the fornix. The bundle in its concavity is the stria cornea. 

The pin(»al gland arises as a hollow outgrowth from the back of the 
roof of the fore-brain ; the pituitary body as a hollow downgrowth 
from its floor which applies itself to the back of a diverticulum from 
the Iniccal cavity, which comes up through the hole in the floor of the 
pituitary fossa of the sphenoid bone. 

The corpus callosum is, in its full development, a secondary growth 
which breaks through the wall of the hemisphere, sweeping away 
the greater part of the arcuate convolution of Arnold. Its anterior 
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end is first formed and growth proceeds from before backwards. The 
remains of the arcuate convolution are seen in the striae meduUares 
seu obtectse, or nerves of Lancisi, and in the subcallosal convolution. 
The portion of the wall of the hemisphere, which is intercepted 
between the corpus callosum and the fornix, remains undeveloped as 
the septum pellucidum or wall of the so-called fifth ventricle. *]| 
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DIVISIONS OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

From the earliest time the system has been described as the 
elongated spinal COrd (medulla spinalis), and the more massive 
and globular brain (cerebrum in its wider sense or encephalon). 
Anatomically the brain and spinal cord 
are not sharply divided, and it has, there- 
fore, been necessary to call the contents 
of the spinal canal the spinal cord, and to 
consider it as separated from the brain 
by a plane parallel to the anterior surface 
of the atlas. 

The brain is again subdivided into great 

brain (cerebrum), small brain (cerebel- 
lum), and medulla oblongata. Usually 

the medulla oblongata is regarded as the 

segment between the proximal end of the 

spinal cord and the pons varolii, the 

latter being looked upon as belonging 

to the cerebellum. Some people (c.</., 

Merkd) include the pons with the medulla 

oblongatji. The ^mrt in front of the pons 

belongs to the great brain. 

The division most widely accepted 

nowadays is based upon developmental Fig. 7. — The cerebral vesicles. — 

study. In the embryo, the nervous ^^^^ Secondary fore-brain; 

system forms a tube closed anteriorly. 

This tube is swollen out into several 

smooth vesicles which divide it into, 

at first, three, and subsequently four 

portions, lying one behind the other. 

The divisions are named from before backwards, the anterior, middle, 

and posterior cerebral vesicles. From the anterior vesicle grows out 

the secondary anterior vesicle. At first this is single, but soon it 

* For a more detailed account of the development of the brain see QuaWt 
Anatomy f Ninth Edition, vol. ii, pp. 818-850. 




Zhf 'tween-brain ; Mh, mid- 
brain ; Hhy hind-brain ; Nh, 
after-brain; mx, longitudinal 
fissure; FM, foramen of Monro; 
MRf central canaL 
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is divided by the downgrowth of the falx into the two cerebnd 
hemispheres. 

The several portions of the brain are developed from one or other of 
these five divisions. 

1 . Secondary anterior cerebral vesicle {Svh) forms the cere- 
brum with its cortex, corpus callosum, fornix and anterior commissure, 
nucleus lenticularis, and nucleus caudatus. 

2. Primary cerebral vesicle {^h), or 'tween-brain, includes the 
optic thalami, infundibulum, optic commissure, and corpora albicantia. 

8. Middle cerebral vesicle {Mh) forms the mid-brain ; corpora 
quadrigemina and peduncles of great brain. 

4. The anterior of the two hinder vesicles (Bh) forms the 

hind-brain ; cerebellum with its peduncles and the pons. 

5. Posterior of the two hinder vesicles {^h) forms the after- 
brain or medulla oblongata. 

All the structures developed from the secondary anterior vesicles 
belong to the cortex or brain-mantle, while the structures to which 
the remaining four vesicles give rise constitute, with the exception 
of the cerebellum, the brain-stem (caudex). The nuclei lenticularis 
et caudatus are included, for the most part, in the description of the 
brain-stem, leaving only the cortex of the great brain for the mantle- 
formation ; recently, however, it has been shown that the nucleus 
caudatus, as well as the lateral part [and perhaps the central part too] 
of the nucleus lenticularis, ought to be included amongst cortex- 
formations. 

[The morphological relations of the cortex to the rest of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, is a matter of the greatest importance, involving, as it 
does, the question of the primary constitution of the nervous system. 
The brain is distinguished from the spinal cord by the possession of 
an envelope, not complete, but covering the greater part of the surface 
of its three vesicles, as the cortex or mantle-formation. Throughout 
the whole system the "axis" consists of a tube of grey matter 
bordering the central canal, invested by a sheath of longitudinally 
running white fibres. Meynert recognised the continuity of the 
grey matter bordering the central canal, and termed it "centrales 
Hohlengrau," without, however, giving to the term any strict 
morphological or anatomical limitations. From the translator's point 
of view, all the grey matter of the lower system, including therein 
the optic thalami, constitutes the central grey tube. This receives 
sensory, and gives origin to motor nerves, none of which appear to 
pass through its plexus without joining with it, but each nerve 
terminates in, or springs from, the portion of the grey matter belong- 
ing to the metamer which the nerve supplies. In its fore part the 
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nervous system is dilated into the vesicles already described, and 
here a marked difference in anatomical arrangement is seen. The 
white matter which invests the central grey tube is in turn surrounded 
by a layer of grey matter of altogether different constitution. This 
second investment constitutes the cortex of the cerebellum, corpora 
quadrigemina, and cerebral hemispheres. In the lowest vertebrates 
the cerebellum is, as a rule, small ; although, even amongst fishes, it 
may attain, as in the shark for instance, a considerable size and com- 
plex structure. The corpora bigemina are larger proportionally in 
lower vertebrates than they are in man. The cortex of the cerebrum 
is, however, a late development; only in mammals does it constitute 
an important layer. In reptiles and birds the mass of the cerebral 
hemisphere consists of what in mammals we know as corpus striatum. 
Does the corpus striatum belong to the central or the peripheral 
grey tubel It does not, like the optic thalamus, contain the primary 
centres of any sensory nerves. The nucleus caudatus is intimately 
connected with the cortex, for its head, as shown in the accompanying 
diagram after Wentieke, rests on the anterior perforated space, its tail 
is continuous with the cortex of the temporal lobe. 




Fig. 8.— Diagram representing the connection of tbe uncleiu caudatus with the 
cortex of the frontal and temporo-iphenoidal lobes. 

Nucleus caudatuB, nucleus amygdaleus, and claustrum are continuous 
at their temporal extremities. The nucleus lenticularis is sunk more 
deeply beneath the cortex, and completely invested in white matter. 
In structure and development, however, the lenticular and caudate 
nuclei strongly resemble one another, and all the evidence we at 
present possess is in favour of assigning them both to the some 
position in the system, as parts of the peripheral grey tnbe. 

The optic thalamus, on the other hand, is to be regarded as the 
anterior extremity of the central grey tube.] 

The entrance into the lateral vesicles from the fore-brain constitutes 
eventually the foramen of Monro ; the cavities of the brain vesicles 
remain as the permanent V6DtFlcl68> 
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The cavity of the secondary fore-brain becomes the lateral ventricle. 

„ „ primary fore-brain „ the third ventricle. 

„ „ mid-brain „ the aqueduct of Sylvias. 

„ „ hind-brain „ the fourth ventricle. 

„ „ medullary canal „ the central canal. 

The several divisions of the central nervous system indicated in the 
account just given will be briefly passed in review in this section. 



A. THE SPINAL CORa 

The human spinal cord (figs. 9 and 10) forms a cylindrical column of 
40 to 50 cm. (18 inches) in length, reaching in the upright position 
from the first cervical to the first or second lumbar vertebra. In the 
child it reaches farther [the third lumbar at birth]. In the foetus 
farther still. When the body is bent sharply forwards the loiver end 
of the cord in the adult only reaches to the twelfth dorsal vertebra. 
Eeger determined that when the body is strongly bent the spinal 
cord is stretched by 6*8 per cent, of its length. 

The thickness of the cord varies but little in different individuals ; 
treating its cross-section as a complete circle, one finds that its diameter 
above the cervical swelling varies from 8 to 1 1 mm. ; in the dorsal 
cord, between the two swellings, from 6 to 9 mm. 

In two situations it presents spindle-shaped swellings, due almost 
entirely to an increase in its transverse diameter. The first of these, 
the cervical swelling, has at the level of the fifth or sixth cervical 
vertebra a breadth of 15 mm., the lumbar enlargement lying at the 
level of the lower dorsal vertebrai attains a breadth of 11 to 12 mm. 
The antero-posterior diameter increases in these situations by 1 to 2 
mm. only. 

The lumbar swelling (intumescentia lumbalis) terminates directly in 
the conus medullaris. The latter forms the end of the cord. To it, 
however, is attached a thin thread of some 25 cm. in length, the 
filum terminalo. 

Fleach h&s shown that the cord is so constituted as to present— 
afber the removal of the pressure of the vertebra) — the curves which 
are seen in it when in aitti. 

In the middle line of both dorsal and ventral surfaces it presents 
a fissure, the posterior and anterior longitudinal fissures. The former 
is distinct at the surface only, the latter shallow but broad. The 
dorsal roots originate in an almost uninterrupted line 2 to 3 mm. 
laterally to the posterior fissure. When they have been cut away, 
the place of their origin is still indicated by a furrow, the dorso- 
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lateral groove. It is shallow for the most part but somewhat deeply 
cnt into the cord in the cervical region. The anterior roots arise in 





Fig. 9.— Caudal end of spinal cord 
from ventral surface (jiatural tiir). — JI, 
Luinbar oDiargement ) Cm.couuamodul- 

laris; Fl, filum terminnJe. Tlie anterior 
narve-roots on tho lef t sidearc removed, 
on the right side (lio) they enter into 
the formatioD of tho cauda equina (Ce). 
F$la, fioura longitudinal is ant. ; Stv, 
sulcus lateralis ventralis ; JW.funicnlus 
anterior ; Fl, fonicnlua lateralis. 



many separate bundles spread out transversely as well as longi- 
tudinally. The furrow left after their removal (the so-called antero- 



Fig. 10. — Cervical enlargement of the 
spinal conl from the dorsal dde (natural 
lixe). Besides the cervical enlargement 
(Jc) a portion of the dorsal cord is also 
visible (iitt). All the posterior roots 
are cut away on tlie right aide, and on 
the left side the sixth and seventh 
cervical [Rpe 6 and 7) and the third 
dorsal (A/xi 3) nro left as far as the 
spinal ganglia {Gtp). [The division of 
the posterior roots into fasciculi, as 
shown in the picture, is hardly truo to 
nature.] — Filp, Fissura longitudinalis 
posL ; Spd, sulcus parainedianufl dor- 
ealls ; Sid, sulcus lateralis dorsalia ; 
Pup, funiculus posterior ; FjU, funi- 
culus lateralis ; Fn'j, funiculus gracilis ; 
Ac, funiculus CI 




;. 11. — The bue of the brain, as far u tiie optio tracto. Tbu cerobeUmn {■ 
blmMt completfllj removed ; the Becoudaiy fors'brain and all structai^ 
which lie in front of the optic traots arc cut away ; oa tho left side the nerva- 
rooto are rotjunod ; on the right wdo they are, with few eiceptions, removed. 
IT, Nervii* opticus ; ///, nervuB oculomotoritu ; ///', latuml -rrnimoiji 
portion of oculomotoriuB ; V, nerrua trigenunuB; VI, nerviia abdnoeuiE 
VII, nervuB taeinlis ; VII I, nervna acusticns ; IX, nervna gloBBophaiyngona s 
X, oetTOB laguB ; XI, norvuB acceeaorint Willisii ; XII, nervua bypogloasiia ; 
Ogl, corpua genicuUtmn lateraie ; Ch, chiaama nervorum optioonun ; OtiL, 
corpui mammUare ; Faa, funicolaa anterior; Ftd, fnuiculaa lateralis; t^ob, 
fasciculni odhqeua pontis ; Focp, foramen cscum poaterius ; F»la, fitmtu^ 
loagituilinalia anterior mednllfe ; J/, infundibnium ; LvtP, tract coonectinB 
lemiUBcna and poduncalus cerebri; Oi, iofeiior olive; Pp, pes pediucnli 
cerebri ; Po, pons ; Pij, pyramid ; Rae t, anterior root of the first Mrriesl 
nerve ; Sbpp, aubstantia perforata poitorior ; SI III, buIcub oculomotarii ; Slpp, 
■ulcus aubitantiie perf. post.; Slv, aulcna lateraiie veatraiia; Spo, snlttoa 
pogtotivaris; Sppy, anlcna parapynunidalia ; Til, traotua nervi optid; 3^e^ 
tuber ciiiereuni ; Trie, trigonnm intercrurale ; Fm, motor trigeminal root; 
r*, aenaory ditto. 
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cord; the conus medullaris and filum terminale lie in the middle 
of a considerable bundle of nerves, the whole constituting the cauda 
equina. 

On account of the obliquity of the roots one can tell in any detached 
piece of coixi which is its proximal and which its distal end. This, 
again, is of great use in helping us to distinguish the left side 
from the right in cases of unilateral lesion. 

In the cervical cord a still more distinct furrow is to be seen about 
1 mm. laterally to the posterior longitudinal fissure, becoming more 
distinct as we travel cerebralwards, the sulcus paramedianus dorsalis 
seu intermedins posterior, Spd, 

The cord is divided by these furrows into several longitudinal 
columns distinct from one another on the surface. 

1. Anterior column, Fna, lying between the anterior fissure and 
the line of exit of the anterior roots. 

2. Lateral column, Fnl, on the outer side of the anterior column, 
between this and the postero-lateral sulcus. 

3. Posterior column, Fnp, between the posterior longitudinal and 
dorso- lateral sulci. In those regions in which a paramedian sulcus 
is visible, the posterior column is again divided into two, Burdach's 
column, Fnc (funiculus cuneatus) ; and GolFs column (funiculus 
gracilis), Fng, 

Usually 31 pairs of spinal nerves are reckoned, mz.y 8 cervical, 12 
dorsal, 5 lumbar, 5 sacral, and 1 pair of coxygeal nerves. One or 
two microscopical coxygeal nerves may be usually found, however, 
in the filum terminale {Bauber), 

The separate groups of anterior roots with the muscles which they 
innervate constitute not so much anatomical as physiological associa- 
tions. Ferrier and Yeo have shown that stimulating a particular root 
in the ape's cord gives rise to a definite complex action corresponding 
to the habits of the animal. For example, stimulation of the first 
dorsal root, results in such a movement as in picking a fruit; 
the eighth cervical, the scalptor ani action ; seventh cervical, a 
movement as if the body were drawn up on a branch clasped with 
the hands; sixth cervical, the hand is moved to the mouth. 



B. THE BRAIN. 
1. THE AFTER-BRAIN. 

The croBH-section of the aystem increases very rapidly in its ixxna- 
verse diameter in front of the first cervical nerve. The spinal cord 
forms into the medulla oblongata. This reaches to the back of 




— A preparation aimilikr to that ia lig. II, seca from the left tide. Ifatural 
tKt. Nerve roots nro for the most part cut away.^//, Nervua opticua ; /F, 
trochlearia; Vllf, ocuiticuB; Alp, ala pontia ; Bre, bracMum conjonctiviim 
(snpcrior ccrclielUr peduncle); Bn/Q, anterior brachium ; Brqp, posterior 
braohiani; Cifm, corpus gcniculatum medialo; C'jl, corpus geniciJatatn laterals; 
(7A, chiasmancrvomm opticonim; CrsC, corpue reatiformo ; /'fra, fibrie arcnatn ; 
Fna, fouicutus anterior; Fi^, funiculus latentlia i Fnp, funiculus poaterior; 
Fob, funiculus obli(|Uui; Glp, glanJula pinealia ; Lm, lemniacuB or fillet; 
Oi, inferior olive; Po, pona, cut acrosii at Po+ ; Pp, pea peduuculi ; J'tl, 
pulvioar thalami; Py, pyramid; Qn, corpus quadrigemiaum auteriar; Qp, 
corpua quaJrigeminum pogtcrior; Sid, sulcus lateralis dorsal ia ; Sim, mlcna 
lataralU meeenuopbali ; Slv, sulcus lateralis ventratts ; Spo, sulcus postolivariB t 
Spl, sulcus cor]>. quiuL tranaveraus ; T II, tractus opticus ; TcH, tubercolum 
ciuereunt Rolandi ; T/xy, tomia pontis ; Tpl, tractus peduncuLkHs transversna ; 
Tha, thalamus opticus, cut at Tho + . 
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the great cross-fibres of the pons. It attains a length of about 3 cm. 
On the surflEu^e of the medulla several details in moulding are to 
be noticed. We will describe the furrows first. For the most part 
the furrows are longitudinal, and continue upwards the sulci of the 
cervical cord. 

The anterior fissure, Fla (fig. 11), extends on the ventral surface 
as far as the back of the pons ; it is very shallow in the distal part, 
but deepens in front, and ends at last, where the pons fibres cross, 
in a blind hole, foramen csecum posterius, Focp. 

A rather shallow fissure forms an acute angle with the anterior 
fissure at the hinder end of the medulla, and extends forwards as far 
as the border of the pons, sulcus parapyramidalis, Sppy, The furrow 
corresponding to the anterior roots, hardly to be seen in the cord, is 
more distinct in some parts of the medulla oblongata, sulcus lateralis 
ventralis {aeu internus olivce), Sh, Here and there, however, it is 
obliterated by crossing fibres. 

The following sulci belong to the dorsal surface (figs. 12 and 13) : — 
1, Sulcus lateralis dorsalis, Sid; 2, sulcus paramedianus dorsalis, Spd; 
3, in the middle line, posterior longitudinal or dorsal fissure, Falp. 
The first two incline laterally up the medulla, the sulcus lateralis 
can be followed to the pons, the sulcus paramedianus soon disappears. 
The fissura long. dors, ends suddenly where the central canal opens 
out into the fourth ventricle, and the posterior columns diverge to 
the two sides. 

In the proximal part of the medulla appears a sharply marked 
fissure more than 1 cm. long, the sulcus postolivaris. It extends from 
the margin of the pons to the sulcus lat. vent, which it joins. In 
the rest of its extent, it lies between this fissure and the sulcus lat. 
dors. 

The swellings which these furrows throw into relief are not equally 
prominent in all brains. The anterior columns of the cord are pushed 
aside by the pointed extremities of the pyramids (fig. 11), Py, Passing 
up beneath the pyramids they disappear from the surface. A very 
prominent swelling, the inferior olive (eminentia olivaris), 6 to 7 mm. 
broad by 12 to 14 mm. long lies between the sulci ventralis lateralis 
et postolivaris. 

A bundle of fibres, fibra; arciformes, Fba^ can invariably be seen 
arching round the hinder end of the olive and, to a certain extent, 
spread over it. It is not, as a rule, raised much above the surface. 
Especially in children's brains, a little rounded eminence, tuberculum 
cinereum Kolandi, TcR^ is to be seen laterally to the olive near its 
distal end. The funiculi siliquse are minute longitudinal columns 
occasionally described on the mesial or lateral side of the olive. 




Tig. 13. — Hind-bnin, miJ'bniui, and 'Iwceo-brain from tbe AoraaX 

{natvrat tige). Die greater part of tbe seconilary foro-broia b reinoved by 
four SBCtioiu, one horiumljii, one frontal, aatl two anffttal. Moat of tbe n 
cat away. — / V, N. trochlenria ; }'//, nerviu faciftlia ; f'///, c 
; Ac, ala cinoreai ; Brc, brucbium cerebelli ul corp' (i'i£^ cut at 
Brc+ i Brga, braohinm corp. quJuL nuterior; Brqp, bracbimii corp. qii»d. 
pojAerior ; Cijm, corpus genioubituin mediale ; Ct, clava ; Coa, commiMura 
anterior ; Com, commiMura moltia ; Cril, corpus restiEotine ; Cier, • 
ncriptoriuR ; El, emineDtia teres ; Fcl, colnmiiie fomicis ; Fnc, faniaalns 

Fug, fntucaluB gracilii ; Fnl, tmuculue lateralis ; Foa, t 
Ulterior ; Frv, frenulum voli anterUiris ; F»{p, fissnra longitnd. posterior ; Ote, 
genu corpora callosi ; Oh, ganglion habcnuUe ; Olp, glaudula pinealis ; K, 
oondnctor sonoms rtl tractus audjtoriiu; Le, locus ecerulens; Lg,Ungal^i IJn, 
lemniscus or GUet ; M, litnation of foramen of Monro ; Ne, nucleus candatna ■ 
Pdt, pedanoQlus conarii ; Po, pons at Po + cut across ; Pp, peduncnlus cerebri ; 




Filp 



Pu, pnlvin&r ; Qa, corp. quad, onteriora ; Qp, corp. quad, posteriora ; 8Uh, 
■nloiu choroideiu ; Sid, sulcua lateralii dorsalis ; Sim, aalcua longitudinalis 
tnMenceph&li ; Slmif, bqIcub longitadmnJis msdionm ventricnli qoorti; Spd, 
■ulciu parunedianiudoni.; Spi, Beptum pellucidmn ; Sql, Enlcui corp. qnadrig, 
loDgitudinklu ; Sgt, Bulctu oorp. quadr. trtuuvenns ; Sic, stria oomea ; £1111, 
■triie medullaraa aauaticn ; Toe, trigonum ocuatici ; Tba, tuberonlom an- 
teriui; The, tuberculnm cnncatnm; Th, trigonom hypogload; That, thabuniu 
optical; Trh, triganum habenuUe; Tv3, tjenia ventricnli tertii ; Via, 
anterior horn of lateral ventricle ; Fma, Telnm mednllare aDterin* ; Vipl, 
ventaricnlu lepti pellucid i. 

The port of the medulla which lies between the buIcqb lat. dors, and 
the fborth Teotricle, is named the restiform body (corpnii restiforme, 
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inferior [ledancle of the cerebellam, brachium oerebelli ad mednllain 
oblongatam), Crgt, Looked at from the surface merely, the corpus 
restiforme appears as if it were the continuation upwards of the 
posterior column of the cord Both constituents of the i>osterior 
column swell out somewhat in the region of the calamus scriptorina. 
The swelling of the funiculus gracilis, which is known here as the 
clava, CI (or posterior pyramid), is more distinct than that of the 
funiculus cuneatus (tuberculum cuneatum), Tbc 

A numljcr of nerves arise from the medulla. The origin of the first 
'MjTvical nerve, Roe, 1, is also prolonged upwards into this region. 
Between the pyramid and the olive, and extending almost the ^whole 
length of the latter, come out the root-fibres of the hypoglossus 
(fig. 11), X/L Between the olive and the corpus restifonne, an 
uninterrupted series of roots take exit to join the n. accessorias 
Willisii, X/, the vagus, X, and the glossopharyngeal, IX. 

The larger part of the n. accessorius arises in the spinal cord ; the 
root-fibres which [>ass out through the lateral column extend as far 
downwards as the fifth pair of nerves. It is impossible to distinguish 
with certainty the upper roots of the n. accessorius which are attached 
to the medulla in the region of the olive from those of the vagus, or 
the vagus fibres from those of the glossopharyngeal. All one can do 
is to assign the more distal fibres to the accessorius, the more proximal 
to the glossopharyngeal. In the furrow between the pons and the 
pynimid, 2 mm. from the median line, the n. abducens arises in several 
bundles, quickly uniting together, which pass out in the transverse 
furrow between tho pyramid and the pons. 

Bundhis of fibres, Stm (fig. 13), take origin in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, and, encircling the corpus restiforme, just before it sinks 
into the cerebellum, join with another bundle, VIII {Rg. 11), which 
comes out from the corpus restiforme itself, to form the n. aciisticus. 
A little swelling nt the edge of the fourth ventricle, the tasniola or 
fasciola cincrea, corresponds to one of the centres from which the eighth 
nerve takes origin (its accessory nucleus). Mesially to the auditory 
nerve and rather close to its ventral side the facial nerve takes exit 
in a strong bundle. 

2. THE HIND-BRAIN. 

The pons, Po, comprises an immense tract of crossing fibres, 
measuring about 3 cm. from before backwards, and 4 cm. from side to 
side. At either side the pons constitutes a moi*o rounded column, the 
middle cerel>ellar peduncle (brachium cerebclli ad pontem), fig. 13^ 
Po + y which passes dorsally into the cerebellum. This closes the 
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ring tbroagh which the colnmnB of the hiad-brain must paes on their 
road forwards. 

The cerebellmn, looked at from above (dorsally), presents a deep 
notch, incisara marsupialia, Im. On its ventral or under margin is 
a shallower, broader notch, inciaura semilunaris, lil. The former 
contains the process of the dura mater known as the falx cerebelli, 
while the latter is filled up with a portion of the mid-brain. On the 
dorsal sur&ce a ridge extends from the one notch to the other, from 
which (as (rom the roof-tree of a house) the two surfaces of the cere- 
bellum slope away. On either side of this ridge a shallow groove, 
sulcus longitudinalig superior cerebelli, SUp, marks off the superior 
vermis, Vrsp, from the lateral lobes. 

The dorsal surface of the cerebellum is completely covered in cortex- 
Bubstanco. 




spm 



Fig. 14. — Ccrcbelltiin, dorsal view. Xalvral ake. The mid-brain ii cat kctou 
behind the corpora quadrigGmins at Mh.^Al, Lateral angle of henuBphere ; 
H, hemiipherea of cerebellum, iltiUra et tinislra; Jm, iDciiuia marsupialia ; 
Jtl, incisara aemilDnaria ; Ly, lingnla ; Lea, lobaa auporior anterior; Ltm, 
lobni luperior m«dius; Ltp, lobus snperior pcwterior; Shm, sulcus horizon- 
talis magnuB ; Sta, inlciu superior anterior ; Stp, aulcna inperior posterior ; 
Vrrp, vermit superior ; | ctr, pointing brainwaids ; and ^ spin, ipiue- 



The ventral side of the cerebellum can only be seen by cutting 
through the massive columns which unite it with the rest of the 
hind-brain. On thb aide the median part or vermis inferior, Vnf, 
is sharply cnt off by deep furrows, sulci longitudinaloa inferiores, from 
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the lateral hemisphere. The great lateral hemispheres arch over and 
hide the vermis inferior, shutting it up in the vallecula. It can only 
be brought into view by pressing the hemiapheres aside. 

The anterior part of the vermis inferior does not reach into the 
incisura semilunaris. A layer of white eubstance extends brain- 
wards in front of it, the velum medullare onterius or roof of the front 
part of the foarth ventricle; on this is borne a recurved part of the 
superior vermis. 

It follows fr^m this that the superior vermis is much longer than 
the inferior. The ventral surface of the cerebellum is not entirely 
covered with grey matter. 




-. The cerebelUr p«dimc]H 
t awnf from ita attachmoit 
to the mid-brain. The lobns anterior infenor ia broken away front the left 
hcmiaphere. — At, Anguliw lateralis; Fl, flocculus; FUl, peduncolus floccoli; 
Btkx, right hamiapheie ; Htin, left hemisphere ; Jm, inciButa marsapialia ; 
Jtl, iaclnira temilunaria ; Lr, lobulns centralis ; Lia, lobna inferior ant.; LiaL, 
lobus inf. med.; Lip, lobue iuf. post.; L»a, lobua aup. ant.; Ltm, lobna snp. 
med.; Ltp, bbos eup. post; No, nodnluB ; Pyc, pyramid; ^fl^ Bolcai 
floccnli; Bhm, anlcuB horizoDtalis maftnos; Sia, sulcus inf. ant.; Sip, bqIco* 
inf. poat; Blxf, sulcus longitudinalia inf.; S»'i, iutcus aup. ant.; Stp, ■nlcu 
■up. post.; Vr, uvnla; Vma, velum medullaro anteriua ; Vtap, velum 
mednllare postoriua ; Vr^, vermis inferior. 

The Buriace of the cerebellum is broken up in a characteriatio irmj 
by a large number of fUFFOWS. They are not, as a superficial exami- 
nation would lead one to think, of anything like equal depth. If the 
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cerebellum is cut at right angles to the direction which these furrows 
assume, it will be seen that some of them extend so much deeper 
than others as to make it possible to divide the organ into lobes 
(fig. 16). 

There is no uniformity in the classification of these lobes and 
their nomenclature. The lobes are divided by secondary furrows into 
lobules, which again bear convolutions. The greatest fissure is the 
sulcus horizontalis magnus, Shm^ which divides the cerebellum into 
an upper [in lower animals anterior] and lower [or posterior] part. 
This deepest and most constant of the fissures of the cerebellum 
originates at the middle peduncle, and extends around the cerebellum 
almost parallel to its border. At first it lies a little on the under 
surface, it then extends over the border, and for a short distance before 
its termination belongs to the upper surface (fig. 14). 

The fissures on the upper surface are thickly set. They form arches 
parallel to the hinder border of the cerebellum and the incisura semi- 
lunaris, the centre of their curvature being situate in the region of 
the corpora quadrigemina. Two of these are fairly constant and 
important ; they divide the upper surface into three divisions. They 
are named sulci cerebelli superiores anterior, Ssa, et posterior, Ssp. 
The anterior fissure (fig. 15) commences on the middle peduncle and 
crosses the vermis to join the fissure on the opposite side. The upper 
surface of the vermis is divided by it into two almost equal segments 
(fig. 14). The posterior fissure commences in the great horizontal 
sulcus, a little in front of the postero-extemal angle of the cerebellum. 
Grossing the upper surface it almost reaches the horizontal sulcus 
again at the spot where the latter passes on to the vermis, without, 
however, actually joining it. 

The fissures on the under surface of the cerebellum present the same 
want of regularity. Two principal fissures are, however, again to be 
recognised, sulci cerebelli inferiores, anterior et posterior, Sia and Sip, 
Another short but deep fissure leaves the great horizontal fissure in a 
gentle curve directed backwards, and ends in the groove between the 
cerebellum and the medulla, SJl. The anterior inferior sulcus does 
not commence as does the posterior inferior in the great horizontal 
sulcus, but in the floccular sulcus. 

The disposition of the sulci on the vermis is best seen in a median 
sagittal section (fig. 16). Both its superior and inferior surfaces are 
crossed by three chief fissures which are too short to need separate 
names. As a rule, no distinct furrow separates the upper from the 
under vermis ; the continuation across the middle line of the great 
horizontal fissure may be used for this purposa 

The above-named fissures divide the sur&ce of the cerebellum into 

4 




Fig. 16. — Sngittal aection through the brain in the mediiin line. Right hn{f. fTcU. 
Hze, Of tlie cortex of the ccrehrum only a part of the fmatal region is dr&wn. 
— //, NeiTus opticus ; ///, ncrrui occulomotoriua ; AAS, oditna ful oqnffi- 
dnotom Sjtvii ; AS, aqateduotua Sylvii ; Ce, caualis centralis ; Cell, corpua 
oBlloBum ; CA, ahiasma nervorum opticornm ; Cm, corpus iDBmmillare ; Ooa, 
ccmmiuuro anterior ; Cobn, commisaora boscos alba ; Com, commiasim 
mollis; Cop, eommJMaTa posterior; Ckt, cakmus Bcriptorias; Cti, culmen; 
Dc, declive ; Fee, folium cacuminia ; Fel, colunma fomicia cut across at ± ; 
Fna, funiculus ant. med. spinalis ; Fnp, funtculus post. med. spin. ; Foea, 
foramen ciecum ant. ; Focp, fommen caecum post. ; Occ, gena ; Oh, ganglion 
habenulcT! ; GIp, glandula piuealis; Hy, hypophysis; Lc, lobulns centralia; 
Lg, lingula ; Lia, lobua inf. ant. ; Liia, lobua inf. med. ; Lip, lobus inf. 
post. ; Lim, lobiu sup. med. ; Lsp, lobus snp. post. ; LI, lamina temunalis; 
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The tbree upper as well as the two posterior lobes on the under 
surface have a pronounced semilunar form. Only the anterior lobe 
or tonsil, which pushes itself in towards the middle line, has a more 
complicated shape. The two tonsils from opposite sides meet in the 
middle line above the medulla oblongata. The floccular sulcus cuts 
off a small, but very conspicaona, lobe, the flocculus or lobua vagi, Fl, 
which occupies the commencemeat of the gi-eat horizontal fissure 
resting on the middle peduncle. Some small accessory lobules, 
which lie beside the flocculus on the middle peduncles, are known ss 
accessory flocculL 

Proceeding from the front of the vermis backwards along its upper 
sur&ce, and continuing our course along its under surface (fig. 16), 
we find :— 

..--fflg- 




if, aitnation of foramen of Modto ; ^c, nDcleiu candatoa ; No, nodolna • 
Nt, nncleua tecti ; Po, pona ; Pp, p«a pedunculi ; Pipl, pednucaluB sapK 
pellncidi ant &t + ; Pw, pnlvinar thaltmi; Pye, pynunis c«rebel1i; Qa, 
oorpna qDBdrigeininiUD anteriua ; Qp, oorpua qu&drigeoiinDni poateriua ; 
Bee, roatmm ; Rk, nxaaa medoUaria bomontolia ; Pi/, iDfnndibulain ; Blp, 
TSceaBDS infrapineaJia ; Ro, Teceaaua opticus ; Rirc, rima tfsnaveiva cerebri ; 
Hv, mmua inedDllaria verticalia ; Shm, anlco* horizontalia nugnua ; Sift, 
anlcni inf. aot ; Sip, aulcna inf. poat. ; SIM, aniens Monroi ; Spec, aplenium ; 
Sqt, sDlcua oorp. quad, tnuuversna ; Sta, anlcna aup, ant ; 8tp, aniens sup. 
pott. ; Sle, atria cornea; The, tnber oinennm; Thorn, tbalamua option^ 
meaial surfiMW ; Tkot, thalamoa optaooa, upper anrfiMa ; Tv, tnber volvnln ; 
7*119, benia veotricQli tertil i Uv, nvnla ; 7ma, vdnm mednllare ant. ; Vi, 
fonrth ventriele. 
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1. The liuf^hLj Lg, a tiny tongue-shaped lobule, made iq> of from 
five to eight minute convolutions^ lying on the xelmn meduHiR 
anterius, Vma, Sometimes its under sur&ce is free from tlie Tehm, 
in which case it also is marked bj transverse GonTolntionsL The 
lingula extends on either side in a little leaflet, the frennlam lingulc, 
which represents an atrophied portion of the lateral hemisphere. 

2. The central lobe, Zc, projects forwards until it touches the hack 
of the corpora quadrigemina. To this piece of the Tennis agaizi 
belongs an inconspicuous portion of the hemisphere, the ala lobi 
centralis. 

3. The upper lobe of the vermis (or monticulus) compriaes br &r the 
largest [jart of the vermis. It is again divided into trwo— /a) culmen 
(apf^x), 6'u, reaching as far backwards as the union of the anterior 
suf^erior sulci of the two sides, S^a; (6) decUve, Dc, reaching thence 
backwards to the posterior superior fissure (Arp), belongs both to the 
upper and the under vermis. ' 

4. The [posterior lobe of the vermis ; divided again into (a) the little 
folium cacu minis, /cc, a single convolution bounded by the .postericM' 
suf>erior and the great horizontal sulci ; (6) the tuber valvuhe, TV. 

5. Tlie pyramLs, Pyc^ is the next section of the vermis, consisting ot 
from five to eight folia. It attains to its greatest breadth behind 
the amygflala*. 

G. The part of the inferior vermis in front of the pjramis is narxow 
and shapfj^l like a steep house-roof It is called, on account of its 
situation with regard to the tonsils, the uvida, XJv ; it presents six to 
ten free transverse folia. 

7. Lastly, in front of the uvula projects a little knob, the nodnlns. No, 

[The im[K>rtance of these names is somewhat diminished by the 
fact that, as can be seen in fig. 16, they do not exhaust the lobes 
of the vermis, and also by a doubt as to their morphological value. 
No serious attempt has yet been made to trace the lobation of the 
cerelx;llum throughout the vertebrata.] 

Tlie medullary centre of the cerebellum consists of two egg-shi4>ed 
masses of white suljstance belonging to the hemispheres, and united to- 
gether by the medullary substance of the vermis. The white substance 
is, in the main, a repetition in miniature of the whole cerebellum ; but 
the [iortion belonging to the vermis is not relatively so large as the 
rest. 

Portions of the medullary centre are prolonged into the lobes and 
lobules, divifling repeatedly, and occupying the centres of all the folia. 
A special description of these divisions of the meiiullary substance is, 
therefore, unnecessary. Those of the vermis, as they are represented 
in fig. 16, may be mentioned. The central white substance of the 
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vermis, called corpus trapezoides (a name which has given rise to 
mistakes), gives off two principal branches. One of these, the vertical 
branch, Bv, projects upwards into the monticulus. The other, or 
horizontal branch, Eh, is directed backwards into the central mass of 
the hinder lobes; quite near its origin this horizontal limb gives a 
considerable branch downwards into the pyramid. A less important 
branch passes in front of the vertical ramus into the central lobe, 
while another is continued in front of the horizontal one into the 
uvula. A still smaller branch enters the nodule, whilst the most 
minute of all forms the medullary substance of the lingula. The 
branches of the vermis taken together constitute, with their cortical 
covering, the arbor vitse. 

In connection with the cerebellum, although not really belonging 
to it, for it forms rather the embryonal roof of the fourth ventricle, 
the velum medullare posterius Tarini (sen valvula semilunaris), Vmp, 
must occupy our attention. To exhibit this structure it is necessary 
to cut off the medulla oblongata at the level of the hinder border of 
the pons, and then to break off the tonsils of the cerebellum. Fig. 15 
shows the left velum medullare posterius on the right hand side of 
the picture. Each tonsil is now seen lying with its upper surface in 
a hemispherical depression, the floor of which is not formed by the 
substance of the cerebellum but by a delicate transparent membrane, 
which stretches from the uvula and nodule on either side as a semi- 
lunar leaflet attached along its posterior convex border to the cere- 
bellum, but presenting a free concave border directed forwards. It is 
comparable in appearance to one of the semilunar aortic valves. 
Laterally the free edge is prolonged into a bundle of nerve-fibres, 
which can be followed as far as the flocculus, Fist; stalk of the 
flocculus. 

Grey matter is also to be found in the medullary centre of the 
cerebellum. It can be shown by cutting the cerebellum horizontally, 
the section following the sulcus horizontalis magnus, or by making at 
right angles to this sulcus a section inclining obliquely outwards and 
backwards from the incisura semilunaris. In either case the corpus 
dentatum cerebelli, Ndt, appears as a narrow grey zigzag band. 

The corpus dentatum, Ndt, fig. 17 {aeu nucleus dentatus seu fimbri- 
atus aeu lenticulatus, corpus ciliare seu rhomboideum), is a puckered up 
bag of grey substance, the open mouth of which looks a little mesially 
and ventrally. It lies in the mesial half of the hemisphere, and so 
close to the ventricle that it is only separated from it by a thin layer 
of white substance. Its longest antero-posterior diameter (converging 
somewhat with that of the opposite side) is about 2 cm. The corpus 
dentatum is not seen in its greatest extension in a frontal section. 
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Another not well-defined, light-grey or brownish mass, ot&I inshkpe, 
appears between the two corpora dentata in a fronlsd section. Tbif 
is Slillinff's roof-nucleus, A'l (nucleus tecti aeu &stigii, substantia fern- 
ginea superior). Between the corpus dentatum and the nucleus of 
the roof are some little scattered clumps of grey matter which Stiiiii^ 
names the nuclei embolifornjiB et globosua Meyne^t calls them both 
the nuclei sulidentati (gezackte nebenkeme). In fig. 17, taken &Dm 
the brain of the monkey, these nuclei are not visible. 

The presence of these nuclei inside the cerebellum depends upon tlie 
fact that from three directions large white bundles str«am into thit 
organ on either side. One of these bundles, the corptis restiforme, 
which skirts the margin of the fourth ventricle, has been already 
noticed, Cnt. 

The middle and largest peduncles of tbe cerebellum, which unite it 
with the pons, have also been noticed. They belong altogether to the 
hind-brain, llerde may be followed in considering the line joining the 
points of exit of the trigeminal and facial nerves (fig. 11) as the 
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Fig. IT. —Frontal section through he n ul it oblongata and cerebellum of an apa 
Tviux nataral A^.— I ///, Nervus aeusticiia ; \ IIIli, ehief auditory aucleiu ; 
7A', ner^-ua glosaopharyngeus ; Co + , Bupurior eommisHure (and decuasmtion); 
Crst, corpus reatifonne ; Fiit, fasciculus longitudiDalia post ; H, faemiapberc 
of cerebellum ; Ndt, nnclous dentatua ; Na, nuclena olivaria ; Ifi, nucleui 
tccti; Py, anterior pyramid of the medulla; Ra, raphe; VA, ventricolni 
qnartuB ; Va, ascending root of trigeminuB ; Vr»p, vermis superior. 

division between the middle peduncle and the pons proper. The 
greater number of fibres in the pons are directed transversely 
(^FovSle compares their appearance as seen from the mid-ventral line 
to a head of hair parted in tbe middle) ; a broad band of fibres is, 
however, conspicuous in the anterior half of the pons, which, starting 
in the usual direction, subsequently inclines backwards and outwards 
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over the sur£Eu;e of the others towards the point of exit of the facial 
nerve. It is called the fasciculus obliquus (ruban fibreux oblique of 
FovUle), &g, 11, Fob. 

A bundle of fibres, the ponticulus, Poly is usually to be seen along 
the hinder border of the pons, spreading over the pyramid. 

The third pair of cerebellar peduncles, which have not yet been 
mentioned, pass from this organ towards the great brain converging in 
this direction much in the same way as the posterior peduncles con- 
verge spinewards. They and the posterior peduncles together bound 
a rhomboidal space; sinus rhomboidalis (or fourth ventricle). They 
look as if they went to the corpora quadrigemina, and hence have 
been named by mistake the processus cerebelli ad corpora quadri- 
gemina. They are also named the brachia conjunctiva (seu conjunc- 
toria, processus cerebelli ad cerebrum) ; compare figs. 12 and 18, 
Brc, 

Between the mesial edges of the anterior peduncles lies a thin 
tongue-shaped membrane with its point turned brainwards, the velum 
medullare anterius, Fma, already described; on it lies the lingula, Lg. 

The lateral borders of the anterior peduncles are not really visible, 
for as they converge forwards to slip under the posterior tubercles 
of the corpora quadrigemina they are overlapped, even from the 
moment that they leave the pons, by two other white tracts, the 
lemnisci, which converge more quickly than the anterior peduncles, 
and almost reach the middle line in front of the point of the velum 
medullare. The lemniscus (fillet, laqueus, ruban de Reil), Zm, has a 
triangular form, and is usually divided into two parts by a shallow 
furrow, which also runs brainwards and mesially. An isolated bundle 
can almost always be seen lying in the furrow between the anterior 
border of the pons and the superior cerebellar peduncles; passing 
on round the cerebral peduncles it sinks at last into the fissure 
between them. This bundle, the taenia pontis, Tpo (fig. 12), can some- 
times be lifted up for a considerable distance as a free cord. 

It has already been mentioned that the great fifth nerve takes its 
exit from the pons near its anterior border. The motor-root is 
attached in front of the larger sensory one, fig. 11, Vm and Va, 

The floor of the fourth ventricle (sinus sive fossa rhomboidalis) 
is exposed by cutting the cerebellum from all its connections with the 
rest of the brain. It is longest in its antero-posterior diameter (about 
3 cm.). Its greatest breadth (about 2 cm.) is in the line connecting 
the attachments of the auditory nerves. The margins of the sinus 
rhomboidalis are formed in front by the superior cerebellar peduncles, 
and by the corpora restiformia behind. 

Of the two diagonals of the sinus, the longitudinal is marked by 




fin, IH. — HiniMirMn, miil-brain, anil 'twcen-braJn from the don&l aide. Jtai. 
*■!'. Tlin ffrcaler part of the lecondary fore-brain U removed by three cuts 
mailo In thi) liuriTOntal, mgittal, and frontal pUnei rcapeotively.— /F, Kervot 
tnichlmrlii ; i'll, ncrvni facialii; I'///, nervm acustictu; Ac, >iU ciaera*; 
Ilrr, Iwki^hium corobulU od corpus quadrigeiiUDuin ; Brqa, bracbium anteriaa ; 
Ilrtji', liracliium poatoriui; C'gm, corpus geniculatmn meduile; CI, clavti; 
f/iM, ooniiriiwiura anterior ; Com, commiaiiura molUa ; Crit, corpus reatifonne ; 
C»rr, (Alamui ■crlptorlna ; Ht, omincntia teres ; Fd, cotomnie fomicia ; Ftte, 
funloulus oimontiM ; Fng, funiculus grocilia ; Fnl, faniculus laterali* ; Foa, 
tnToa Mitoridr ; Fn, fronutnm vuli untcriom ; Flip, Sssura longitudinalia 
(Hialvriiir ( (Ice, iipjin our|KiriH callosi ; gh, ganglion habenul/e ; Olp, Klandnl» 
piumlil ; K, cuniluctor lotinrna ; Le, locus ccerulcus ; Lg, lingula ; Lm, 
IcniniMU* i if, situation of foramen of Monro ; Nc, nucletu caudAtos ; Pde^ 




pednnctiltM conarii ; Po, pons cot across at + ; Pp, pes pednncnli cerebri ; 
Pit, palviiur; Qa, onteriar corpora quadrigemina ; Qp, posterior corpora qnad- 
rigemina ; Skh, sulcus chorotdeus ; Sid, sulcus lateralis dorsalia ; Sim, snlcna 
loagitadiDalia meoeDcephali ; Slmd, sulcus lougitudinalis medianus ventriculi 
quarti; Spd, sulcus paramedianus ; Spl, septom pellucidum ; Sql, sulcus corp. 
qnadrig. longitudinalia ; Sqt, sulcni corp. quadr. transvergus ; Ste, stria 
cornea; Sim, striie medullares teu acusticK; Toe, trigonum acastici; 71>a, 
tubercnlDin antenna; 7%t, tub«rciiluni cuDeatani ; Th, trigouam hypogloaai; 
TTios, thalamus opticus ; 7VA, trigonum habenaln ; TvS, tsnia ventriculi 
tertii ; Via, anterior horn of the lateral ventricle ; Vma, velum medallare 
anterius ; Fspl, ventriculn* aepti pellucidi, gtu qniotns ; V3, ventriculus 
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a conspicuous fissure (sulcus tuediauus longitudinal is sinus rhom- 
boidalis), Slmd, while tranavente bundles of fibres (atriie meduUares, 
Bcu acuBticte), Stm, starting in the middle line, pass outwards to 
encircle the corpora reatiformia, and join the auditory nerve. These 
Btriie acusticai are subject to great individual variations. They may 
in exceptional cases be absent on one side, or even on both sides. 
Occasionally they are veiy strongly developed. Sometimes individual 
bundles cross over one another during their course. Bundles lying 
quite iree, not fused with the floor, may also be met with. Besides 
the usual tracts which cross the twniola cinerea to join the aiiditory 
nerve, other bundles of white fibres arc also generally to be met with 
in the floor of the fourth ventricles, such a bundle [the conductor 
Bonorus Btu tractua ncusticus] or " Klangatab " of Bergmami, fig. 
24, K, is often to be found originating in the median fissui^, near 
the 8tria^ medullnres, and passing obliquely outwards and foi-wards 
towards the anterior cerebelliir peduncles. 

Three divisions can be recognised in the posterior half of the 
sinus rhomboidalis on either side of the middle line. The most 
mesial of these forms a right-angled triangle with the right angle 
bounded on one side by the median fissure, on the other by the strita 
acusticn?. This triangular region is covered with white substance ; 
it corresponds in the main with the nucleus of the h3fpoglossal nerve, 
and may, therefore, be named the trigonuin hypoglossi. Tit. 

Laterally to this triangle lies another with its apex against the strise 
ocusticie. Its surface is a little depressed below the rest of the floor 
of the fourth ventricle and is grey in colour. Since it corresponds 
very closely to the nuclei of the vagus (and glosaopharyngeus) it may 
be called the trigonum vagi (it ia more often named ola cinerea, hence 
the lettering Ac). The lateral portion of the posterior Jialf of the 
floor of the fourth ventricle is raised above the general surface. It 
extends beyond the stri» acustica?, brainwards, and there attains its 
greatest development. It is termed the tuberculum acusticum [a 
well-marked swelling in the child's medulla], since it corresponds 
to a group of nerve-cells which many regard as the nucleus of this 

The proximal [anterior] half of the floor of the fourth ventricle is 
dis^guisbed from the distal half by having a complete covering, 
albeit a thin one, of white substance, which gives to its lateral 
boundary a sharjwr definition than is exhibited by the distal half. 
A cylindrical eminence, about 4 mm, broad, lies on either side the 
middle line. Commencing, as the continuation upwards of the 
trigonum hyjMglossi, it extends to the front of the fourth ventricle 
beneath the corjiora quadrigemina ; at their upper part, owing to 
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the drawing together of the superior cerebellar peduncles, these 
eminences, Et eminentisB teretes (wrongly called funiculi teretes), 
are somewhat contracted. 

Laterally to the eminentia teres a depressed spot is visible, the fovea 
anterior, Foa^ distinguished, as a rule, by the presence of a fairly large 
superficial vein. 

Lastly, in the front of the floor, near the lateral angle, is to be 
noticed a dark-brown or bluish space, stretching forwards for from 
i to 6 mm. as far as the corpora quadrigemina, locus coeruleus, Lc, 
Its colour, which is not always visible until the surface has been 
scratched, is due to a strongly pigmented group of nerve-cells, sub- 
stantia ferruginea, which shows through the upper layer of the 
medulla. 

At its proximal extremity the ventricle has a breadth of 3 mm. 
Beneath the corpora quadrigemina it sinks into the aquseductus Sylvii, 

The cerebellum cannot be looked upon as a portion of the roof of the 
hind-brain. It is a secondary formation which grows later from the 
two sides and arches over the fourth ventricle. The following 
structures cover in the ventricle : — 

1. The front is covered by the velum medullaro anterius. 

2. The middle part by the vela medullaria posteriora. 

3. The roof of the hinder part of the ventricle is formed by a 
thin vascular membrane, reduced for the greater part of its extent 
to a triangular layer of epithelium and pia mater, tela choroidea 
inferior ventrieuli quarti. This is continuous in front with the vela 
posteriora. It is shown when the back of the cerebellum is lifted up 
from the medulla oblongata. Some other small and unimportant 
developments (little plates of white matter) are found in this part of 
the ventricle, namely, the obex (often absent) which fills in the angle 
between the diverging funiculi graciles and the tsenise ventrieuli 
quarti. Alp (ligulae, alse pontis, ponticulus), fig. 12, which skirt the 
outer margin of the ventricle as far forwards as the strisB acusticse. 
These little plates of white matter are very delicate and easily torn 
off with the membranous roof of the ventricle with which they are 
intimately connected; in l^g. 13 they are only partly visible. The base 
of the triangular membrane corresponds to the vermis, and fuses with 
its pia mater. 

[In a section which cuts through the front of the fourth ventricle 
this group of pigmented cells appears as a round black spot on either 
side. It is as well to restrict the name substantia ferruginea to this 
clump of pigmented cells, which, although small, is as dark as the 
substantia nigra, and to use the term locus cceruleus for the grey-blue 
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appearance which the floor of the fourth ventricle presents over tlie 
region beneath which the substantia ferruginea lies.J 

A peculiar shaggy plexus of vessels, the plexus choroidens cerebelli 
medialis, hangs to the under surfiGkce of the tela choroidea on either 
side of the middle line. The depending frin^s commence at the 
calamus scriptorius, and take a sagittal direction as fieur forwards as the 
back of the velum medullare posterius. Here they turn outwards, 
and lying on the under side of the cerebellum, run alon^ the stalks of 
the flocculi to meet the auditory nerves, where they form a somewhat 
larger coil, the plexus choroideus cerebelli lateralis (ala, plexus neni 
vagi). In the part of the roof of the ventricle, which is thinned ont 
as the tela choroidea, three gaps are formed during the course of 
development, the only communications, perhaps, between the brain- 
ventricles and the pericerebral space. Between the two plexus 
choroidei mediales, and just in front of the calamus scriptorius a large 
hole is pierced in the roof, easy to demonstrate although at one time 
its existence was much doubted, the foramen Magendii (apertura 
inferior ventriculi quarti, orifice commun des cavites de Tencephale). 
There are also always to be found, as Key and Betzitis have proved, 
two other openings, which lie at the lateral angles (recessus laterales 
ventriculi quarti) of the tela choroidea, just where the plexus 
choroideus lateralis comes out, apertune laterales ventriculi quartL 
According to Merkd and Mierzejewskyy communications between the 
lateral ventricles of the great brain and the surface are also to be 
found in the form of elongated clefts above the gyri hippocampL 

3. THE MID-BRAIN. 

Proceeding forwards we reach the mid-brain, or region' in which 
the corpora quadrigemina are included. In connection with this 
region it will be necessary to describe structures which, although 
they belong properly speaking to the 'tween-brain, press themselves 
backwards into the mid-brain region. 

The mid-brain is not more than a centimeter in length and is 
divided by a furrow, the sulcus lateralis mesencephali, Sim, (6gs. 12 
18, and 19), into two easily distinguishable parts ; the ventral (basal) 
and dorsal portions of the mid-brain. 

The sulcus lateralis is seen whether the brain-stem is looked at 
from above or from the side. It commences at the front of the pons 
and bounds the structure already described under the name of fillet. 

The great cerebral peduncle (pes peduncuU cerebri), Pp (figs. 
11, 12, and 13), lies on the ventral side of this furrow, and projects, 
laterally, somewhat beyond it. As it comes out from the pons it 
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has a breadth of 12 to 20 mm., which is increased during its short 
superficial course. Passing beneath the optic tract, TII^ it disappears 
from view in the interior of the great brain. It consists of bundles 
of fibres visible as separate bundles from the surface, not following 
its main direction, but giving it the appearance of a twisted cord. 
Those which are most mesially placed as it leaves the pons, pass so 
abruptly to the outer side that they have an almost transverse course. 
These are the fibres, LmF, from the fillet to the peduncle, so called for 
reasons which will be presently explained. Each peduncle runs not 
straight forwards, but diverging from its fellow at an angle of 70° 
to 80**; a triangular space is thus left between the two, trigonum 
intercrurale, Trie (fossa interpeduncularis [interpeduncular space] ). 

A deep furrow, from which the fibres of the oculomotor nerve 
emerge (sulcus oculomotorius), SlIII, marks the boundary between 
the pes pedunculi and the trigonum intercrurale. In the mid-line of 
the fossa is another well-marked furrow, sulcus substantise perforata 
posterioris, Slpp, The medial portion of the fossa, broad in front and 
pointed behind, constitutes the floor of the third ventricle. It is 
pierced by numerous blood-vessels, and hence is termed the substantia 
perforata posterior, Shpp, The perforated space is bounded on either 
side by elongated swellings which really belong to the dorsal portion 
(the tegment) of the peduncle. They can only be seen when the 
peduncles are pushed aside, and hence are not visible in fig. 11. 

The part of the mid-brain lying dorsally to the lateral sulcus 
presents two rounded swellings, the corpora quadrigemina (or in 
submammalian orders, bigemina), Qa and Qp. A median fissure 
rising abruptly from the velum meduUare, and opening out in front 
into a little shallow triangular fossa, lodges the pineal gland, Glpj 
and separates the tubercles of the corpora quadrigemina of one side, 
from those of the other. The triangular fossa, just mentioned 
(trigonum subpineale), often presents a slight elevation in the centre 
(colliculus subpinealis of SchuxUbe), At the back, where it sinks on 
to the valve of Yieussens, the fissure is bounded on either side by 
a little ridge of white substance (sometimes the two ridges are fused 
together), frenulum veli medullaris antici, Frv. 

A transverse sulcus, sulcus corp. quad, transversus (seu frontalis), 
Sqt, crosses the median fissure at right angles, dividing the anterior 
pair of tubercles from the posterior. It is shallowest near the middle 
line. 

The anterior tubercles, Qa, measure in the sagittal direction 8 mm., 
in the frontal direction 12 mm. The posterior tubercles, Qp, measure 
6 mm. by 8 mm. The latter are distinguished by the abruptness of 
their posterior sur&ces. 
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From each of the corpora quadrigemina a -white bundle passes 
ventral ly, laterally, and brainwards. These are the peduncles of 
the corpora quadrigemina (brachia conjunctiva). On each side the 
two brachia are separated by a continuation of the tnuisverse fnnt>w. 
which might well be called in this part of its coarse the sulcus inia- 
brachialis. 

The po8t(5rior brachium is soon divided into two by a shallov 
furrow. The posterior of these two divisions disappears in the sokvs 
laUiralis. The anterior joins a spindle-shaped elevation of about 1 cm 
in h^ngth, the internal geniculate body, Cffm (ganglion seu corm 
geniculatum mediale seu internum) which is squeezed into the solciu 
int(irbrachialis. It must be looked upon as a part of the 'tween-brain. 

The anterior brachium, Brqa, continues its course, covered by the 
ov(^rhanging optic thalamus, almost to the optic tract. It is broadest 
where it comes out from the anterior tubercle, but loses a considerable 
portion of its substance beneath the lateral geniculate body. 

A thin nerve tract, which is very visible in many animals but rarely 
distinctly mum in man, proceeds from in front of the anterior tubeitles 
downwardH, outwards, and backwards across the brachia and then on 
across th(5 ]>e(lunculus cerebri, tractus peduncularis transversus, fig. 12 
Tpt. Its termination is never distinctly seen. 




Fig. 19. — Tranavorso section through the anterior corpora quadrigemina (aemi- 
(liagrammatic). — AS, Aquiuductus Sylvii; Brqp, brachium poaterius corponun 
quadr. ; Pp, pes pedunculi ; Q, region of the corpora quadngemina • Oeu 
anterior cor(>ora quadrigemina; *S7m, sulcus lateralis mesencephali ; SS sub- 
stantia nigra Soemmeriugi ; TV/, tegmentum. 

When the mid-brain is cut across at right angles to its lon^ a.'ria 
(fig. 19) the proximal continuation of the fourth ventricle, aquseductus 
Sylvii, is to be seen in the middle line. In the substance of this part 
of the brain-stem several strata are distinguishable : — 

1. The region of the corpora quadrigemina is limited by a line drawn 
transversely through the aqueduct, Q, 

2. A region of mixed grey and white substance, the tegmenta 
Tff. 
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3. A stratum which is at once distinguished by its colour, due to 
the intensely black pigmentation of the cells of which it is composed, 
stratum nigrum, Ss (substantia nigra Soemmeringi, stratum inter- 
medium). 

4. Lastly, the lowest portion of the picture is occupied by the semi- 
lunar section of the pes pedunculi or crusta, Pp, 

The attachment of the oculomotor nerve, fig. 11, ///, has been 
already mentioned. Most of it comes out of the sulcus oculomotorius; 
detached bundles, however, pierce the mesial surface of the crusta. 
Not infrequently a detached portion of the nerve, isolated from the 
main bundle by a blood-vessel, takes exit from the peduncle con- 
siderably further outwards, I/T, 

The trochlear nerve, figs. 12 and 13, IV, arises as a thin thread, or 
in some cases as two separate roots, from the lateral angle of the velum 
medullare. It lies usually in the furrow between the posterior 
tubercles of the corpora quadrigemina and the superior cerebellar 
peduncles. 

4. THE TWEEN-BRAIN. 

It is very difficult to fix the boundaries between this portion of the 
brain and the parts in front of and behind it, namely, the secondary 
fore-brain and the mid-brain. 

The most important structures which it includes are the optic 
thalami, Tho, with the two corpora geniculata, Cgl and Cgm, the 
optic tracts, Tlly and the corpora mammillaria, Cm (figs. 11, 12, and 
13). By some people the outer part of the thalamus is looked upon as 
belonging to the secondary fore-brain ; an opinion based upon phylo- 
genetic considerations, an explanation of which would lead us too far. 

One part of the optic thalamus, the pulvinar, Pu, has already been 
shown to press backwards against the corpora quadrigemina. If all 
the rest of the great brain which lies superficial to the thalami is cut 
away so that these are left uncovered, a view into the ventricles of 
the great brain is obtained. We will content ourselves, in the first 
place, with a description of the external appearances of the parts 
included in the 'tween-brain, reserving the study of their intimate 
structure until sections through the whole of the great brain are 
under discussion. 

The OPTIC THALAMUS (couche optique), ^g. 18, is a large oval body 
which lies upon the pedunculus cerebri, with its long axis inclined 
forwards and inwards. Its lateral portion, which is continued into 
the optic tract (fig. 13), arches outwards over the peduncle towards 
the base of the brain. The upper sorfiBU^e of the thalamus, Thoa^ 
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appears white owing to a thin covering of fibres (stratum zonale), 
while its mesial surface is grey. The two are separated by an angular 
border. 

The feirly flat mesial surfaces (fig. 16) of the two thalami are very 
near together, and at one part are actually fused in the middle line 
forming the [soft, grey, or] middle commissure, Com (commissura 
mollis, trabecida cinerea). It is a short band, usually flattened from 
above downwards, and easily broken. This commissure is not seldom 
completely wanting. In some cases, on the other hand, it is double. 
In hydrocephalous distension of the ventricle, it may be drawn out 
to a considerable length (17 mm. — Anton), . 

The cavity of the 'tween-brain is named the middle or third 
ventricle, V3, The aqueduct of Sylvius opens out on reaching its 
oblique posterior wall into the aditus ad aquseductum Sylvii, ^g. 16, 
A AS. From this a fissure runs along the middle of the posterior wall 
and floor of the ventricle. In the floor it opens out into a funnel- 
shaped depression, recessus infundibuli, Eif. This recess produces 
' a grey conical swelling on the sur&ce of the basis cerebri projecting 
behind the optic chiasm, tuber cinereum (fig. 11), The. To the point 
of the infundibulum. If, hangs an ellipsoidal body, the hypophysis 
cerebri [pituitary body], Ily. 

The upper surfeice of the thalamus is bounded laterally by a furrow 
(fig. 21) which contains a large vein, as well as a thickened ridge of 
ependyma. At the bottom of the furrow there lies also a bundle of 
fibres. Thickened ependyma and fibres together make the stria cornea, 
Stc (stria terminalis, taenia cornea), figs. 16, 18, and 20. The furrow 
begins at the front of the thalamus, runs outwards and backwards, 
and can be followed into the inferior horn of the lateral ventricle. 

In addition to the general rounding of its upper surface the optic 
thalamus presents certain minor elevations (fig. 18). A distinct 
rounded elevation, about as large as a bean, constitutes its anterior 
end, tuberculum anterius^ Tha, A shallow furrow, sulcus choroideus, 
Slcli^ starts at the back of this tubercle, and divides the rest of the 
8ur£EK» into a mesial and a lateral portion. The back of the thalamus 
is elevated into the considerable rounded pulvinar, Pil. Beyond this 
the thalamus bends downwards and outwards, and narrows into a 
swelling, somewhat smaller than a bean, corpus geniculatum laterale 
(«eu externum), in which the optic tract terminates. The optic tract 
encircles the peduncle, and meets on the basis cerebri with the tract of 
the opposite side in the chiasma nervorum opticorum, Ch. The lateral 
corpus geniculatum does not lie immediately on the peduncle, for the 
mesial portion of the optic tract, which is directed towards the mesial 
geniculate body, insinuates itself between the two. A white tract, 
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which unites the two geniculate bodies together, and is best seen in 
the new-bom child, is named by Eauber, ansa intergenicularis. 

The boundary between the upper and mesial surfaces of the thalamus 
is rendered more evident by a ledge of white matter which is generally 
continued into a plate of gelatinous substance projecting towards the 
middle line, tsenia thalami (T. ventriculi tertii) figs. 16 and 18, 7v3. 
This overhanging ledge swells just in front of the trigonum subpineale 
into a club-shaped body, the ganglion habenulse, Gh. Between this and 
the back of the thalamus lies a small triangular region, the trigonum 
habenulse, Trh. Provided the membranes of the brain have not been 
dragged ofi* roughly, a little conical body, the glaudula pinealis 
(conarium), Glp, is seen lying in the horizontal fissure between the 
corpora quadrigemina. It is 8 to 12 mm. long. Short peduncles pass 
from the anterior end of the pineal gland, which forms part of the 
posterior wall of the third ventricle, to the ganglion habenulse on 
either side, pedunculi habenuls, PcU:, The posterior part of the third 
ventricle presents a little pit beneath the pineal body, recessus infra- 
pinealis (ventriculus conarii), Bip (fig. 16). 

Below this a well-formed tract of white matter, visible when the 
pineal gland has been removed, crosses above the anterior opening of 
the aqueduct of Sylvius, the posterior commissure, fig. 16, Cop, It 
bounds the trigonum subpinealis in front. 

We are already acquainted with most of the structures which are 
found on the ventral surface of the 'tween-brain. First comes the 
optic chiasm, Ch {^g. 11), with the tuber cinereum, 71>c, in the angle 
made by the posterior edges of the optic tracts. Behind this again lie 
two white rounded eminences about the size of peas, corpora mam- 
millaria (sen candicantia), Cm. They form the proper anterior border 
of the trigonum interpedunculare. 

5. THE GREAT BRAIN. 

The total fore-brain is split by the great longitudinal fissure (see 
fig. 7) into two equal halves, the hemispheres. 

The surface of the hemispheres is almost everywhere covered with 
grey matter, the cortex. It is depressed into fissures and raised into 
convolutions, but certain grey masses found in the interior of the 
great brain will be referred to first. 

If the method recommended for exhibiting the optic thalamus has 

been followed, a rounded swelling freely projecting into the ventricle, 

the caudate nucleus (corpus striatum, intra-ventricular portion of the 

corpus striatum), Nc {^g. 20), is seen to its outer side and separated from 

it by the stria cornea. It is largest in front of the thalamus, and thins 

5 
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away behind into a narrow riband. This riband, or tail of the nucleus, 
lies parallel to the stria cornea. It curves backwards, downwards, and, 
finally, forwards, and cau be followed as far as the tip of the teiuporo- 
sphenoida] lobe (fig. 19a). It thus comes about that the nucleus 




Fig, lOo, — Diagmn to show Qm cortical relaticnu of the nucleus candatua, nc 
[after Wernkhe). The head of the caudate nncleas is in coDtinuily with the 
cortex of the frontal lobe, the extremity of the tail with that of the temporal 
lobe. 

«aadatns describes an arch, the anterior limb of which is formed by the 
massive head, the posterior limb by the tail. The latter part of the 
caudate nucleus lies in that portion of the ventricle called the descending 
horn. If a horizontal section is made through the hemisphere parallel to 
the surface of the optic thalamus and nucleus caudatus, and only cutting 
off their domes, a rounded body, about half a centimeter in transverse 
diameter and projecting (as a rule) backwards into a point, is seen in 
the anterior part of the thalamus. It is the anterior nucleus (upper 
nucleus, centre ant^rieur), /fa. The fairly-distinct capsule which in- 
vests the anterior nucleus is prolonged backwards as a plate of white 
substance, lamina medullaris medialis thalami optici, Lmm. This 
lamina, therefore, divides the thalamus into two pieces of almost equal 
breadth. The lateral nucleus, Nl, projects beyond the mesial nucleus 
(nucleus intemus), JTm, both in front and behind. The lateral 
boundary of the thalamus is marked by a white lamella, lamina 
medullaris lateralis thalami, Lml. 

If a second horizontal section is made through the hemisphere about 
^ cm. below the surface of the head of the nucleus caudatus (fig. 21), 
an idea is obtained of the depth to which this grey mass reaches. 
The nucleus anterior of the thalamus is no longer visible, but the 
lamina medullaris medialis, Lmm, and the nucleus lateralis, Nl, are 
dearly distinguished. The lateral boundary of the thalamus is formed 
by the feebly-developed lamina lateralis, LmL 

Another grey mass appears in this section which nowhere reaches 
to the surfitce, but is embedded in white matter, the lenticular 
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nudOUS (nncleos lenticutark, extra- ventricular portioo of the corpne 
striatum), Nlf. It lies like a blunt wedge with its angular border 
thmst in between the nucleus caudatus and optic thalamus, separated 
from each of these by the white substance of the internal capsule, Ci. 




Tig. 20. — Section throngh the 'tween-bruD and th« neighbouring part of the fbre- 
brain half a centimeter beneath the upper aurface of the optio tbalamoa and 
nncleni candatn*. NaL titt. Only the thalamnB, the uuclene caudatoa, and 
the parte immediately aurroandiug them are repTeeented. — Com, ComnuMura 
moUi* ; Fti, coltiinna tomlcis ; Fcr, cms fornicii ; Oce, genn corporis c&lloel ; 
gh, ganglion habenalie ; Olp, glnndula pinealii ; Linl, Ivnina medullaria 
laterslia ; Lmm, Umin> meduUaria mediaJis ; Jfa, nncleui anterior ; 2fe, 
nncleiu candstui ; XI, nuclena lateralis ; tfm, nucleni medialii ; Pdc, pednn- 
onlm pinealia ; Qa, anterior corpora quadrlgemioa ; Qp, poaterior corpora 
qnadrigemina ; Spec, spleniom corporis calloai ; Spl, septam pellncidnm ; 
Ste, stria'comea; Via, anterior horn of lateral ventricle; Vlt, detcendiog 
horn of lateral ventricle ; Vlp, posterior horn of lateral ventricle ; Fip^ 
ventriouloa^aepti pellucidi ; V3: third ventricle. 

Two thin white lamiiue traverse the nucleus lenticulaiis, dividing its 
Bubstance into three segments, which may be named, proceeding &om 
the iimer angle outwards, the first, second, and third pieces of the 
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nucleus lenticiilaris, NTfi^ iV^2» ^Vv ^^® mesial and second segments 
(which together constitute the globus pallidus) of the lenticular nucleus 
are pale, like the thalamus, while the outer segment or putamen is as 
dark as the nucleus caudatus. 

The lateral surface of the nucleus lenticularis corresponds in situa- 
tion to the portion of the cortex of the great brain called the island of 
Keil, /. The nucleus and the cortex are separated by one grey and two 
white layers. Next to the nucleus lenticularis comes a thin layer of 
white matter, the outer capsule (capsula externa), Ce^ to the outer 
side of which is applied the grey sheet of the claustrum (nucleus 
tseniseformis seu lateralis), CL Between the claustrum and the cortex 
of the island of Beil lies the sheet of white matter termed lamina 
foss8B Sylvii (capsula extrema). The mesial surface of the claustrum 
corresponds to the outer surfJELce of the nucleus lenticularis, its lateral 
surface adapts itself to a certain extent to the cortex of the island of 
Beil, exhibiting similar saall elevations and depressions. 

The anterior angle of the nucleus lenticularis is situate somewhat 
farther back than the front of the nucleus caudatus. The posterior 
angle lies a little behind ike thalamus. 

To get a complete picture of the nucleus lenticularis, a frontal 
(transverse vertical) section must be made through the hemisphere 
at the level of the front of the thalamus (fig. 22). It now appears as 
a wedge, with its convex base resting on the cortex of the island of 
Keil, its angle — more acute than in a horiiontal section — is directed 
beneath the thalamus. Between the nucleus and the cortex is again 
seen the claustrum shut in between the external capsule and the 
lamina fossse Sylvii. 

The region which lies below the thalamus (regio subthalamica), seen 
in this section, and sections carried more posteriorly, contains both 
grey and white matter; and can only be treated of when we are dealing 
with the minute structure of the brain. If a section is carried a little 
farther forward than in fig. 22, so that it traverses the optic chiasm, 
the lateral segment of the nucleus lenticularis is seen, better than in 
this section, to be in direct relation to another grey mass, the nucleus 
amygdaleus (nucleus amygdaliformis), Am. This nucleus is understood 
to be a thickened portion of the cortex of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. [The claustrum also is fused at its anterior end with the nucleus 
amygdaleus.] 

The tractus opticus, //, in its course around the cerebral peduncle 
pushes itself in between the nucleus lenticularis and nucleus 
amygdaleus. 

The white matter of the hemisphere reaches its greatest 
development above the central ganglia (or basal ganglia, a tern 
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externa ; Cia, capsola interna, anterior limb ; Cip, capsula interna, posterior 
limb ; C/, claustrum ; Coa, commissura anterior ; F, fimbria ; f^ frontal lobe ; 
Felt columna fomicis; Fd, fascia dentata; Fov, fasciculus occipitalis verticalis 
of Wernicke ; frv, frenulum veli anterioris ; G, genu capsulse interns ; Gcc^ 
genu corporis callosi ; B, gyrus hippocampi ; 7, island of Keil ; Lnil, lamin a 
medullaris tbalami lateralis ; Lmm^ lamina medullaris thalami medialis ; J/, 
great longitudinal fissure ; Nc, nucleus caudatus (head) ; Nc\ nucleus caudatua 
(tail) ; Nl, nucleus lateralis thalami ; Nlf, nucleus lenticularis ; Nlf 1 and S, 
globus palliduB ; Nl/S, putamen ; Nm, nucleus medialis thalami ; Ntg, nucleus 
tegmenti ruber; Q, occipital lobe; P^ parietal lobe; Pu, pulvinar; Qa, 
anterior corpora quadrigemina ; Qp^ posterior corpora quadrigemina ; Spl^ 
septum pellucidum ; Ss, sagittal fibres of occipital lobe ; Tp, tapetum ; Tt, 
gyms temporalis transversus ; VA , Vicq d'Azyr's bundle ; Via, anterior horn 
of lateral ventricle ; Vli, inferior horn of lateral ventricle ; Vapl, ventriculus 
septi pellucidi ; VS, ventriculus tertius. 

comprehending nuclei caudatus et lenticularis and the optic thalamus). 
In a horizontal section parallel to, but above, the upper surfietce of the 
corpus callosum, the whole central mass of the hemisphere appears 
white (centrum semiovale Yieussenii). Such a section is not figured, 
but a frontal section of the centrum is seen in fig. 22, CsV. In deeper 
sections, which pass through the included grey masses (fig. 21), the 
white matter is seen to be broken up into limited tracts, which invest 
the lenticular nucleus, as tlie internal and external capsules. The 
former is seen in a horizontal section to consist of two segments 
meeting one another at an oblique angle, the knee (genu) of the 
internal capsule, G, The two segments are distinguished as the 
anterior limb, Cia, compi'essed between the nucleus lenticularis and 
the nucleus caudatus, and the posterior limb, Cip, between the 
nucleus lenticularis and the optic thalamus. 

Certain special masses of white matter — the corpus callosum, fornix, 
and anterior commissure — must now be described. 

(a.) The Corpus Callosum. — If the two hemispheres are pressed 
apart, a white structure of from 7 to 9 cm. in sagittal diameter is seen 
crossing the bottom of the longitudinal fissure. 

Its fibres exhibit a transverse arrangement, Cell, In addition to 
the transverse fibering, some distinct bundles of longitudinal fibres lie 
on its upper surface, strife longitudinales mediales (nervi Lancisii), 
NL (fig. 25), and between them a furrow, the raphe (sutura corporis 
callosi). From that portion of the corpus callosum seen at the 
bottom of the fissure, its substance radiates outwards on either side 
into the hemispheres (radiatio corporis callosi). Above the corpora 
quadrigemina, the posterior edge of the corpus callosum is, as seen 
in a sagittal section, roundly thickened and rolled over, splenium 
corporis callosi. Spec, In front it turns over in the knee (genu corporis 




Ftg. 23. — Frontal uwtinn through the hum&ii cerebrnl hemuphere. Left aide, 
posterior portion. Natural tize. — //, Tnutua options ; al, aitnation of taua, 
lenticillaj-ia ; Am, lanjgdMia ; C, centrai Suore ; Cn, gyms ceotnlis ulterior; 
eAm, anterior rad of coruu Anunooia ; Cdl, corpus callosam ; Ce, c&ptals 
exterua ; Ci, cupiulu intemu ; cl, clauBtnim ; ttim, BidouB calloso-mar^iialis ; 
Cng, gyrna foroicatua ; Coa, ootiinuBeura anterior ; Cp, gynu centralia pos- 
terior ; citf A, corpus subthslamiciun ; Ct V, centruni semiovale Vieusaenii ; f^ 
frontal lobe \ Fcl, anterior pillar of fornix ; Fi, gyras frontalis superior ; /, 
island of Reil ; Lmm, Lml, lamina medollHris meitialis «t lateralis ; Jjf^ grout 
horizontal fiaaure ; Nii, ym, Nl, uucleua anterior, medialia et lateralis, thalnmt 
optici; Nc, nacleuscaudatua(tail): yi/S, £, 1, the three portions of theDuclens 
lenticularis ; OpP, oparoular portion of inferior parietal lobule ; oti, sulcus 
ocdluto-t«mpoTBiUg inf. ; Otl, gyrus aocipito-tomparalis laleralia ; Pp, pm 
podunculi ; prc4, sulcus iirieocntralia, pars superior ; jiate, aulaua pastceotralia ; 
S, Ssanra Sylvii ; Sir, stratum reticnlare : /", temporal lobe ; 'J'l, gyrus tem- 
poralis tranaveraua ; Tt. Tm, Ti, gyrua teoiporalia superior, medius ct inferior ; 
tl, Im, li, sulcus telupuralis auperjor, medius et inferior ; U, uncus g}'ri 
bippooampi j VA , bundle of Vicq d'Ajyr ; I'rt, anterior end of the inferior 
hom of the lateral ventricle ; i'S, veatricolus turtius. 
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callosi), Gcc, aad becoming quickly tlimner folds downwai-ds and back- 
wjkrds to form the rostrum, Rcc. The radiation outwards of the corpus 
callosuin will be described later on. Between the rostrum and genu 
of the corpus callosum in front, and the fornix behiud, is sliut in a 
thin triangular plate of nerve-subatance, ae])tuin pellucidum, SpU, 
This plate coneists of two layers which contain between them a median 
cleft, the fifth ventricle (rentricalus septi pellucidj), Vaji {figs. 20 and 
21). The size of this ventricle varies to a not inconsiderable extent 
in different individuals. The lower angle of the septnm is continued 
on to the bitse of the brain, between the rostrum and the fornis, as the 
pedunculus septi pellucidi, Pepl (figs. 23 and 2S). In !ig. 23, the 
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Fig. 23.^ — Sagittal lectEou through the hnia in the mediiui liiiE, right ball 
Natural ike. Of the convolutioiu on the meaiikl surface of the hemdpliore, 
only B part of those in the frontal r^oo are vigible IL/r). — //, Nemu 
opticuH; ///, nervua oculomotorius ; JV, crosBiiif; of the n. trochlekrii ; 
AAS, adttns ad aqniednctuni 8y1vii ; AS, aqun^ductus Sylvii ; Ce, ■•^"»*lt 
ceatralis; CcU, oorpun calloamn; Ch, ehxaama nervornm opticorum; Cm, 
corpus mammillare; Coa, comrnisanra ant i Coba, commUnirB, baaeog alba; 
Com, commiMura molILi ; Cop, commisBuni posterior ; Cstr, cslamus acrip- 
torini; Co, culmen; Dc, declive; Fee, folium cacumtnU ; Fcl, oolunma fornicia 
out across at ± ; Fna, funicnlui ant. med. apinatis ; Fup, fnnicutug post, m«d. 
ajun. ; Fnea, loromen CKCiun ant. ; Foep, foramen uiecnni post ; Oa, genu ; 
Oh, ganglion babenube ; Qtp, glandiila pinealii ; Hy, bypophysia ; Le, lobnliw 
centralis; Lq, linnnla ; Lia, lobua inf, aot. : i.ini, labna inf. med. ; Lip, Inbu 
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Beptnm pelluddnm and fornix, mre marked with the sigUB + and ±. 
The priooipal part of both has been removed in this preparation. 

(&.) Foniix (route ik trois ou quatre piliers, trigone oerebral) 
appears as a paired structure composed of longitudinal fibres, which 
lies on the under surlkce of the corpus callosum, and arches OTer the 
thalamus (fig. 24). The fornix comes up out of the dearonding horn 
of the lateral ventricle as a flat band attached to the brain-wall by 
one of its edges only. In this situation it is termed the fimbria, ^i. 
Oonvei^ng towards its fellow of the opposite side it reaches the 
nnder suriace of the corpus callosum a little in front of the splenium. 
^e tne portions constitute the crura fomicis (posterior pillars of the 
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Inf. post.; Lsni, lobas sup. med. ; L'p, lobu* sup. po«t ; Ll, lamina tflrmiiudis; 
it, rituation of |for&m«D of Monro ; Se, nucleui caodatua ; Ho, nodnlaa ; 
Kt, Ducleaa tecti ; Po, pom ; Pp, pee peduncnli ; Pipl, pedmiciiliia septi 
pellncidi cot at +; Pu, pulvin»r thilami; Pyc, pyramis cerebelli; Qa, corpoB 
qnadrigeminuni antoriaB; Qp, corpus quadri^eininDin po*t«riui; Be:, nwtrum; 
Rh, lamiii medulIariB horizontalis ; Rif, infandibalum ; Rip, receuiu infra- 
pinealia ; Ro, receuas opticns ; Rfrc, rima truiiveru cerebri ; Rv, trntDU 
mcdnllarii verticftlis ; AAm, bhIchh honzontaliB migniu ; Sia, lalouE inf. uit. ; 
Sip, BnlcDB inf. po«t. ; SIM, bqIcub Monroi ; Spec, Bpleninm ; Sqt, mloiia Corp. 
qnad. tronverBus ; Sta, Bnlc inp. ant. ; Stp, snlcut aup. poat. ; Ste, itria 
oomca ; Tbc, tuber cinereum ; Tkom, thalamui opticne, meiial lurfikce ; Tho», 
thaUmvB opticus, apper inrface ; 7^, taber valvnlv ; TrS, Ueaa, ventriooli 
tertii ; Uv, uvula ; Vma, velnm mednllare »nt. ; Vi, fourth ventricle. 



74 ANTERIOR COMMISSURE. 

fornix), Fcr. The two pillars are separated from the thalamus by the 
interval of the third ventricle. 

The two crura of the fornix unite a little in front of the posterior 
commissure. From this spot forwards they constitute a single band, 
the body of the fornix, Fcp, about 20 to 25 mm. long, firmly united 
to the corpus callosum. In front the septum pellucid um is pushed 
in between the fornix and the corpus callosum. Anteriorly, the fornix 
splits into two rounded columns (columnse fornicis, anterior pillars), 
Fcl (figs. 20, 21, 23, and 24), which pass backwards as well as down- 
wards, being covered with a thin layer of grey substance belonging to 
the thalamus. If this grey investment is removed the columns of the 
fornix can be followed as well-defined white tracts as far as the 
corpora mammillaria (radix descendens fornicis of Meynert), fig. 23. 
Another bundle, ascending from each corpus mammillare to the optic 
thalamus, can be laid bare by a little manipulation of the grey matter. 
Meynert regards this as the real continuation of the fornix, which he 
looks upon as looping over in the corpus mammillare. Farel and 
Gudden deny that it has such a relation to the fornix, and hence one 
does not usually term it the ascending root of the fornix, but prefers 
the indeterminate expression, bundle of Vicq dHAzyr (figs. 21 and 22), 
YA, The two posterior crura (pillars) of the fornix, where they lie 
beneath the corpus callosum, include between them a structure, 
triangular and equilateral, with an angle pointing forwards, psalterium 
(lyra Davidis), Ps (fig. 26). It consists of white matter exhibiting a 
transverse fibrillation, and is ofben not completely united to the 
corpus callosum, the space left between them being called Verga'a 
ventricle, FT. The total length of the fornix is about 10 cm. 

(c.) The Anterior Commissure, Coa (figs. 13, 21, 23, and 24), 

appears in median section as a very conspicuous bundle, cut trans- 
versely in front of the anterior pillars of the fornix, a small portion 
of it only being free in the middle line ; on either side it plunges into 
the substance of the hemisphere. The anterior commissure is very easily 
followed by simple dissection or by making a series of frontal sections. 
It is a well-defined bundle which, afber crossing the median line, passes 
laterally, and then arches backwards under the nucleus lenticularis. 

[In a hardened brain, owing to the shrinking of its fibres, the 
anterior commissure lies almost free in the channel which it occupies 
in its course through the great brain. With any blunt instrument 
it can be followed beneath the neck of the nucleus caudatus, across 
the internal capsule and through the nucleus lenticularis, which it 
pierces at the back of its middle segment, missing the internal, but 
traversing the back of the external segment. It exhibits a remarkable 
torsion, its fibres being twisted upon one another in such a manner as 
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to suggeet that while the iniddlo portion was lixed the two enda of 
the bundle have been rotated upwards and backwards (see Appendix 
A, Rotation of Great Brain). This commissure makes its appearance 
at au early stage in tlie development of the brain. It appears to be 




Fig. 24.— Part of k medikn Mction thraogb the grmt liruo. The optic thaUmnalis 
broken nnay : tlie |Hirta of tlie temvorsl lobe kre somewhat eeparated from oue 
anotlier. A'alaral lae.—B W, (!yru8 subcalloiui ; CAtn, corou Ammoaisi CtM, 
ooipiu caUoBUm ; cdl, iqIcob corpom ckllosi ; elc, fi»iira calcarina ; Cng, gyrua 
ciogalii Coa, commiwura anterior; Cm, cnoeUB ; Fd, ooluiDDa fomicis; Fep, 
oorpufl foTDicia ; Frr, cnu fomicLS ; FJ, fMcta dentata ; fl, fimbria ; Occ, genu 
oorporii calloii; If, gyros bypocaoipi ; I, iBtbmiu gyri fomicati; oli, enlcus 
oceipito-temporaliB inferior : PCa, pedanculut cunei ; poc, fiwura parieto-ocaipi- 
talis; Jicc, rostrum corporis callosi ; ■&;•, buIgim mbparietalis) Sp<x, apleaiiim 
corporia callosi : Sple. septum pelucidara ; Sttm, atria lougitudiaatiB medinlia ; 
Tf, tnbercalum fascia- dentatu'. 



present in all verteiirfttes, attaining a greater relative importance 
amongst the lower members of the sub-kingdom, in which the cortex 
of the great brain and its special commissure, the corpus callosum, are 
rudimentaiy, than iu Man.] 

The part of the base of the fOPB-brain, wliich lies in firont of 
Uie optic chiasm, must now be treated of in further detail The 
lateral and mesial portions of this surface will be 3eparat«l7 described. 
On either side lies a light grey area, boundetl behind by the optic 
tract, in ficmt by tho frontal convolutions, and laterally by the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe, T; this is known aa I he substantia perforata 
anterior (lamina cribrosa). tig. '25, Hpn. Xumeroua apertures for vessels 
are seen iu this region, especially in its antero-lateml portion. It is 
these holes which have given the area its nunie. Separate white bundles, 
emerging from the aide of tlie tempo ro-sphenoidal tube, cross this area, 
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as well as the tmnsvurae orbital convolution, to reach the free white 
column of the olfactory tract, Trol. The olfactory tract passes forwanli 
and elightly inwards for a distance of about 3'5 cm. At its anterior 
end it bears a yellowish grey swelling, the olfactory bulb (bulbus nervi 
olfactorji), Bol. The median portion of this part of tie base of the 
brain, in front of the optic chiaam, is narrower than the substantia 




Pig. 2fi.— P»rt of the base o£ tlie brain, the left liemiaphere in front of the optic 
chjumi. The aptx i^f Ike temporal lobe t* rut ainai/- —H, Nemm opticus ; Afn, 
QucleuB am jgdaleot ; flol, bulbuB olfnctoriuii ; th, chuksma; Cm, corpus 
msmmillars ; Coa, elevation in the grey coramisaure of the floor of the third 
ventricle caused by the underlyiDg aotorior commiaBnrej F, froutal lobe; 
Oce, gean corp. callooi ; Ll, lamina terminaliB ; JU, longitudinal flaaure ; iflr, 
nervus Lant^Uii ; Pp, pes peduuculi; Ftpl, peduncului oepti pellucidi; Ree, 
rostrum corporis callosi ; Sim, sulcus medios subsL perf. ant, ; Jipa, sabslsutia 
perforata anterior; 7*, t«inpanJ lobe ; TTie, tuber cinereum ; Trot, tractos 
olfsctorius ; 77/, tractus opticus ; U, uncus. 

perforata, but reaches fnrtlier forwards ; it constitutes the moat anterior 
portion of the floor of the third ventricle (or grey floor-commissure). 
The part which lies immediately in front of the chiasm is very 
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Msily torn, it is named the lamina terminalia, Lt, Sg. 26 (see also 
fig. 23). A slight elevation is produced by the aatetior commissure, 
here oovered bj a tbin layer of grey matter. 

Iq front of this grey elevation is seea a furrow, sulcus medius sub- 
stantin perforatie anterioris, Sim, which extends to the rostrum 
corporis callosi, See. On either side of the median furrow is seen a 
thin longitudinal swelling which emerges from under the rostrum; 
pednnculuB septi pellucidi, P»pl. Its hinder end turns outwards 
towards the perforated space on which it is lost. 




Fig. 26.— Diagnun of the 
Corpni oalloaiun; torn, 
it, greftt tongitudi 



-ebral v«ntricle> and the pleiaa cboroidens.— eeU, 
mollis ; F, fornix ; O/, gyru* fomioatu; 
Ifc, nacleaa caudatua ; PlcAl, plexus choroidals 
choroideua medislis ; /**, paalteriutn ; «feA, snlcos 
Spch, mprachoroidsl space ; tfc, itria 
or ; Tho, thidiiiuui opticus ; VI, ventri. 
cornete ; V3, third ventricle ; VSh, its 
portion below 



Uterslie ; Plehm, pli 

choroidem ; tlM, iuIcub Mi 

comes ; Tdui, tela cho: 

onlni bteralia ; Vnal, 

horiiODtal portion ; KJu, its ventricle portion ; C^v*, the 

the grey commliinre ; W, Vergn'a ventricle. 



0. THE VENTRICLES OF THE GREAT BRAIN. 

Although the anatomical disposition of the ventricles of the great 
brua seems simple, their morphological relations to the nervouB sub- 
■Unce are only to be made out by careful ontogenetic study. 



78 VELUM INTERPOSITUM. 

The ventricles of the brain can be entered from behind beneath the 
splenium corporis callosi. However much the transverse slit which 
here exists (fissura transversa cerebri anterior, rima transversa) is 
closed up by the membranes of the brain, it yet affords this opening. 
The first thing which meets the view when one removes the back 
of the brain, with the corpus callosum and body of the fornix (on 
one side at any rate the fornix should be left for further study) 
is not the optic thalamus but a vascular membranous fold which 
covers it. Seen in its whole extent at once this fold has the form 
of an equilateral triangle. The base of the triangle corresponds with 
the transverse fissure; its apex reaches the anterior pillars of the 
fornix ; its antero-lateral borders lie parallel to the strise cornese and 
somewhat mesial to them, and are attached to the surface of the 
thalamus (fig. 26), this fold of membrane is the tela choroidea superior 
(velum triangulare [seu interpositum]), Tchs. The lateral margin of 
the tela choroidea carries a convoluted system of blood-vessels, more 
extensive behind than in front, the choroid plexus of the great brain, 
Flchl. At the junction of the lateral and posterior borders of the 
tela choroidea, the plexus attains its greatest development swelling 
into the so-called glomus. From this angle of the tela the choroid 
plexus is continued downwards, and finally forwards [around the 
cerebral peduncle], following the course of the cms fornicis as far 
as the anterior point of that portion of the lateral ventricle, which 
we shall learn presently to call the descending horn. 

If the fornix, F, has not been removed one notices that its sharp 
lateral border is attached to the tela choroidea along a line parallel 
to, but slightly on the mesial side of, the stria cornea and the line 
of attachment of the tela to the thalamus. 

The situation of the choroid plexus is marked on the thalamus by 
a shallow groove, sulcus choroideus, slch (figs. 18 and 26). 

On the under side of the tela choroidea, near the middle line, are 
attached two narrow strips of choroidal plexus, plexus choroidei medii, 
Plchm, They extend from the anterior angle of the tela to its base. 

The whole hollow space in the interior of the gi'eat brain is divided 
into three portions by the attachments of the tela to the thalami, 
a middle, V3j and two symmetrical lateral ventricles, VL Another 
space is left between the fornix with the psalterium, and the tela 
(below VergcCB ventricle therefore), spatium supra-choroideum, Spch. 
On the diagram (fig. 26) its extent is purposely exaggerated. 

The third (or middle) ventricle is made up of two portions, one 
vertical, the other horizontal, united as seen in cross-section in a T. 
The vertical limb of the T, bounded by the mesial surfaces of the 
thalami, is the principal portion of the ventricle (fig. 26, VSv and 
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VSv^, and figs. 20, 21, and 22). At its hinder end the aquseductus 
Sylvii opens into the ventricle at the aditus ad aquseductum, A AS 
(fig. 23). From this spot its floor sinks downwards somewhat quickly 
to the apex of the infiindihulum. The anterior wall is formed by the 
lamina cinerea terminalis, Lt, already described. The lowest part of 
this surfetce is so pushed into the ventricle by the optic chiasm, that 
a pouch is formed above the chiasm, recessus chiasmatis (aeu opticus), 
Bo. The upper edge of this vertical portion of the ventricle is formed 
by the stria meduUaris thalami, to which, for the most part by the 
intervention of the taenia ventriculi tertii, TvS, the plexus choroideus 
medius is attached. In front, where the stria medullaris approaches 
quite close to the anterior pillar of the fornix, a space, foramen of 
Monro, M, is left between the thalamus and the fornix. The plexus 
choroideus lateralis with a vein passes out of the lateral ventricle 
into the third ventricle through this hole, and bends backwards in 
the plexus choroideus medius. The foramen of Monro constitutes 
the only direct connection between the middle and lateral ventricles 
(see also fig. 7). 

A shallow groove is to be noticed on the mesial face of the thalamus, 
which passes in a gentle curve beneath the commissura mollis, from 
the foramen of Monro to the aditus ad aquseductum Sylvii, sulcus 
Monroi, SIM. {Rg. 23). 

The horizontal portion of the third ventricle, VSh (not always 
included in the third ventricle in descriptions of this part of the 
brain), comprises that portion of the ventricle which is shut in 
between the tela choroidea and the upper surface of the optic 
thalamus. It extends from the stria medullaris outwards to the 
line of attachment of the tela choroidea. This cleft narrows towards 
the front, where it ends in a point. It corresponds obviously to the 
tela choroidea media in form. 

The paired lateral ventricles (ventriculi laterales aeu tricomes), 
VI, lie in the interior of each hemisphere, and communicate through 
the foramen of Monro with the middle ventricle; they are not directly 
in connection with one another. 

Just as the whole hemisphere is to be looked upon as presenting an 
arch open in front with a posterior prolongation, the occipital lobe, so 
the cavity which it contains is an arched space with a special occipital 
prolongation backward. 

In each lateral ventricle (figs. 18, 20, and 21) is distinguished a 
central or principal part (cell a media), from which a horn (anterior 
horn. Via) passes forwards, a diverticulum is continued backwards 
(posterior horn, Vlp), and, lastly, the ventricle ends in the inferior 
limb of the arch, the inferior [or descending] horn, Vli. 



So LATERAL VENTRICLE. 

The anterior horn is the part of the lateral ventricle which 
corresponds to the head of the nncleus c&udatus, and reaches still 
&rther forwards into the frontal lobe. Its mesial wall is formed by 
the septum pellucidum. The corpus callosum constitutes its front 
wall and roof. 

The eella media begins at about the level of the foramen of Monro. 
Its roof is formed by the middle portion of the bodj' of the corpus 
callosum. In the floor of the cavity lie, in order from without 
inwards, the tail of the nucleus caudatus, the stria cornea, the lateral 
portion of the optic thalamus, and the plexus choroideus lateralis (fig& 
18 and 26). The upper surface of the fornix may also be included in 
^e floor of the cella media, since this structure lies with only its 
mesial edge resting against the corpus callosum. 

The posterior horn of the lateral ventricle (fig. 27) begins at about 
the level of the splenium corporis callosi, and reaches usually nearly to 




Pig. 27. — Frontal section throagh the right ceKbral bemi«pher«, behind the 
spleniiun corporU calloBL Poelerior tegment. Nataraltae. — il, Mesialmrface 
of the hemisphere ; e/e, fiuara calcarina ; Vlp, posterior horn of the latwal 
ventricle ; Bcp, bulbos coma posterioris ; Phmn, pee hippocampi minor ; FU, 
faodcnlns longitndinalii inf. ; Tp, tapetom. 

the occipital pole of the hemisphere. For upper and outer walla the 
posterior horn has the continuation of the corpus callosum or tapetum, 
Tp. The mesial and lower wall is formed, as shown in a frontal 
aeetion, by three distinct elongated elevations. The upper corresponds 
to Uie mai^n of Ute corpus callosum, forceps posterior corporis calloai 
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(bulbus comu posterioris), Bcp. The middle swelling, calcar avis (pes 
hippocampi minor), Phmn, is formed by a fissure (fissura calcarina), 
c^, which, cutting deeply into the mesial surface of the hemisphere, 
pushes in front of it the wall of the ventricle. In some brains in 
which this swelling is strongly developed, its surface is somewhat 
indented transversely, faintly recalling a bird's claw. The lowest of 
the three swellings is produced by a thickening in the mass of longitu- 
dinal white fibres, fasciculus longitudinalis inferior, Fli. The choroid 
plexus does not enter the posterior horn. 

The Inferior (descendinf^) horn (fig. 28), VH, extends far for- 
wards into the temporal lobe, but terminates about 2 cm. behind 
its pole. It is apparently open to the mesial surface through the 
hippocampal fissure (fissura comu Ammonis, K). For the greater part 
of its extent the inferior horn is roofed in by the tapetum ; the tail of 
the caudate nucleus and the stria cornea also extend to the front of 
this horn. Near the anterior end of the comu Ammonis the tail of the 
caudate nucleus, which by this time is reduced to a thin grey band, 
begins to swell suddenly, and passes over into the nucleus amygdaleus 
(figs. 22 and 25). 

Let us enter the inferior horn from the mesial side through the 
fissure hippocampi, A, with a view to explore its inferior wall. A 
succession of structures are met with all arranged longitudinally; 
first, a broad convolution, gyrus hippocampi (subiculum comu Am- 
monis), Hj on the surface of which, in the fresh brain, a reticulated 
white layer is recognisable, substantia reticularis Arnoldi ; secondly, 
a frequently notched grey cord, almost hidden at the bottom of a 
farrow, fascia dentata, fd; thirdly, a flattened white triangular 
column, the fimbria, Fi^ covering up the fascia dentata, which is only 
distinctly visible after the fimbria has been pushed aside; fourthly, 
a considerable white swelling, the pes hippocampi majoris (comu 
Ammonis, CAm), which is greatly enlarged and distinctly indented 
in front; fifthly, in the depth of the inferior horn is to be found 
not infrequently a swelling, eminentia collateralis Meckelii, EcM, 
which, like the pes hippocampi minoris of the posterior horn, is 
simply due to the deep indentation of the surface by a fissure 
(fissura collateralis aeu occipito-temporalis inferior), oti. The eminentia 
collateralis is separated from the comu Ammonis by a furrow, which ^ 
I will call the fissura subiculi interna, so deep that it almost splits the 
subiculum. It is not distinctly marked off from the tapetum on the 
outer side. 

Of the several structures just mentioned, the subiculum and fistscia 

dentata, as well as part of the fimbria, lie outside the inferior honk 

proper. The fimbria presents a sharp edge, to which the plexus 

6 
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INDUSIUM GRISEUM. 



cboroideus lateralis, Pe, is attached. Only the portion of the fimbria 
which lies laterally to this edge enters the inferior horn. The comu 
AmmoDis and eminentia collatenilis properly form its floor. 

Followed back to the splenium corporis callosi, one sees that 
the Bubiculum comu Ammonis is continued over the corpus callosum 
as the gjrus fornicatus {em, gyrus cinguli, Gng)\ also, that the &scia 
dentata is the termination of the free edge of the cortex. Above the 







Fig. 2S. — Frontal section through the right heinliphei« behind the ancns. Anterior 
ttgmaU. The upper part is not repreaented. — //, Tr&ctna opticiu; OAm, 
coma Ammonis ; Cell, corpus c*lIosutn ; edl, anlcus corporis callosi ; Cgl, 
corpoi geniculatam Isterale ; Cgm, corpus geniculatum medtale; Cng, ctn- 
gulnm; EcM, eminentia collatoralis Meckelii ; F, fornix ; /d, &scia deDtata; 
Fi, Rmbria ; h, fissunt hippocampi ; H, gyms hippocampi ; Nc, nnclens 
caudatoH ; Op, operculnm; oti, sulcus occipito- temporalis inferior; 0(1, 0(m, 
gyri occipito-temporolis lateralis et medialii ; Fc, plexus cboroideus lateralis ; 
Pp, pes pednnculi; S, (issura Sylvii ; Stc, stria cornea ; Tko, thalamus opticus; 
Tp, tapetum ; Ts, Tm, Ti, gyri temporalis saporior, mcdina et inferior ; 
U, Im, te, sulci temporalis sup. med. et inf.; Tt, gyrus temporalis transreians; 
V, uncus ; Vli, inferior horn of the lateral ventricle. 

corpus callosum it constitutes a thin layer of grey substance hardly 
distiuguiahable from the cortex of the gyrus fornicatus, induaiom 
griseum. The free mesial edge of the indusium is thickened, aud 
forms (without other addition) certain recognisable longitudinal striie, 
strin longitudinales mediales (s#u nervi Lancisii, SUm — figs. 26 and 
29). Jast before the fascia dcutata, having reached the apleninm 
corporis callosi, begins (much diminished in size) to ascend on to its 
upper side, it swells out into a tubercle looking as if the great splenium 
preand it down, tuberculum fasciffi dentabe (Zuckerkandl), Tf, 
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Between this tuberculum and the ascending gyrus hippocampi lie 
certain minute convolutions, better seen ia many animals than in 
Man, which Zuckerkandl calls callosal convolutions, BW. Excep- 
tionally in Man, these convolutions form a cord-like body, which 
Btretches on to the upper sur&ce of the corpus callosom beneath the 
gyrus fomicatus 

The fimbna becomes the cms fornicis The spknium corpons 
eallosi squeezes itself in between the cms and the continuation 




Fig. 29. — Portion of a ine<lial] section of the cerebrum. The optic thalamus ha* 
been pulled away. The structures of the temporo-»phGiioi<iaI lobo are & little 
separated from one another. NiUurrU tii*. — BW, Gyrus corporiB callooi ; CAn, 
eorav. Ammcjiiii ; Cell, corpus calloHum ; ccH, lulcui corporis caltosi ; clc, fissnra 
calcarina ; Cng, gyrus cinj^li ; Coa, commisaura anterior ; Cu, cuneua ; Fet, 
columna fomicis ; Fcp, corpus fomicis ; Fcr, cruB fomicis ; Fd, fascia ileotata ; 
Fi, fimbria ; Occ, genu corporis calloai ; H, gyrus hippocampi ; /, iatiimqi 
gyri fomicati ; oli, sulcus occipito-temporalia inferior ; PCv, peduncnlus cnnei ; 
poc, fissura parieto- occipitalis ; Rcc, rostniro corporis callosi ; i^p, sulcus sub- 
parietalis ; Spec, spleiiium corporis calliisi ; Spte, septum pellucidum ; SUm, 
atria longitadinalis medialis ; Tf, tuberculum faaciie dcotato.' ; U, uncus. 



upwards of the fascia dcntata. Between these two structures and 
the corpus callosum a triangular arcja is left. 

Starting at the foramen of Monro and travelling along the concave 
border of the fornix, the plexus choroideus finds entrance from the 
mesial surface into the lateral ventricle through a curved cleft (figs. 
26 and 38). Development teaches us, however, that no true gap 
in the brain-wall exists, for the foramen of Monro is all that is left 
of a much larger passage from the primary to the secondary fore- 
brain found in the fcetua. The velum interpositum, which spring! 
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from the primitive falx cerebri, is, with its choroid plexus, developed 
early in foetal life. By its further growth on either side the velum 
interpositum pushes the inner walls of the primitive prosencephalic 
(cerebral) vesicles before its margin into their cavities (the future 
lateral ventricles), and so makes in each of them a clefl which extends 
backwards from the foramen of Monro ; the transverse fissure of the 
cerebrum (fissura choroidea seu transversa cerebri). The involuted 
portion of the wall of the ventricle is thinned down to a mere layer 
of epithelium, which covers the choroid plexus, but still, along the 
whole extent of the transverse fissure, closes the ventricle in. 

In fig. 26 the space between the lateral margin of the fornix and 
the line along which the tela choroidea is fixed to the thalamus, 
corresponds to the transverse fissure. Through this gap the choroid 
plexus advances into the lateral ventricle. 

[It is not common in English text-books to extend the use of the 
term '^ transverse fissure " to all parts of the cleft through which the 
velum interpositum gains admittance to the lateral ventricles, but the 
custom is rather to limit the term to the "transverse fissure of BichcU" 
or incisura pallii. See Macalister's Anatomy , p. 702.] 

Fig. 28 shows the plexus choroideus, Fc, in two situations, one 
in the inferior horn and the other beneath the corpus callosum. In 
this latter situation the pitting in of the wall of the ventricle by 
the plexus is also to be seen. 



7. THE FISSURES AND CONVOLUTIONS ON THE SURFACE 

OF THE GREAT BRAIN. 

The great brain may be regarded as a single almost globular body, 
divided by the great longitudinal fissure into two hemispheres, each 
of which presents a convex outer (lateral) and a flat mesial surface, 
which meet at an edge, sharp for the greater part of its extent. 

On the surface of the adult brain a large, although variable, number 
of fissures are visible. Between them the surface is raised into con- 
volutions. 

It must be allowed that the fissures and convolutions of the cortex 
are not constant in arrangement; most of them, however, follow a 
definite type, and much trouble has been taken to determine the 
laws of their topographical distribution. We cannot yet regard the 
investigations into their developmental history and arrangement in 
different animals as complete. 

In the following account, Ecker'a nomenclature will be adopted on 
the ground that, being accepted by most anatomists, and being under- 
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stood in all lands, his classification has come, in a sense, to be an 
international one. 

The question is often discussed whether greater attention should 
be paid to the convolutions or the fissures. The proper way to look 
at the matter is to regard the fissures as cut into the surface of the 
brain, the convolutions as the portion of tissue left between adjoining 
fissures. 

If an embryonic human brain is examined at the fifth or sixth 
month, or if we look at the brain of a rodent animal, certain fissures 
are seen cutting into the flat surface in regions where no convolutions 
have yet appeared ; the latter only make their appearance as the 
fissures become numerous and approach near together. 

Fissures may be arranged in order of importance in the three 
following groups : — 

1. Principal or total fissures (fissurse, scissurse, sulci primarii). 

2. Typical or secondary fissures (sulci secundarii). 

3. Atypical or tertiary fissures (sulci tertiarii). 

The chief fissures are the first to appear and permanently the 
deepest. They are called total fissures, because in early embryonic 
life, when the wall of the ventricle is thin, they involute it into the 
ventricular cavity. An example of this condition persists in the 
adult brain in the posterior horn of the ventricle, the calcar avis, 
Phmn^ being formed in this way (fig. 27). The later subsidiary fissures 
sink into the surface only ; they are divisible into those which are present 
in every normal brain (secondary fissures), and those which are subject 
to individual variations in number and direction (tertiary fissures). 

The portions of the brain marked off by fissures are distinguished as 
lobes, lobules, and gyi-i. 

The chief divisions are distinguished as lobes. This delimitation 
applies not to the cortex only, but also to the underlying mass of the 
brain. Each lobe comprises convolutions of which some in ordinary 
parlance are termed lobules. Typical convolutions, it goes without 
saying, are those bounded by typical fissures. Atypical fissures 
bound atypical convolutions. We only recognise as convolutions 
those which appear on the surface, and often forget that little 
convolutions are to be found in the bottom of certain fissures ; deep or 
bridging convolutions. The superficial connections between adjoining 
convolutions are named by Merkel, gyri transitori [annectant convolu- 
tions]. The amount of cortex hidden away in the fissures is in the 
human brain about double that which appears on the surface. 

Chief Fissures. — l. Fissura Sylvii (fossa Sylvii,* fissura lateralis), 

*[A term better restricted to the oiien depression on the foetal brain, which 
precedes the closed-in fissure of Sylvius.] 
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fig. 30. It is essentially distinguished from all other fissures by the 
manner of its origin. Its appearance is due to the fJBwt that the 
great brain, during its growth, curves round its central stem-connec- 
tion, making on its surface an arch open in front and below, which 
closes in an area, at first oval and later triangular in form, the 
« island." 




Fig. 30. — Left hemisphere from the side. Half natural size, — Ang, Gyros aQgolaris ; 
Cf central fissure ; Ca, gyrus centralis anterior ; cllnij sulcus calloso-margin- 
alis ; Cpf gyrus centralis posterior ; /i, sulcus frontalis inferior ; Fi, gyrus 
frontalis inferior ; Fm, gyrus front, medius ; Fs, gyrus frontalis superior ; 
fs, sulcus frontalis superior ; ip, fissura interparietalis ; Of, gyrus occipitalis 
inferior ; o/, sulcus occipitalis lateralis ; Onit gyrus occipitalis medius ; Op, 
operculum ; 0«, gyrus occipitalis superior ; otr, sulcus occipitalis transversos ; 
PF, frontal pole ; Pi, lobulus parietalis inferior ; PO, occipital pole ; poc^ 
fissura parieto-occipitalis, pars lateralis ; Pop, pars opercularis ; Porb, pars 
orbitalis ; pre, sulcus prsecentralis inferior ; prcs, sulcus prsecentralis superior ; 
P8, lobulus parietalis superior; pstc, sulcus postcentralis, a constant litUe 
side branch of the interparietal fissure in front of the parieto-occipital fissure ; 
PT, temporal pole ; Ptr, pars triangularis ; raa, ramus anterior ascendens ; 
rah, ramus anterior horizontalis ; sh, pars horizontalis ; Sm, gyrus supra- 
marginalis ; Ti, gyrus temporalis inferior ; tm^ sulcus temporalis medius ; 
Tm, gyrus temporalis medius ; trs, truncus fissurse Sylvii ; Ts, gyrus tem- 
poralis superior; ts, sulcus temporalis superior; Tt, gyrus temper. transversuB. 
The boundaries between the four lobes when not made by fissures are marked 
with dotted lines. 

During the further growth of the brain, the island is, in a sense, 
fixed to the stem portion of the hemisphere, while the rest of the 
great brain is free; hence surrounding parts bulge over the island. 
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and, closing it in from three sides (from the front, from above, and 
from below), leave it lying at the bottom of a [V-shaped] cleft, the 
fissura Sylvii. The island is seen only after the neighbouring con- 
volutions have been pulled aside. 

The form of the Sylvian fissure is determined by this growth of the 
hemisphere from three sides. It consists of a short commencing 
portion, tra (truncus fissurse Sylvii), which ascends abruptly from the 
substantia perforata anterior on to the lateral surface of the hemisphere, 
and then bends over into the principal or horizontal portion of the 
fissure, sh (ramus horizontalis posterior) ; this ramus runs, slightly 
ascending, far backwards. Two short lateral fissures usually ascend 
from the anterior portion of the horizontal ramus ; of these, the first 
runs horizontally forwards, rah (ramus anterior horizontalis); the 
other ascends vertically, raa (ramus anterior ascendens). 




Fig. 31.— Left hemisphere of a human embryo at the fifth month.— jP, Frontal; 
P, parietal ; O, occipital ; Tt temporal lobes ; /, island of Reil. 

2. Sulcus centralis (sulcus Rolandi, fissura transversalis, scissura 
perpendicularis), c. This fissure also runs its course on the convex 
surface. It begins at about the level of the centre of the mesial 
cortex-border, but without quite reaching the edge, and is thence 
directed obliquely forwards and downwards towards the horizontal 
limb of the Sylvian fissure, into which, however, it seldom extends. 
Its lower end lies not quite 3 cm. behind the ramus ascendens of the 
Sylvian fissure. Since the central fissure does not cut deeply enough 
into the surface to produce a bulging of the ventricle wall, it ought 
not, strictly speaking, to be treated as a chief fissure, but its early 
origin, depth, and constancy, justify us in assigning this rank to it 

3. Fissura parieto-occipitalis (fissura occipitalis, f. occipitalis per- 
pendicularis), poCy belongs in its principal part to the mesial, in its 
smaller part to the lateral surface. Hence two divisions are 
distinguished, and often called by scpnnitc names. A mesial portion 
(fissura perpendicularis interna), ^g, 33, and a lateral portion (upper 
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part or fissui'a perpendicularis externa), fig. 32. The fissure on the 
mesial sur&ce is distinguished by its depth and extent. Commencing 




cUnv 



Fig. 32. — Left hemisphere from above. Half nat, size. — a, Side branch of the 
intraparietal fissure in front of the parieto-occipital ; Ang, gyms angohuia ; 
c, central fissure (fissure of Rolando) ; Ca, gyrus centralis ant. ; eUm, sulcus 
calloso-marginalis ; Cp, gyrus centralis posterior; fi, sulcus frontalis in£; 
Fi, gyrus frontalis inf. ; Fm, gyrus frontalis medius ; Fa, gyrus frontalis sup. ; 
/«, sulcus frontalis sup. ; ip, fissura intraparietalis ; Om, gyrus occipitalis 
medius; 0«, gyrus occipitalis superior; otr, sulcus occipitalis transversos; 
PFf frontal pole ; Pt, lobulus parietalis inf. ; POy occipital pole ; poc, fissnra 
parieto-occipitalis ; pre, sulcus praecentralis inferior ; prcs, sulcus prsecentralis 
superior ; Pa, lobulus parietalis sup. ; pHCf sulcus centralis post. ; 8, fissura 
Sylvii ; Sm, gyrus supramarginalis ; M, sulcus temporalis superior. The 
antero-posterior diameter of the corpus callosum, as it lies in the great 
longitudinal fissure, is indicated by the distance between m and n, 

at the cortex-border some 4 or 5 cm. in front of its posterior angle, 
it runs downwards and sharply forwards, joining another fissure 
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(fissara calcarina, about to be described) at an acute angle. As 
abready mentioned, tbe parieto-occipital fissure extends over the border, 
and runs a short course (1 to 2 cm.) on the convex surface. Excep- 
tionally, it reaches a long way down. 

4. Fissura calcarina (fissura occipitalis horizontalis, pars posterior 
fissurse hippocampi), clc (fig. 33), belongs exclusively to the mesial 
8ur£stce. It commences usually in two very short limbs, runs hori- 
zontally forwards, joins the parieto-occipital fissure, and terminates 
not far below the splenium corporis callosi. 

Two fissures which are not to be recognised in the fully-developed 
brain must be added to the " total " fissures. They bound the gyrus 
arcuatus, which lies on the mesial surface of the foetal brain. 

1. The arcuate fissure, which iu its upper portion bounds the corpus 
callosum (sulcus corporis callosi, cell), but which below corresponds 
to the fissure (fissura hippocampi) which causes the hippocampus 
major to bulge into the descending horn of the lateral ventricle 
(figs. 28 and 33), h. 

2. Fissura choroidea, which in the developed brain is no longer 
obviously present, nor is it auy longer in relation to the cortex proper. 
It is represented by the folding of tbe choroid plexus into the lateral 
ventricle already frequently mentioned (cf. p. 84). 

The Separate Lobes of the Great-Brain.— The attempt has 

been made to use the chief fissures as boundary lines for the lobes 
of the brain, but these fissures only constitute portions of such border 
lines, and for the rest the division giust always remain an arbitrary 
one. The frontal lobe (lobus frontalis) is tbe piece in front of the 
central fissure and above the fissure of Sylvius. The parietal lobe 
(lobus parietalis) begins behind the central fissure, and reaches back- 
wards as far as the parieto-occipital fissure and downwards to the 
fissure of Sylvius, but it is not completely sepai*ated by means of 
these fissures, either from the occipital lobe which lies behind it 
or the temporal lobe which lies below. Hence these boundaries are 
artificial, and difierently understood by difiTerent authors. Remaining 
as far as possible true to Eckera typical classification of the convolu- 
tions, we will employ for the purpose of distinguishing the parietal 
from the occipital lobe a shallow impression on the under side of the 
hemisphere, corresponding to the upper angle of the petrous portion 
of the temporal bone ; an impression often to be seen only just after 
the brain is taken from the skulL A line continuing the direction 
of the parieto-occipital fissure as far as this depression separates the 
two lobes. It is still more difi^cult to define the temporo-sphenoidal 
{hu temporal) lobe. Usually the Sylvian fissure ends by turning 
upwards at a somewhat acute angle. From this angle we can draw 
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a line backwards and downwards towards the fissure, which will 
presently be described as occipitalis lateralis (fig. 30), oL Below and 
in front of this line lies the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. 

It remains to mention the island of Reil which lies at the bottom 
of the Sylvian fissure (insula Reili, lobus caudicis, seu intermedins 




Fig. 33. — Left hemisphere, mesial surface. Halfnat. size, — Ccllf Corpus callosum ; 
cell, sulcus corporis callosi ; clc, fissura calcarina ; dim, sulcus calloso-margin- 
alis ; Cng, gyrus cinguli ; Cm, cmueus ; Frn, gjrros fomicatus ; Fa, gyrus 
frontalis sup. ; H, gyrus hippocampi ; A, fissura hippocampi ; /, isthmus g3rri 
fornicati ; Od, gyrus descendens ; oti, sulcus occipito-temporalis inferior ; Oil, 
gyrus occipito-temporalis lateralis ; Otm, gyrus occipito-temporalis medialis ; 
Pare, lobulus paracentraUs ; pare, sulcus paracentral is ; PF, frontal pole ; 
PO, occipital pole; poc, fissura parieto-occipitalis ; Preu, prsecuneus; P'J', 
temporal pole ; abp, sulcus subparietalis ; U, uncus. The boundary between 
occipital and temporal lobes is shown by the dotted line, as also in fig. 30. 



seu opertus seu centralis, lobus insulce). Its boundaries are easily 
defined. 

The following points are to be attended to in marking out these 
lobes : — 

The convolution lying in front of the central fissure is sometimes 
reckoned to the parietal lobe. 

On the mesial surface the boundary between frontal and parietal 
lobes is not marked. Supposing the central fissure were prolonged 
over the border on to this surface, it would divide a small, but most 
characteristic, lobule (the paracentral lobule) into two parts — a similar 
artificial division of the long convolution (gyrus fornicatus) which 
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sarrounds the corpus callosum would be necessaiy. The gyrus fomi- 
catus JB sometimes looked upon, as we shall presently see, as a special 
lobe. 

By some {Eberataller especially) it is denied tbat the occipital lobe 
reaches on the convex sur&ce so far downwards and forwards as we 
have described. 

It must not be forgotten that any division of the hemispheres into 
lobes is artificial, valuable only as a help to localising spots on its 
surface ; we can easily overlook the faults which are inseparable &om 
any method of delimitation. 

[Although the class itication of the lobes of the brain just discussed 
is highly artificial, and like alt other attempts at mapping out the 
brain into lobes, has no object other than to enable one to indicate 
with precision localities upon its surface, it yet appears to the 




Fig. 34.— DiaGnim ahowing the lobation of tbe cerebnim.— f. Frontal lobe; B, 
Itolandic lohe; O, occipital lobo; T, temporal lobe; /, iitaod of Beil ; Fg, 
prrUonn lobe (ancinate liynu) ; OJl, olfaotorjr balb. 

translator that the brain during its growth exhibits a well-marked 
tendency to bulge into defined lobes. A survey of all accessible 
mammalian brainn leads him to the conclusion that these natural 
lobes have a distinct mor|)hological, and, therefore, presumably also a 
distinct physiological signitlciince. As shown in the accompanying 
diagram, the anterior end of the cerebral hemisphere is the part which 
has the appearance of greatest stability. The appearance of the fossa of 
Sylvius on the outer surface seems to be due to an intimate relation 
which exists between the nucleus lenttcularis and the overlying 
cortex, whereby a portion of the surface, afterwards known as the 
island of R«i1, is fixed and prevented from participating In the free 
growth of the rest of the hemisphere. The result of this fixation of 
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the floor of the fossa of Sylvius is a bulging of the general surface of 
the hemisphere over the fossa, by which it comes at last to be covered in 
at the bottom of the "fissure" of Sylvius. In its overgrowth the sur- 
face exhibits a lobar conformation. The frontal lobe swells backwards ; 
but the growth of this region is less exuberant than that of the rest of 
the convex surface. The portion of the brain which surrounds the 
crucial or central (Rolandic) sulcus — the sigmoid gyrus of animals — the 
ascending frontal and parietal convolutions or operculum of Man, con- 
stitutes the most distinct of all the lobes of the brain. Examination of 
a large number of brains leads to the conviction that the cinicial and 
central sulci are homologous; but the marking out of the lobe is 
not affected by the view taken upon this question. The sigmoid gyrus, 
or operculum, as it may well be called, grows downwards as a lappet 
which overhangs the fossa of Sylvius. The development of this lobe 
varies distinctly as the force, rapidity, and specialisation of movement 
exhibited by the animal. The inferior and posterior part of the hemi- 
sphere bulges forwards as the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, across or below 
the fossa of Sylvius, its position depending upon the extent to which 
this fossa is overhung by the lobes already mentioned. The pro- 
longation backwards of the posterior and superior part of the hemi- 
sphere as a natural lobe is obvious in many animals. In the rabbit, for 
example, it assumes a rounded form, the surface between the lobe and 
the rest of the brain being somewhat depressed. In this respect the 
brain of the rabbit contrasts remarkably with that of the mole. These 
four bulgings, frontal, opercular, occipital, and temporo-sphenoidal, are 
the largest and most distinct, but they include other less obvious 
elevations. It is very difficult to say how that portion of the surface 
which lies behind the Rolandic and temporo-sphenoidal and in front 
of the occipital lobe should be allocated, although there are sufficient 
indications of the existence upon it of other less pronounced swellings. 
Doubtless each region of the cortex, in which a variable function is 
localised, is liable to variations in size (c/! figs. 149, 150, 151)]. 

1. Frontal Lob6* — Three surfaces are to be distinguished — lateral, 
mesial, and basal. Since the basal surface lies on the roof of the orbit^ 
it is often termed " orbital." Three constant fissures are found on the 
lateral surface — 

(1) Sulcus prsecentralis, pre + prcs^ fig. 30 (vertical frontal fissure, 
sulcus praerolandicus), lies in front of and almost parallel with the 
central fissure. 

(2) Sulcus frontalis superior, y«; and 

(3) Sulcus frontalis inferior, /t, runs forwards from the prsecentral 
sulcus, parallel with the inner border of the hemisphere. 

The prsecentral sulcus, which begins a short distance above the 
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Sylvian fissure, does not, as a rule, reach so far as the posterior end of 
the superior frontal fissure ; a short fissure, prca^ running in the same 
direction is, however, always to be found at the hinder end of the 
superior frontal fissure, and it may be regarded as the continuation 
upwards of the prsecentral which is then divided into two, sulci 
prsecentrales inferior et superior. One of the longitudinal frontal 
fissures starts from each of these divisions. Usually the superior 
pnecentral fissure runs a little downwards as well as upwards from 
the superior frontal. 

Four convolutions are marked out by these fissures : — 

(1) Gyrus centralis anterior, Ca (ascending frontal, praecentral, 
premier pli ascendant) ; a convolution which, running parallel with 
the central fissure, of which it forms the anterior boundary, traverses 
the whole of the lateral surface of the hemisphere from the fissure of 
Sylvius upwards. From it there extend forwards — 

(2) Gyrus frontalis superior, Fs (upper, first or third (Meynert\ 
fix>ntal convolution, gyrus frontalis marginal is). 

(3) Gyrus frontalis medius, Fm (middle or second frontal con- 
volution). 

(4) Gyrus frontalis inferior, Fi (inferior, third, or first (Meynert) 
frontal convolution, pli surcilier; on the left aide only, Broca's con- 
volution). [The region of the cortex, injury to which produces aphasia, 
was localised by Broca as the back of this convolution on the left side 
at its junction with the ascending frontal.] 

The superior frontal convolution includes the border of the hemi- 
sphere, for it extends over on to the mesial surface. Its lateral surface 
is often, like that^of the gyrus frontalis medius, complicated with a 
number of shallow inconstant fissures. 

The inferior frontal convolution running forwards from the lower 
end of the ascending frontal winds round both the anterior ascending 
and the anterior horizontal limbs of the fissure of Sylvius. Hence it 
is divided into three parts — (a.) pars opercularis, Pop, between the 
sulcus prsecentralis and the ramus ascendens fissuree Sylvii ; (6.) pars 
triangularis, Ftr (cap de la circonvolution de Broca), between the 
ascending and anterior horizontal rami ; (c.) pars orbitalis, Forh, in 
firont of the horizontal ramus ; this latter properly belongs to the 
orbital surface of the frontal lobe. 

" Oonnecting-con volutions " between the several frontal convolu- 
tions commonly complicate the survey. 

All three frontal convolutions are continued on to the orbital 
Burfistce of the lobe. Here the arrangement of fissures and convolu- 
tions is very inconstant {^g, 35). It often happens that the superior 
(here mesial) and inferior (here lateral) frontal convolutions run 
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backwards as far as the anterior perforated space, Spa, where they are 
united together by a connecting piece. The middle convolution is 
thus shut off from the perforated space by the folding together of the 




Fig. 35. — Left hemisphere from the base. Half naL size, — //, Chiasma nervormn 
opticonim ; etc, fissura calcarina ; er, snlcus cmciatus ; (7u, ctmeus ; Fij gyms 
front, inferior ; /t , sulcus frontalis inferior ; Fm, gyrus front, medius ; FrUy 
gyrus fomicatus ; Fb^ gyrus frontalis superior ; /«, sulcus frontalis superior ; 
^» gyrus hippocampi ; /, isthmus ; Oi, f(yrus occipitalis inferior ; oZ/*, sulcus 
olfactorius ; oti, sulcus occipito-temporalis inferior ; Otl^ gjrrus occipito-tem- 
poralis lateralis ; Otm^ gyrus occipito-temporalis medialis ; PF, frontal pole ; 
POf occipital pole ; poc, fissura parieto-occipitalis ; PT^ temporal pole ; Spa^ 
substantia perforata anterior ; Ti, gyrus temporalis inf. ; ti, sulcus temporalis 
inferior ; tniy sulcus temporalis medius ; trSy tnincus fissure Sylvii ; U, uncus. 

other two. All the fissures on the orbital surface unite together to 
form an H or an X, sulcus cruciatus, cr (orbitalis, cruciformis, triradi- 
atus). A fissure which runs parallel with the great horizontal fissure 
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is always to be seen on the orbital portion of the superior frontal 
convolution. In this lies the olfactory tract. It is termed, therefore, 
the olfactory fissure {seu sulcus rectus), olf. 

It is quite unjustifiable to look upon the orbital surfeu^e of the 
frontal lobe as a lobe proper (lobus orbitalis). The mesial surface 
of the frontal lobe is better described later on, in connection with the 
mesial surfistce of the other lobes. 

The most anterior point of the frontal lobe is termed the frontal 
pole, PF. 

The inferior frontal convolution hardly ever reaches, without 
interruption, on to the orbital surface. Usually a short transverse 
fissure from 3 to 5 cm. long, sulcus fronto-marginalis {Wernicke), is 
found in the vicinity of the frontal pole. It is not shown in fig. 30. 

2. Parietal lobe presents a lateral and a inesial surface, of which 
only the former will be considered now. A 43ingle typical fissure 
indents this lobe, the intraparietal, t/?, fig. 30 (sulcus parietalis, fissura 
parietalis cum f. paroccipitalis of Wilder), It commences behind the 
central fissure and above the fissure of Sylvius. At first it ascends 
parallel to th^ central fissure ; it then sweeps backwards in a great 
curve, and finally crosses the imaginary boundary between the parietal 
and occipital lobes to end in the latter. A continuation of its first 
portion ascends parallel to the central fissure towards the border 
of the hemisphere, which it does not, however, reach ; so that, in 
a sense, a third transverse fissure is formed (the sulci prsecentralis 
et centralis being the other two), which may be called sulcus 
centralis posterior {seu postrolandicus), pate. Interruptions to the 
course of the intraparietal fissure are very common, especially on 
the right side. A short lateral branch, a, which passes towards 
the border of the brain, running at the same time backwards, in 
front of the parieto-occipital fissure, is almost constant. 

Three convolutions are to be distinguished in the parietal lobe : — 

(1) Gyrus centralis posterior, Cp (ascending parietal, postrolandicus, 
deuxi^me pli ascendant), is bordered in front by the central fissure. 
Around the upper end of this fissure it becomes continuous with the 
anterior central convolution with which it has been running parallel. 
Its upper part is usually narrow, and therefore markedly different from 
the broad upper part of the anterior central convolution. 

(2) Gyrus parietalis superior. Pa (lobulus parietalis superior, prse- 
cuneus, gyrus parietalis primus), is that portion of the parietal lobe 
which lies behind the posterior central convolution and above the 
intraparietal fissure. It extends over the border of the hemisphere on 
to the mesial surface. This portion of the convolution is known as 
praecuneus, Prcu, fig. 3G. 
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(3) Gyrus parietalis inferior, Pt, fig. 30 (lobulus parietalis inferior, 
lobulus tuberis, gyrus parietalis secundus), lying beneath the intra- 
parietal fissure skirts around the hinder end of the Sylvian fissure 
(this portion is called the supramarginal gyrus, Sm), and then in a 
similar manner, encloses the superior temporal fissure which lies below 
and parallel to the Sylvian fissure. This second portion of the inferior 
parietal lobule is known as the gyrus angularis (pli courbe), Ang, The 
nferior parietal convolution is by no means sharply bounded on its 
occipital side. [There is no other part of the hemisphere the definition 
of which, as a whole, and its division into parts is so difficult as the 
inferior parietal lobule. Either of its constituent convolutions may be 
cut into two by the fissure which it normally confines. Supramarginal 
and angular convolutions may be simple as in fig. 30 or folded so much 
that their outline is difficult to traca] 

The inferior frontal convolution, with the exception of its orbital 
portion, together with the united lower ends of the two central 
convolutions and the inferior parietal, so &r as it lies over the island 
of Reil, constitute the operculum, Op. If the operculum be lifted up, 
or a frontal section made through the brain, it is seen that its deep 
surface, which looks towards the fossa Sylvii and the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe, is marked by several inconstant fissures. 

The mesial surface of the temporal lobe will be described later on. 

8. The Occipital Lobe. — The occipital lobe has as the whole the 
form of a three-sided pyramid with its base resting upon the parietal 
and temporo-sphenoidal lobes, and its apex projecting as the occipital 
pole, Fo, Hence we have to distinguish three surfaces, lateral, mesial 
and inferior (or basal). At present the lateral only will be dealt with. 

The fissures on the lateral surfaces are very inconstant, the following 
being more easily found than the rest : — 

(1) Sulcus occipitalis transversus, otr (hinder transverse portion of 
the intraparietal fissure). It lies behind the parieto-occipital fissure, 
and is, as a rule, continuous with the intraparietal. It runs trans- 
versely across the occipital lobe for a variable distance, and is to 
be regarded as the analogue of the conspicuous fissure which occupies 
this situation in the monkey's brain. 

(2) Sulcus occipitalis lateralis, ol (sulcus occipitalis longitudinalis 
inferior). The fissure looks as if it were the prolongation backwards 
of the principal portion of the upper temporal fissure. It lies in the 
line which this fissure would follow if prolonged backwards, on the 
lower part of the occipital lobe, nearly to the occipital pole. Fber- 
itaUer looks upon it as the inferior boundary of the occipital lobe. 

Three not always equally well-defined convolutions converge towards 
the occipital pole— 
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(1) Gyrus occipitalis superior, Oa (gyrus occipitalis primus aeu parieto- 
occipitalis medialis). 

(2) Gyrus occipitalis medius, Om (aeu secundus). 

(3) Gyrus occipitalis inferior, 0% {aeu tertius, aeu temporo-occipi- 
talis). 

The superior occipital passes into the superior parietal convolution 
through the medium of a connecting convolution which curves round 
the lower end of the parieto-occipital iissure (gyrus paroccipitalis of 
Wilder y premier pli de passage of Gratiolet [first annectant convolution 
of Turner]), The middle convolution is the continuation of the gyrus 
parietalis superior (gyrus angularis). The inferior occipital ends by 
joining with the middle, and in part also with the inferior, temporal 
convolution. 

4. The Temporal Lobe.* — It presents a lateral and an inferior 
surface which are continuous with one another around the outer 
margin of the brain. Four fissures, air sagittal in direction, are to 
be distinguished. From the Sylvian fissure downwards they are as 
follows : — 

(1) Sulcus temporalis superior, ta (parallel fissure [superior temporo- 
sphenoidal fissure], sulcus temporalis primus), a very constant and 
obvious fissure. Its chief portion is directed straight backwards 
towards the occipital lobe ; its hinder end, which turns upwards, is 
surrounded by the gyrus angularis. 

(2) Sulcus temporalis medius, tm (sulcus temporalis secundus), very 
often interrupted by bridging convolutions. 

(3) Sulcus temporalis inferior, ti (aeu tertius). 

(4) Sulcus occipito-temporalis inferior, oH (inferior longitudinal 
fissure, fissura collateralis). 

Of these four the two first are visible on the lateral surface of the 
brain ; the remaining two belong to its under surface. 

The convolutions on the lateral surface are arranged in three 
parallel folds like those of the frontal lobe, only more simply. In front, 
at the tip of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe (extremitas temporalis, 
temporal pole, PT), these three convolutions, as well as some of 
those which lie on the under surfistce, unite in a rounded dome. 

(1) Gyrus temporalis superior, Ta (gyrus inframarginalis, parallel 
convolution, gyrus temporalis primus). This convolution forms the 
lower boundary of the Sylvian fissure; it is continued behind into 
the inferior parietal lobule. 

If the lobes of the brain are pulled apart, so that a view is obtained 
of the fossa Sylvii in all its depth, it will be seen that, just as in the 

* In EngUth text-booti termed utuallp temporo-aphetundal lobe, a mmewfuU cumbroua 
papeUathn. 

7 
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case of the under side of the operculum, so also with regard to the 
upper surfece of the teiuporo-sphenoidal lobe (figs. 21 and 22), a con- 
siderable portion of cortex, hitherto hidden in the fissure, is brought 
to light. Three, and even in some cases four, convolutions are thus 
exposed. They originate in the supenor temporal convolution and 
converge backwards towards the hinder angle of the island of Reil. 
The most constant and longest of these gyri temporales transversi 
(Heschl) is the anterior, T< (fig. 21). 

(2) Gyrus temporalis medius, Tm (sen secundus). 

(3) Gyrus temporalis inferior, Ti {aeu tertius), forms the transition 
from the lateral to the under surface of the temporal lobe. 

(4) Gyrus occipito-temporalis lateralis, Otl (gyrus aeu lobulus fusi- 
formis), lying between the sulcus temporalis inferior and the sulcus 
temporo-occipitalis inferior, is usually broadest in the middle, and, 
therefore, more or less spindle-shaped. It can almost always be 
followed as far backwards as the occipital pole, hence it is also an 
essential constituent of the under surface of the occipital lobe. 

(5) Gyrus occipito-temporalis medialis, Otm (gyrus aeu lobulus 
lingualis), between the inferior occipito-temporal and the calcarine 
fissures, also originates on the under surface of the occipital lobe, of 
which it occupies the greater portion. It narrows in front and passes 
on into the gyrus hippocampi, which convolution, not mentioned in 
our enumeration,' is really the last or sixth of the sagittally-running 
temporal convolutions; as in a certain sense it represents the mesial 
aspect of the lobe, it will be described in connection with the other 
convolutions on the mesial surface of the hemisphere. 

The Mesial Surface of the Hemisphere.— On this surface the 

arched form of the hemisphere is most conspicuous, not only in the 
arrangement of the whole structure, but also in the configuration of 
its several constituents. 

The sagittal section of the corpus callosum, Ccll^ fig. 36, has the form 
of an arch, around which curves a convolution which commences beneath 
the rostrum of the corpus callosum on the frontal portion of the mesial 
aspect. It is continued backwards over and beneath the splenium, 
and runs forwards even as far as the apex of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe. This convolution is the gyrus fornicatus, Fm, It is separated 
from the corpus callosum by the sulcus corporis callosi, cclL It 
comprises two portions — (1) the part lying close to the corpus callosum, 
gyrus cinguli, Cng (gyrus corporis callosi ; often this portion alone is 
reckoned as gyrus fornicatus) ; and (2) a free-lying portion, gyrus 
hippocampi, H (subiculum comu Ammonis). The portion of the gyrus 
fornicatus in which these two segments are united is strikingly 
constricted, /, isthmus gyri fomicati. Here the middle occipito- 
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temporal convolution, Otm, becomes superficial, while another con- 
stituent of the mesial surface of the hemisphere, the cuneus, Cu, is 
insinuated between it and the gyrus fornicatus. It is connected with 
the latter by the stalk of the cuneus, PCu, fig. 29 (pedunculus cunei). 
The gyrus hippocampi swells out considerably at the anterior part of 
the temporo-spenoidal lobe, forming a hook-like curve, U (uncus, gyrus 
uncinatus). The inner boundary of the arch which forms the gyrus 
fornicatus corresponds with the embryonic sulcus arcuatus [of Arnold], 
It is represented in the region of the gyrus cinguli by the sulcus 
corporis callosi, cell ; in its lower portion it corresponds to the fissura 
hippocampi, /* {cf, p. 89). 

Broca describes the gyrus fornicatus (with addition of the olfactory 
tract) as a special lobe, lobus limbicus. Similarly Schwalbe^ on genetic 
grounds, institutes his lobus falciformis, which comprises the gyrus 
fornicatus, septum pellucidum, and fascia dentata. 

[In all animals, tlie lower and anterior part of the hemisphere is 
distinguished from the rest of the cortex-covered cerebrum by a 
profound difiference in appearance. The roundly-swelling convoluted 
part of the hemisphere terminates at the rhinal fissure. The portion 
of the hemisphere below this fissure, known as the pyriform lobe, is 
flatter than the rest, indented by blood-vessels, but not fissured, and 
usually whiter in colour. In front it tapers off into the olfactory 
tract and bulb. Behind it suddenly narrows into the gyrus fornicatus, 
or first convolution embracing the corpus callosum. The size of the 
pyriform lobe varies as the development of the olfactory apparatus. 
On the other hand, the extent to which it is overlapped by the 
temporal lobe depends upon the size of the latter, which is large in 
osmatic, small in anosmatic, animals. In Carnivora the temporal lobe 
projects far forwards over the pyriform, the rhinal fissure being 
bent at an acute angle. In Herbivora the rhinal fissure is almost 
straight, and the pyriform lobe is exposed on the lateral surface of the 
hemisphere. In Man, althougli this broad anatomical distinction 
between the pyriform lobe and the rest of the hemisphere is not 
visible, it is easy to recognise in the uncinate gyrus (including the 
gyrus hip))Ocampi) the pyriform lobe of animals. The extreme 
anterior end of the gyrus fornicatus, the ** teiTain d6sert " of Broca, 
resembles to some extent the gyrus uncinatus in its superficial aspect, 
and is also connected, apparently, with one of the roots of the 
olfactory tract. It was quite unjustifiable, however, to introduce 
the gyrus fornicatus into the connection, making one large " lobe 
limbique " in the " form of a racquet," since the ground upon which 
this was done, the supposed connection of the limbic lobe with the 
sense of smell, is at once shown to be untenable by the fact that in 
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animals in which the sense of smell is totally absent (marine mam- 
malia) the gyrus fornicatus is well developed.] 

The portion of the mesial surface of the hemisphere, to which the 
gyrus fornicatus does not lay claim, is occupied by cortical forma- 
tions belonging to the convolutions already described. These are the 
convolutions, which, lying on the border of the hemisphere, belong as 
well to its mesial as to its lateral and under surfaces. 

One fissure, sulcus calloso-marginalis, dim (sulcus fronto-parietalis 
internus), which commences below the genu corporis callosi and 




Fig. 36. — Left hemisphere, mesial surface. HalJ noL size, — Cdlf Corpus callosum ; 
ccli, sulcus corporis callosi; clc, fissura calcarina; cllm, sulcus calloso-mar- 
ginalis ; Cng, gyrus cinguli ; Cu, cuneus ; Fm, gyrus fornicatus ; Fa, gyrus 
frontalis sup. ; H, gyrus hippocampi ; A, tissura hippocampi ; /, isthmus gyri 
fomicati ; Od, gyrus descendens ; oti, sulcus occipito-temporalis inferior ; Otl, 
gyrus occipito-temporalis lateralis ; O^tit, gyrus occipito-temporalis medialis ; 
ParCy lobulus paracentralis ; pare, sulcus paracentralis ; PF^ frontal pole ; 
POf occipital pole; poc, tissura parieto-occipitaUs ; Prcu, precuneus; PT^ 
temporal pole ; sbp, sulcus subparietalis ; U, uncus. The boundary between 
occipital and temporal lobes is marked with a dotted line. 

forms an arch parallel with the arch of the corpus callosum, about mid- 
way between it and the border of the hemisphere, constitutes the upper 
boundary of the gyrus cinguli. A little in front of the splenium this 
fissure cuts its way up to and over the border of the hemisphere, 
appearing, for a short distance, on the lateral surface, behind the 
central fissure. Above the centre of the corpus callosum the calloso- 
marginal fissure sends upwards a short lateral branch, sulcus para- 
centralis, pare. After the calloso-marginal fissure has turned upwards 
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towards the margin, its original arched direction is only continued by 
a shallow depression or an inconstant fissure, sulcus subparietalis, sbp. 
Apart from the gyrus fornicatus a number of different named areas 
are met with on the mesial surface of the hemisphere, commencing at 
the frt)ntal end : — 

1. Gyrus frontalis superior, Fs. 

2. The loop of communication between the upper ends of the two 
transverse convolutions, lobulus paracenti*alis. Pare, which reaches 
backwards to the ascending portion of the sulcus calloso-marginalis, 
while its anterior boundary is formed by the sulcus paracentralis. 

3. Prsecuneus, Prcii (lobulus quadratus, mesial surface of the gyms 
parietalis superior), is a plump four-sided piece of cortex, of about the 
same size as the lobulus paracentralis, which extends as far backwards 
as the internal parieto-occipital fissure. Exceptionally, the superior 
parietal lobe, which, undoubtedly, is continuous with the precuneus 
around the border of the hemisphere, is included under this name. 

4. The cuneus, Cu (lobulus triangularis, mesial surface of the gyrus 
occipitalis superior), a conspicuous portion of the cortex lying between 
the parieto-occipital and calcarine fissures. The front of the wedge 
runs forwards as far as the isthmus fornicatus. It is known as the 
pedunculus cunei, PCu (fig. 29, not shown in fig. 36). 

5. The gyrus occipitalis descendens, Od, is seen as a narrow convolu- 
tion lying behind the bifid end of the calcarine fissure near the 
occipital pole. It unites the cuneus with 

6. The gyrus occipi to- temporalis medialis, Otm. 

The Island of Reil. — This region is hidden by other portions of 
the hemisphere which grow over it from three sides. The result is, 
that the island assumes the form of a triangular pyramid, the base of 
which rests on the brain-stem, while its apex (pole of the island of 
Reil, the point on its surface which projects farthest laterally) is 
cut off from the rest of the cortex by the sulcus circularis Reili. It is 
only wanting in front and on the ventral side, where the island is 
continuous with the lamina ])erforata anterior (limen insulse) trs 
(fig. 35). The island is divided by a constant fissure, sulcus centralis 
insulse, which runs almost parallel with the sulcus Rolandi, into a 
larger anterior and a smaller posterior part. The posterior part is 
split up into a number of convolutions, gyri recti {seu breves insula*, 
Oxddberg and Eberataller). 



The simple arrangement of convolutions described above is usually 
masked by the presence of numerous atypical furrows and convolu- 
tions ; hence it is often difficult for an inexperienced observer to iind 
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his way about the surface of the hemisphere and pick out the typical 
eon volutions from the apparent chaos. The first fissure to look for is 
always the Sylvian, which cannot be confused with any other. Next 
the central fissure [of Rolando] is found. In looking for this a mistake 
might in the first moment be made. A good guide, however, is 
a£forded by the posterior transverse convolution rapidly narrowing in 
its upper part and bounded at the top by the portion of the calloso- 
inarginal fissure which turns over on to the lateral surface. If now 
the parieto-occipital fissure is found as it turns over the border of the 
hemisphere, a sufficient number of starting points are determined to 
enable the student to orient the rest of the surface. 

The beginner is strongly recommended to study the convolutions 
and fissures in as many brains as possible in order that he may learn 
to recognise them quickly. As long as the surface is covered by pia 
mater the fissures are extremely difficult to find. 



VARIETIES AND ANOMALIES OF CONVOLUTION. 

We have so described the principal and chief subordinate fissures 
as to make it possible to find them with more or less ease in any 
normal brain. 

Non-essential differences in the arrangement of the primary and 
secondary fissures, as well as wide variations in the course of the 
tertiary fissures, characterise individual brains. There are always 
difierences between the two hemispheres, and the richer the brain in 
convolutions the greater is the difference between its two sides. Simi- 
lar individual variations in the arrangement of the convolutions in 
different individuals and differences between the two hemispheres are 
found in animals. In them, too, variation increases with development. 

The form of the skull is of great importance in determining the 
type of brain-convolution. In dolichocephalic heads the brains incline 
towards an exaggeration of the longitudinally arranged convolutions 
and fissures, while in people with brachy cephalic skulls the transverse 
fissures and convolutions are dominant. Early synostosis alters the 
arrangement of the convolutions in a similar manner {Zuckerkandl), 

One is often tempted to assert that complexity in convolution keeps 
pace with intellectual power; such a connection is not, however, 
demonstrable in every individual case. Often it seems possible to 
recognise a conspicuous development of convolutions to which a 
definite physiological purpose can be assigned in individuals remark- 
able for the preponderance of the corresponding faculties. 

The best example of this is the inferior frontal convolution [of the 
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left side] which is in intimate connection with the faculty of speech. 
Riidinger asserts that in the brains of great orators this convolution 
is strongly developed ; in the otherwise exceptionally small brain of 
Gkimbetta,* the pars triangularis was large, strongly twisted and, 
in a certain sense, doubled {Duval). On the other hand, the pars 
opercularis may be so slightly developed, that a portion of the island 
of Reil is uncovered and exposed from the surface. Great pains have 
been taken to discover a difference in type of convolution in the two 
sexes, but only slight and inconstant differences have been discovered 
{Buschke, Wagner, Riidingefi), It has been pointed out that the 
frontal lobe is better developed in man ; the sulcus centralis longer 
than in women (Passe t). 

All the principal fissures are present in human brains at the time 
of birth, but secondary and tertiary fissures are still some time from 
their complete development (only a month according to Semoff), The 
relation of the fissures to one another changes during the growing 
period, some parts of the brain developing quickly, others lagging 
behind ; thus it comes about that the angle, open in front, which the 
two central fissures make with one another, averages in the child 52*", 
in adults 70** (Ilamij). 

If, as the result of senile marasmus, or owing to other causes 
(chronic mental disease, for example), atrophy of the brain sets in, 
the convolutions become narrower, the fissures broader. On the 
contrary in hypertrophy of the brain, the convolutions are pressed 
up against the bones of the skull and flattened. 

When the fissures are conspicuously increased, although they are 
only superficial, the condition is known as polygyry. Occasionally 
little knobs of cortical substance project from the surface of con- 
volutions, especially the superior frontal. 

The frequency of anomalies in convolution is variously esti- 
mated ; some people describing as an anomaly what is only regarded 
by others as a variation. 

For example, the sulcus centralis may descend into the Sylvian 
fissure, or it may, as more often happens, end at some distance from 
it. Neither case can be properly regarded as an anomaly. Bather 
might one regard as anomalies those cases in which this fissure is 
divided into an uj)per and a lower half (Ileschl), owing to the excep- 
tional development of a convolution, which is almost always present 
although out of sight (the posterior end of the middle frontal convola- 

• [The report which went the round of the newspapers at the time of Gambetta's 
death that his brain was phenomenally small, weighing no more than 1,100 grms., 
seems to have been a complete mistake. DuvaVs estimate of 1,241 grms. has been 
confirmed by Hihlifujfr and others.] 
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tion); or again, a condition in which the gyrus centralis is double 
(Giacomini). Anomalies, in the strict sense of the word, are extremely 
rare. The sulcus postcentralis, or the anterior end of the sulcus intra- 
parietalis, not rarely cuts into the Sylvian fissure. 

More striking anomalies of the brain-surface are found as purely 
teratological conditions; for example, cyclopia, associated in micro- 
cephalic brains, with absence of certain parts, as, for example, the 
corpus callosum, the occipital lobes (inoccipitia, Eichter)^ or the 
olfactory lobes (arrhinencephalia, Kundrat), Also as the result of 
certain destructive pathological processes occurring either in intra- 
or extra-uterine life ; for example, • in porencephalia a certain portion 
of the surface of the brain is absent, and the ventricle is only 
separated from the surface by the meninges. A very rare, but 
interesting, anomaly in the arrangement of the convolutions, is that 
condition in which the two hemispheres are not completely separated 
from one another, but certain convolutions bridge across the great 
longitudinal fissure {Hadlich, WUle, Kundrat, Arnold, Turner), 



PHYSIOLOGICAL MEANING OF THE CONVOLUTIONS. 

Our exact knowledge of the topography of the cortex has been 
acquired since the time when it was first realised that the different 
regions into which it is divided are endowed with separate functions. 
Some physiologists still either disbelieve in localisation or only 
allow the application of the law in a modified sense ; but a long series 
of successful clinical diagnoses now place beyond the reach of contra- 
diction the fact that certain regions of the cortex are to a greater 
extent than the rest associated with certain functions. A full agree- 
ment as to the division of functions in the cortex does not yet obtain 
amongst the followers of the localisation theory, on which account we 
shall content ourselves with stating those points which may be con- 
sidered as definitely settled. We shall take our stand upon a 
moderate localisation, such as was first enunciated by Eocner, 

Individual centres and cortex-fields are not to be considered as 
sharply outlined and definitely marked off from neighbouring regions ; 
the so-called centres are rather the spots of maximal relation to 
functions which fade away into neighbouring areas. Hence it follows 
that the cortex-fields to a certain extent overlap one another. 

In the following summary we shall speak of the centres in this sense 
as comprehending the spots of maximal physiological relation. 

The functions of the gyrus frontalis superior and medius are not 
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sufficiently well known. Attempts have often been made to associate 
them with the higher psychical functions — " intelligence." They suffer 
most in dementia paralytica. The gyri frontalis inferior, centrales 
anterior et posterior, the lobulus paracentralis, and the anterior part of 
the superior parietal lobule, together constitute the motor region (motor- 
field or -sphere). Here the motor activity of the cortex is localised to 
the greatest extent ; it chiefly controls the muscles of the opposite 
side of the body ; to a subordinate degree those of the same side also. 

The groups of muscles represented in this region may be classified 
as follows : — 

Tongue muscles — gyrus frontalis -inferior, especially its pars oper- 
cularis, and probably also its pars triangularis (lefb-side ; motor speech- 
centre). 

Face muscles — under part of the gyrus centralis anterior. 

Muscles of the upper extremity — middle part of the gyrus centralis 
anterior extending over on to the gyrus centralis posterior. 

Muscles of the lower extremity — upper part of both gyri centrales, 
lobulus paracentralis, and some of the anterior part of the lobulus 
parietalis superior.* 

[Muscles of the trunk — marginal gyrus in front of the paracentral 
lobule — Schdfer and Horsley,'] 

A safe localisation of the remaining voluntary muscles is not yet 
possible. The involuntary muscles stand, in all probability, in no 
direct dependence upon the cortex of the brain. 

Munk*8 view, that sensation for the regions corresponding to the 
muscles thus represented in the cortex is also localised in these 
centres, cannot yet be maintained on clinical evidence. 

The functions of a large part of the parietal lobe have not yet been 
cleared up. 

The occipital lobe, its cuneus certainly, and, perhaps, the neighbour- 
ing portion of the parietal lobe (that is to say, the gyrus angularis, 
Fertier), are connected with the sense of sight. This region is the 
seat of sight-perceptions for the temporal half of the retina of the 
same side, and the nasal half of the retina of the opposite side. 
Whether or not the motor centres for the extrinsic eye-muscles lie in 
this region, extending somewhat over to the neighbouring parts of the 
parietal lobe must be left undecided. 

The temi>oral lobe probably stands in the same relation to perceptions 
of sound as the occipital lobe to perceptions of sight ; this holds good 
for the upper convolution only, or at the most for this and the middle 

* For a detailed account of the anatomical situation of the motor centres, see 
SehUJer and UornUy — Proc Royal Society, vol. xxxvi., p. 437; Phil, I'rans., vol. 
clxxix., B, p. 1, and several {tapers in Brain, 
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convolution. The anterior part of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, 
especially the region of the uncus, is intimately connected with the 
olfactory apparatus. All the rest of this very important region is, in 
its physiological relations, as yet unexplained. 

From what has been said it will be evident that a sharp delimitation 
of the cortical centres does not in effect exist. Probably individual 
variations are present in no slight degree. As far as is known the 
portions of the cortex hidden away in the fissures join in function with 
the superficial parts. 

With regard to the fissures, it is not yet decided whether they 
simply serve the purpose of increasing the superficial spread of the 
cortex or also at the same time serve to mark out territories physio- 
logically distinct. [No question in the comparative anatomy of the 
brain concerns the neurologist more closely than the question as to the 
morphological value of the fissures. Are they merely plaitings of a 
shifting surface, or are they the boundaries of morphologically distinct 
organs ? A study of the development of the fissures in the brains of 
animals which stand far apart in phylogeny teaches that they appear 
with such regularity as to sequence and progressive extension, and 
obey such definite rules as to relative depth as would, in the case of 
other parts of the body, justify us in considering them as the divisions 
between structures of separate function.] According to the views 
above set forth the second object could, owing to the partial over- 
lapping of the centres, be effected to a limited extent only by the fissures. 

There can be no manner of doubt that skull-case and skull-contents 
mutually influence one another's growth, but it would be quite a 
mistake to trace the arrangement of the convolutions to the resistance 
offered by the wall of the skull. 

This much may be taken as certain — the fissuring of the cortex of 
the great brain effects an increase in its superficial area. The same 
holds good for the cerebellar cortex, the convolutions of the inferior 
olive and the corpus dentatum cerebellL Plaits of the vascular pia 
mater extend into the fissures of the cerebrum and cerebellum, carrying 
thus to its substance the greatest amount of nutriment possible. From 
this point of view the fissures are nutrient in function {J. Seilz), 

For all convolutions the law holds good that the thinner the cortex 
the narrower the convolutions. Hence the occipital convolutions are 
the narrowest of those of the great brain. The cerebellar convolutions 
are still narrower. 

Comparative anatomy could, until recently, offer but few points of 
view in the consideration of the fissures of the great brain. The larger 
the animal the more convoluted is its brain ; but other factors besides 
size and intelligence determine its richness in convolution (Krueg). 
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SECTION III.— HISTOLOGICAL ELEMENTS OF THE 

CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



For a right apprehension of the structure of the central nervous 
system a knowledge of all the elements of which it is composed is 
absolutely necessary. 

It is not exclusively composed of nervous elements ; indeed, these 
are enfolded in a network of other structures which serve for their 
nutrition and support. 

The following is a summary of all the different kinds of tissue met 
with in the central nervous system, of each of which we shall have later 
on to give a detailed account : — 

A. Nervous constituents. 

1. Nerve-fibres. 

2. Nerve-cells. 

B. Non-nervous constituents. 

1. Vessels. 

2. Epithelia. 

3. Supporting tissues : 

(a.) Connective tissues ; 
(6.) Neurogleia. 

A. NERVOUS CONSTITUENTS. 

1. NERVE-FIBRES. 

We shall soon see that we must distinguish several kinds of nerve- 
fibre ; there is, however, one histological constituent, the EXiS- 
cylinder, common to them all, for its presence is characteristic of 
a nerve-fibre. The axis-cylinder can only with difficulty be seen in 
fresh peripheral nerve-fibres. It is only distinct after the action 
of various reagents ; so that for a time people doubted its existence 
in the living fibre, and took it to be an artificial product. 

There are various methods for bringing out the axis-cylinder. A 
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tnA tutrre aboatd be taken £rou a rvccntlj killed utimal — for example, 
the BGiatic nerre of a frag serves futkvlarij well oa account of its 
large fibres, a pan is finely teased as qni^Jj as may be without the 
addition of anytfain^ except a UtUe semm placed on an object glass, 
cmr* being taken that the lodiridBsI fibres are long and spread straight 
ont. Afterwards collodion is pot iwutd the preparation, and it is 
corered with a cover-slipL TTie axis-cyliitders ar« then seea as darker 
bands trareraing the centres of the fil»cs ; snch a [n^paration can only 
be kept a short time. 

tf a coarsely teased piece of fresh nerre is laid for twenty-four hours 
in ft weak solution of perosmic acid (O'l per cent.), and then, after 
washing, more finely teased, a preparation is made which shows the 
azis^linder as a central clear band, as well as various other details of 
structure presently to be described. Sudi fibres can afterwards be 
coloured with picrocamiine, fnchsin, snd other reagents. 

The following good method for isolating fresh nerve-fibres — often a 
matter of some difficulty — is given by 9. Mayer. A piece, about half 
a centimeter long, is cut ont of a larger nerve in such a way that it 
is left lying on the subjacent muscle, upon which it can be raised 




IfiU- il7'— Croal-iecUon from the anterior colimuu of the Epinal cord, stained in 
i«riiilne, Magn, 160 diam, — a, Peripharail grey oortei layer ; i, Bmaller 
imptiiiii. In the medullary lubetance, beeidea the croee-KCticau of larger and 
Miiuller motliilliLtad fibrei, three distinct 8t«llate connective-tiesne cells are 
■nnii, iin<i o( IhoHi is indicated liy the letter c 

wltliiiiit lif'iiig touched and placed upon a dark background. It will 
Ndoii bn nxnii that the strong nerve-sheath has retracted a little from 
ItN (iiiiitniitM nt both out ends, the nervous substance projecting with bnt 
a Hiiiitll nitiiilxtum of non-nervous element. It glistens like satin. If 
onn mill bo now fixed with a ueedie, a small bundle can be easily 
drawn out frntn tli<^ otlier end with another needle, and allows itself 
III 1m> tonsKil wlliiiiut further resistance. 

A uni'Hiin, out traimvorsoly from a spinal cord hardened in bichromate 
(if iiDtHMMiiiiii and alAiiioil in carmine, is shown in fig. 37. 

My th<<it<' ini<tliiiiln tlip axis-cylinder appears as an almost homo- 
t[tiiiniiiiii ImiiiI, wliioh presents numerous curves and irregularities due 
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to the methods employed for hardening. Fleischl says that the axis- 
cylinder is better preserved in fibres hardened in alcohol. 

By employing other reagents, further details in the structure of the 
axis-cylinder may be brought to light. It can be resolved into a 
hollow membrane '* axis-cylinder-sheath '' filled with stiff protoplasm 
or, according to others, with fluid protoplasm, in which a number of 
exceedingly fine fibres are included (primitive fibrillse). The number 
of these fibrilloe depends upon the thickness of the axis-cylinders. 
Kupffer counted over a hundred in the thicker fibres of the frog's 
sciatic nerve ; their diameter is nearly always so inconsiderable that 
it is impossible to measure them, even when very highly magnified. 
In the centre of the axis-cylinder these 
fibrillse are mostly closely packed, while 
the peripheral part often appears destitute 
of fibrillse. The large nerve-fibres in the 
abdominal cord of the crayfish, examined 
in a drop of the animal's blood, show these 
bundles of fibiillse as a central fasciculus 
(Remakj Freud), After maceration of fresh 
nerve-fibres in weak chromic acid, the 
fibrillar structure of the axis-cylinder be- 
comes sometimes distinctly visible. For 
permanent preparations Kupffer recommends 
the following method. The nerve is fixed 
in a condition of physiological extension, 
which can be accomplished (as suggested by 
Ranvier) in the following manner : — The 
nerve is fastened by means of a ligature at 
either end to a little rod of wood (tf.^., a 
match) which has previously been cut thin 
at the middle. Nerve and wood are then 
laid for two hours in a 0*5 per cent, osmic 
acid solution, washed for two hours in dis- 
tilled water, and then placed from one to 
two days in a strong watery solution of 
acid fuchsin. Jacobi finds that a concen- 
trated solution of Bismarck-brown used in 
the same way yields better results. After 
that it is washed for six to twelve hours in 
absolute alcohol, cleared in clove-oil, embedded in paraffin (maintained 
for twenty-four hours just above its melting point), and after that cut 
in longitudinal and cross-sections. Such preparations show the 
primitive fibrillse in an otherwise uncoloured axis-cylinder. At those 



Fig. 38.— Medullated peri- 
pheral fibre. Hardened in 
pot<is8ic chromcUe, stained 
in carmintf teased, Magn, 
200.— o, Axis-cylinder; 6, 
Ranvier*B node ; c, nucleus 
of Schwann's sheath. 
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particular spots in the nerve, which we shall know later on as 
Ranvier's nodes, the individual fibrillse come close together {Boveti). 

Hansen looks upon the axis-cylinder as made of a large number of 
closely packed '' primitive tubes ; " these cylindrical tubes consist of 
an extremely fine connective-tissue sheath (spongioplasm) and viscous 
contents (hyaloplasm). 

If small pieces of the spinal cord of a recently -killed animal are left 
for eight to fourteen days in a weak solution of silver nitrate (1 in 
400) in the dark, washed in water, and then, after teasing, exposed 
for a short time to daylight in a drop of glycerin and distilled water, 
many axis-cylinders are met with amongst its fibres, which for some part 





Fig. 39. — Peripheral nerve- 
fibres of the frog. Per- 
osmicacidand Bismarck- 
broym. Magn, 1,000. — 
a, Longitudinal section ; 
6, cross-section. 
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Fig. 40. — Axis-cylinder of 
a fibre from the white 
substance of the spinal 
cord. Its sheath stained 
with silver ' nitrate ex- 
hibits Frommann*s 
stripes. At a the axis- 
cylinder is naked. 
Magn. 400. 



Fig. 41. — A fresh medal- 
lated nerve-fibre from 
the sciatic of the frog. 
Magn. 200. Commenc- 
ing coagulation of the 
myelin.— a, The axis- 
cylinder projecting free ; 
6, escaping drops of 
myelin. 



of their course appear coloured brown by the silver, owing to their 
being divested of their medullary sheath. On close observation it is 
seen that this colouration is not continuous for the most part, but 
made up of a succession of darker and lighter cross-bands. The width 
of these bands varies from 1 to 4 /c/c ; on any small piece of the axis- 
cylinder, it is, however, regular, the cross stripes being in strong 
contrast with the longitudinal striation which the former methods 
have shown us. 



MEDULLARY SHEATH. Ill 

This brown colouration with silver nitrate looks as if it affected the 
axis-cylinder itself; as a matter of fact, however, it is a delicate 
membrane investing the tube in which the axis-cylinder substance, 
with its primitive fibrillsB, is contained — axls-cyllllder-sheatll. 
[Not the axis-cylinder-sheath or " rind " in Schiefferdecker^s sense ; but 
a coagulum from the lymph which accumulates between the elastic 
rind and the medullary sheath on the shrinking of the former in the 
silver nitrate. According to Schiefferdecker, the delicate elastic rind 
encloses very fluid watery albumen in which it is possible, but not 
probable, that flbrillse lie.] Often one sees the coagulated axis-cylinder 
projecting some distance out of its sheath. Upon what the peculiar 
nature of this silver impregnation depends is still uncertain ; but it 
would, nevertheless, be quite a mistake to look upon it as an artificial 
product which could be passed over. The thickness of the axis- 
cylinder does not always stand in a direct relation to the breadth of 
the transverse striae. This striation, first described by Frommann — 
hence known as Fromroann's cross bands — is found not only in 
peripheral medullated nerves, but also in the not yet meduUated fibres 
of the spinal cord of new-born animals. The axis-cylinder-sheath is in 
most nerve-fibres surrounded by still other investments, by the 
medullary sheath, Schwann's sheath, and the fibrillar sheath [Henle's 
sheath} These three sheaths are found in most peripheral nerves, 
and hence may next afibrd us material for observation. 

The medullary sheath which surrounds the axis-cylinder-sheath 
soon begins to coagulate, especially its outer layers, in freshly 
prepared nerves, producing the appearance characteristic of doubly- 
contoured nerves (fig. 41), Later on the medulla coagulates right 
up to the axis-cylinder in globular masses, which greatly alter the 
appearance of the fibre. At the cut ends of the nerves, these coagu- 
lation-products escape from the sheath of Schwann as peculiar rounded 
variously-shaped drops. 

The greater number of stains, such as carmine for example, are ab- 
sorbed but little by the medullary sheath, so that, in most methods of 
staining, this sheath is left nearly or quite uncoloured. A transverse 
section of a peripheral nerve, or of the white columns of the spinal 
cord shows colourless rings of medulla, usually stratified concentri- 
cally, surrounding coloured axis-cylinders. Sometimes some of these 
rings are stained (fig. 37) in such a way that either the cross-sections 
of certain nerves are coloured while others remain untouched ; or certain 
nerves show several concentric rings of colour. This really depends, 
however, upon the coagulation-process and not upon any histological 
differences which might have physiological bearings. In longitudinal 
sections many nerve-fibres appear irregularly tinted, since for a dis- 
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tance the medulla is colourless and then again coloured. The object 
of several methods, as for instance the acid-fuchsin staining and 
Weigert*s hsematoxylin method, is to colour the medullary sheath. 

Nerve-fibres which have been placed for twenty-four hours in a 
weak solution of perosmic acid (0*1 to 0*2 per cent.), examined .in 
glycerin, show that the medullary sheath is not continuous. It is 
best to maintain them during this immersion in a condition of physio- 
logical extension. The medullary sheath is broken at regular intervals 
(1 to 2 mm. apart in the frog), leaving a space between the segments. 
The myelin sheath is somewhat enlarged as it approaches the inter- 
ruption, at either side of which it ends while the axis-cylinder extends 
across {^g, 44). These gaps were first described by Ranvier^ and hence 
are known as Kanvier*s nodes (^tranglements annulaires). They are 
to be seen, although less clearly than in specimens prepared as above, 
not only in freshly-prepared nerves, but also in the living nerve in 
the frog's lungs {Ravntz). This proves that they are not artificial 
products. 

In osmic preparations it is further seen that the medullary sheath 
is formed of segments which, arranged like overlapping funnels, 
surround the axis-cylinder. Such a segmentation was known to 
StUling, and was again described, simultaneously, by Schmidt, LarUer- 
mann, and Zawerthal, These medullary segments may be products of 
the method ; but under any circumstances their regular arrangement 
depends upon some pre-existing quality in the medulla which demands 
our attention. Both the nodes of Ranvier and the cones of Lanter- 
mann present considerable variety in form. The two must not be 
confused together. 

Schwann's sheath (membrana limitans, neurilemma) is a thin, 
delicate, but yet firm membrane, which closely invests the medulla ; 
hence it is, as a rule, no more visible than the axis-cylinder-sheath. 
Schwann's sheath is exhibited when by slight pressure on the glass 
covering freshly-isolated nerves, some of the medulla is squeezed out 
from the tubes which contain it. 

A thin fresh nerve fasciculus is washed in water and then placed 
in a solution of nitrate of silver (1 in 300) for from ten minutes to an 
hour at most. Again it is washed in water and then examined in 
glycerin. After exposure for a short time to light such a nerve- 
bundle shows, under a low power, numbers of black crosses occurring 
at intervals (fig. 43). The meaning of these crosses is not made out 
until after teasing the fasciculus with needles. Now it is seen that 
each cross consists of a vertical and a horizontal bar; the latter 
extends from the sheath of the axis-cylinder to the sheath of Schwann, 
and corresponds to a silver-impregnated diaphragm which occupies 
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the sitiiation of Banvier's node; it may hence be termed the inter- 
medollary sheath. Through its central aperture passes the axis- 
cylinder. Others {e.g., KuhrU) term certain very delicate membranes 
which are supposed to extend across from the axis-cylinder^lieath 
to the sheath of Schwann between Lantermann's cones, "intermednl- 
lary sheaths." [If a name is needed they might be distinguished as 
"intramedullary " sheaths.] The vertical bar of the cross depends upon 
the impregnation with silver of the ends of the axis.cy Under, where it 
adjoins the intermedullary sheath. The farther from this diaphragm 
the fainter becomes the staining of the axis-cylinder. The inter- 
medullary -sheath, which is unstained by osmic acid constitutes a 
connection between Schwann's sheath and the axis-cylinder-sheath. 



Kg. 48. — Nerre-tibre from the Fig. 43.— A short piece Fig. 44. — Aniaolated 



•oiatic of the frog, after treat- 
ment with oimic add. Magn. 
400.— a, Ruivier's node ; b, 
nnoleiiB of Schwann's iheath. 
The darkly-atained medullary 
■hoath eihibita the clefts which 
Mparate Lantermann'B conea. 



of a thin peripheral 
nerve treated with 
nitrate of silver. 
Magn. 30. It ahows 
□nmerona nodea of node. 



meduUated fibre 
treated with ailver 
nitrate. Magn.^Oa. 



Between each two nodes of Banvier Schwann's sheath presents an 
oval nucleus, at either pole of which lies a little granular protoplasm. 
The nucleus occnpies a depression in the medullary sheath. Only In 
fishes are several nuclei found in a single intemode. The nuclei of 
Schwann's sheath are beat seen in preparations stained with carmine 
or aniline colours or in osmic preparations ; in the latter they appear 
greeniah-grey (figs. 38 and i%). 
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Lastly, each fibre is invested by a delicate coat, the flbrillar sheath 
[sheath of Henle]. It consists of a thin membrane in which delicate 
longitudinally mnning fibres seem to lie (presumably plaits in the 
membrane). The nuclei which lie on this sheath and stain out 
conspicuously with fuchsin are regarded by Key and Retzivs as belong- 
ing to endothelial cells which clothe the sheath. A lymph space lies 
between the fibrillar sheath and Schwann's sheath ; but probably the 
fibrillar sheath is not closed in completely on all sides. 

[The endothelial sheath, which invests the fibres and provides a 
bath of lymph in which each fibre lies, is a specially modified layer 
of the immediately contiguous connective-tissue cells. It is seen 
best where it surrounds isolated fibres, whether meduUated or not 
{e.g,y olfactory nerves). Within a nerve-fasciculus it forms pai*t of the 
endoneurium. In the central nervous system its place is taken by 
neurogleia (connective) tissue.] 

Of the numerous views with regard to the constitution of medul- 
lated fibres, we will mention only the opinion of Ewald and Kuhne^ 
founded upon their digestion-method, that the whole myelin-sheath 
is traversed by a close-set network of homy substance (neuro-keratin). 
Stilling had long ago so represented the constitution of the fibres. 
Bezzonico, Golgi^ Cattanif and others have detected in Lantermann's 
constrictions peculiar spirally arranged fibres, which also correspond to 
Kuhnt*s cones. 

Nerve-fibres which possess all the elements above mentioned occur 
exclusively in peripheral nerves. 

Axis-cylinders, the essential elements in the conception of nerve- 
fibres, are found without further investment in the central nervous 
system, and in end organs. They are, for the most part, very fine, 
and may consist of but a single primitive fibril. 

Ajcis-cylinders surrounded by sheaths of Schwann,* but without 
medulla, compose the greater |K)rtion of the sympathetic commissural 
cords. In these cords, however, as well as in the sympathetic plexus, 
not a few medullated fibres are to be found. Usually their medullary 
sheaths are thin. Numerous oval nuclei are disposed around the 
non-medullated fibres with their long axes in the direction of the fibre. 
These nuclei belong to the shoath of Schwann, which lies so close on 
the axis-cylinder that its membranous nature can be scarcely recog- 

* [The membranous sheAth which turroundt non-medulUted fibres and carries 
numerous nuclei on its inWriml •tirfai'e has been regarded usually as the 
homologue of the similar sheath whioh Invests isolated medullated fibres ; the 
sheath of Henle. It has beon outti>iiiary. on the other hand, to look upon 
Schwann's sheath as a membrane, possibly the investing membrane of the myelin 
<;ella, whioh cannot exist apart fnmi the medulUiy sheath.] 
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niBod. It is characteristic of iion-medullated (grey or Hemak's) fibres 
that they appear to divide and unite again in plexuses. Possibly the 
pleziform appearance is illusive, depending upon the difficulty in 
isolating non-medulla ted fibres. They are supposed by Boveri to 
possess a delicate analogne of a medullary sheath. To see these fibres 
well the sympathetic nerve should be taken from the neck of a liviog 
r recently killed animal, placed iu a veak solution of bichromate of 



potassium (I in 200), stained in carmine, and teased out (fig. 45). 





Fig. 45.— Bemok'B fibres Fig, 46.— Central tneduUaled Fig. 47. — Vei7 fine 

from the sympathetic nerve-fibre from the brain, varicose aiia-cy linden 

of the neck of a withont sheath of Schwann. from the bulbus olfao- 

rabbit. Carmine ttain- Magn. 200. toriuB ot the dog. 

ing. Magiu 200. Magn. 400. 

Scattered grey fibres are also to be found in peripheral nerves. The 
ol&ctory nerves consist exclusively of such axis-cylinders, naked 
except for the investing sheath of Schwann [and Henle's sheath]. 
Both motor and sensory nerves at their peripheral ends lose first their 
sheath of myelin and then their sheath of Schwann. 

Medultated fibres destitute of Schwann's sheath arc also to be found; 
all medullated fibres of the central nervous system belong to this class. 

They are best seen after a small piece of brain or spinal cord has 
been placed for twenty-four hours in a weak solution of perosmic acid 
(1 in lOUO) and then teased. Such medullated fibres, having no 
supporting investment, do not show a distinct border when they are 
teased out ; but the medulla bulges (" varicose fibres ") or breaks away 
from the axisM^ylinder, leaving it free for a longer or shorter distance 
(Bg. 40). 

The fine non-medullated, as well as the finest of the medullated, 
fibres which have no sheath of Schwann, show the axis-cylinder beset 
with little swellings (varicose axis.cylinders). It might be concluded 
from this that the finest axis-cylinders are not invested with an axis- 
cylinder-sheath (Gg. 47). 

"So difiisrence iu structure between motor and sensory fibres has yet 
been detected ; nor is it, as was formerly supposed, correct to say that 
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motor fibres are uniformly larger than sensory ; rather has Schvxdhe 
proved that in general those fibres are thickest which have the longest 
course. So far as mammals are concerned, it appears that the fibres 
are larger in the larger animals, a conclusion in harmony with the 
statement just made as to the relation of diameter to length. 

[The size of a nerve-fibre depends upon other factors besides its 
length. Up to a certain point it varies (if a motor fibre) as the size 
of the muscle-fibre which it innervates, although in considering cases 
bearing upon this rule the fact that a motor nerve-fibre usually 
divides to supply a number of muscle-fibres must be taken into 
account. The relation in number between the fibres of a muscle and 
the fibres of the nerve supplying it is constant for each case, but 
varies widely for different muscles, from 1 nerve-fibre to 40 muscle- 
fibres in the leg, to 3 nerve-fibres to 7 muscle-fibres in the extrinsic 
muscles of the eyeball. Many more observations and numerous 
corrections are necessary before the laws which govern the size of 
nerve-fibres can be formulated. The quality of its action as well as 
the size of the muscle-fibre appears to influence the size of the nerve. 
The fibres going to the slowly-acting red muscles of the rabbit are 
smaller than the fibres supplying the more highly differentiated 
white muscles. Spinal motor and sensory fibres reach a diameter of 
about 20 fj* in the dog {GaakeU), MeduUated sympathetic fibres are 
usually from 2 /c/c to 2*5 /c/c in diameter. At the first moment it might 
be thought that the fibres supplying plain muscle do not support the 
generalisations just made ; but it must be remembered that their 
disposition is very different to that of the motor-fibres of striated 
muscle ; instead of each fibre running straight from its nutritive cell 
in the spinal cord to its destination, it ends in a sympathetic ganglion 
in a "distributive" cell from which a large number of fine non- 
medullated fibres proceed to the muscle. It is possible that in 
Auerbach*s and Meissner's plexuses the process of subdivision is carried 
still further.] 

In the spinal cord of many fishes a single conspicuous fibre is to be 
seen in the anterior column on either side, Maulhner*8 " colossal fibre " 
with a diameter of nearly 0*1 mm. So, too, in Malapterurus electricus 
the fibre in the spinal cord destined for the electric organ is marked 
out by its considerable size. The medullated fibres of the brain are 
distinguished from those of the spinal cord by their tenuity. No 
medullated fibres are found in any invertebrate, nor are they present 
in cyclostomes or lophobranchii. Rawitz has found, however, in the 
nervous system of acephalse a substance which may be ranked with 
myelin. So, too, in embryos of early date all fibres are non-medullated ; 
and the feu^t that they acquire their medullary sheaths by degrees (in 
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some fibres only after birth) is the basis of one of the most important 
of anatomical methods. ' 

The peripheral fibres in the puppy, for example, are already medul- 
lated at birth ; but so unequally is the medullary sheath disposed that 
the fibres look as if varicose (fig. 48). Perhaps the cause of Lanter- 
mann's cones is to be sought for in this bead-like deposition of medul- 
lary matter. 

The histological interpretation of the medullary sheafch has suffered 
several changes in recent years ; one of the opinions with regard to its 
constitution which most deserves attention is that 
of Baveri, that it consists of a succession of hollow 
cells so placed together as to form a continuous tube 
through which passes, without interruption, the 
axis-cylinder. Each segment lying between two of 
Kanvier's nodes answers to such a cell. Each 
possesses a single nucleus. At the node the sheath 
of Schwann dips in towards the axis-cylinder-sheath. 
This latter sheath does not belong in any sense to 
the axis-cylinder, and, therefore, would be better 
named the inner neurilemma. The sheath of Schwann 
is not supposed to extend without a break across 
the node, and so the independence of each cell is 
kept up. In spite of this Jacobi seems to be correct 
when, as the result of his exact investigations, he 
says that Schwann's sheath presents no gaps at 
Itanvier*s nodes, even in the earliest stages of its 
development. 

Vignal is doubtless right in supposing that the 
bundle of fibrils, of which the embryonic axis- 
cylinder is made up, is embraced and surrounded by 
soft amoeboid cells which encircle it much in the way in which an 
amoeba draws itself around a foreign body. 

From this point of view each node expresses the plane of contact 
of two neighbouring cells — an intercellular space in fact (Boveri), 

[The account of the structure of nerve-fibres given above makes it 
quite clear that the essential part of a nerve-fibre, the axis-cylinder, is 
an unbroken process of an epiblastic cell, the nerve-cell in the spinal 
cord or spinal ganglion. Spinal cord and ganglia were originally 
portions of the epiblast. The cord is formed by the involution of 
the neuro-epithelial tube. The ganglia are derived by delamination 
from rudiments which lie outside the rudiment for the cord. The 
epithelial cells of the embryonic cord throw out processes which 
seek, down through the mesoblast, for the muscle-fibres they are 



Fig. 48. —Peripheral 
nen'e-fibre from a 
new-bom puppy, 
partially surround- 
ed with myelin. 
Magn, 200.— «, nu- 
cleus of Schwann's 
sheath. 
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destined to supply, or else are elongated strands uniting the cell in 
the cord with a sister-cell in a sympathetic ganglion. The cells of the 
spinal ganglion throw out a process on either side. The distal process 
seeks a sensory cell. The proximal process works its way into the 
cord (Beard), It is almost impossible to suppose that the nerve- 
filament finds its muscle-fibre without a guide ; perhaps the junction 
between nerve-cell and muscle-cell is effected very early, at a time 
when they are almost or quite in contiguity, and the subsequent 
elongation of the nerve-fibre is due to the change in situation of the 
muscle; at present the subject is beset with difficulties which will 
only clear up when fresh facts are brought to light. What is the 
origin of the myelin and other cells by which the axis-cylinder 
is ensheathedl In all probability the primitive neuro-epithelial 
cells fall into two groups. Some become nerve-cells ; others, less 
favoured, serve for their support. These latter, again, exhibit a 
subdivision of labour. Some of them acquire a large amount of 
the fatty metabolite myelin, and, applying themselves to the nerve- 
fibres within the cerebro-spinal system, invest them with their 
cylindrical medullary segments (Schiefferdecker is convinced that 
inti*a-axial fibres show Banvier's nodes). Other supporting cells con- 
stitute the connective-tissue of the brain and cord, the cells of Deiters, 
or neurogleia-cells of various kinds. Have the myelin-cells of peri- 
pheral nerves a similar epithelial origin 1 Vignal is inclined to answer 
this question in the affirmative. He believes that they emigrate with 
the axis-cylinder from the central system. The sheath of Schwann 
would seem to be the outer cell-membrane of the myelin-cell ; the single 
nucleus indicating that each segment is formed from one cell only. It 
is difficult, however, to account for the absence of any such membrane 
around the myelin-cells within the cerebro-spinal axis, if both within 
and without the axis they are derived from similar epithelial elements. 
It is possible that the axis-sheath is the same cell-membrane on the 
incurved side of the myelin-cell.] 

Pathologrical Changes in Nerve-flbres.— But few alterations 

in nerve-fibres due to disease are known as yet ; methods are certainly 
needed to enable us to recognise such changes. 

The most important form of degeneration of a meduUated fibre 

yet observed, and the one most studied hitherto in detail, is that which 
results when a peripheral fibre is cut off from the nerve-centres {cf. 
p. 19). The first investigations in which this method was used were 
made by A. Waller^ and hence the process is known as " Wallerian 
degeneration." If a peripheral nerve is cut across (the sciatic nerve is 
convenient for the purpose) one finds during the interval between the 
second and the fourteenth day in a mammal (in cold-blooded animals 
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the changes occur more slowly) after it has been hardened and coloured 
in osmic acid the following changes — at first the myelin breaks up ir- 
regularly ; later it shows only scattered blackened drops and numerous 
dark granules, Schwann's sheath being filled out in places only. The 
protoplasm and the nuclei appear to be increased. The axis-cylinder 
is broken into a succession of detached pieces of different length, often 
twisted or coiled; finally it disappears (fig. 49). In the last stage 
Schwann's sheath alone survives to represent the nerve-fibre. It looks 
like a thin cord of connective-tissue; scattered groups of granules, and a 
few myelin drops alone reminding us that we have to do with a tubular 
membrane. Multiplication of nuclei occurs by caryomitosis {Tangl), 

As the first result of section of peripheral 
nerves the degeneration advances, in the peri- 
pheral as well as in the central segment, only 
as far as the next node of Kanvier where it 
seems to be stopped {Engelmann), While, 
however, in the central stump, despite its 
functional inactivity, no further changes occur 
for months, degeneration advances rapidly 
throughout the whole length of the peripheral 
portion of the nerve. 

Now, recent observations have shown that 
even in the central stump many nerve-fibres 
degenerate (in Man) in the manner just de- 
scribed, while, on the other hand, in the 
peripheral portion a certain number of fibres 
remain intact {F. Krause), In most animals 
the number of fibres which degenerate in the 
central stump is small. Obviously these are 
sensory fibres whose trophic centres are situate 
towards the periphery. 

Degrenerative processes in non-medul- 

lEted fibres are known in but a few cases, 
as for instance in the fine fibres of the cornea. 
Ranvier has observed in the Remak's fibres 
of peripheral nerves a multiplication of nuclei 
and the appearance of peculiar highly-refracting Fig* 49. — Two fibres 

granules as well as fat granules. ^^°™ *^^ anterior 

mi- r J X' 'j.t^' j.\. roots sprinring from a 

The proirress of degeneration withm the -^ , - y j 

r o o softened spmal cord. 

central nervous system when fibres are cut Mann, 200. 

off from their centres appears to differ from 

that occurring in peripheral nerves in certain points not yet 

sufficiently understood. 
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Later, in two to three months, the process of regpeneratiOIl may 
be observed in cut nerve-fibres ; on the whole the central idea of 
the process consists in this — the axis-cylinders of the central portions 
of the cut nerves constitute the foundations for the newly-created 
nerve-fibres, which grow through the scar and enter the old sheaths 
of Schwann, several nerves often entering a single sheath, along which 
their course to the periphery is directed. At first these newly-formed 
fibres are finer than the old ones, and the distance between the nodes 
is less. A direct union of a cut nerve by " primary intention *' is 
impossible (Krau8e). 

S. Mayer has proved that a continual replacement of nerve-fibres 
goes on normally in peripheral nerves ; since fibres are always to be 
met with in conditions of de- and re-generation. This is especially 
the case in the nerves of the brown rat (mus decumanus). 

NeuritiC degreneration is usually described in connection with 
the form which results from the cutting off of the trophic influence of 
a centre ; the processes were supposed to be identical, whereas they 
are, as a matter of fact, quite different. 

This second form of nerve-change is met with in many infectious 
diseases (especially in the paralysis which follows diphtheria), as well 
as in certain paralyses due to poisons, as in lead paralysis (GombauU), 

In these cases the nerve is not dis- 
eased throughout) but only in certain 
segments, which alternate with others 
that remain quite normal. Further, 
the disease affects only the myelin- 
sheath and the sheath of Schwann, 
while the axis-cylinder appears at first, 
at any rate, to remain intact. Lastly, 
the products of the destroyed myelin 
are not large drops, but little groups 
of fatty granules. Just like this, too, 
is (according to Gombatdt) the degen- 
eration of peripheral nerves which 
accompanies alcoholic paralysis ; with- 
out, however, the same segmental 
localisation. The pathological changes 
in the central nerve-fibres which occur 
in disseminated sclerosis may be ranged 
here; for the axis-cylinder, despite the changes in the medullary 
sheath, is long preserved. 

Kegeneration of fibres in the central nervous system with restora- 
tion of function never occurs, in the higher animals at any rate. 




Fig. 60. — Several forms of hyper- 
trophic varicosity of axis-cylin- 
ders from softened foci in the 
spinal cord. Magn, 200. 
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While the segments of a cut peripheral nerve grow together again, 
a cut central nerve-tract is for ever put out of action. 

Another form of nerve degeneration is associated with partial 

hypertrophy of the axis-cylinder. This is found in central 

fibres and is always a sign of irritation, as for instance in myelitic 
and encephalitic lesions ; often, too, in neuro-retinitis the optic fibres 
of the retina, which are just as well considered as central fibres, suffer 
beaded enlargement. 

In less severe conditions the axis-cylinder shows only slight swell- 
ings (varicose axis-cylinders, fig. 50). In advanced stages it may for a 
considerable distance be swollen out to six times its normal diameter, 
when it usually begins to exhibit transverse cleavage ; fine granules 
of fat, usually arranged longitudinally, are often found in the enlarged 
pieces; their presence places beyond a doubt the degenerative 
character of the process. In fibres presenting this inflammatory 
change the separate swellings of the axis-cylinder may be so charged 
with fat granules as to present the appearance of fattily degenerated 
cells (Unger), 

The medullary sheath is also in some cases of myelitis considerably 
thickened (Leyden), It is necessary, however, that one should carefully 
exclude cases in which the enlargement occurs post-mortem. 

Calcified nerve-fibres which are not the processes of calcified 
nerve-cells are rare. Fbrater saw calcified fibres in the lumbar swell- 
ing of the spinal cord. 

It was hoped that by the use of new reagents, such as saffranin 
{Adamkieuncz), other changes in nerve- fibres would be recognised. 

2. NERVE-CELLS. 

It is not easy to define a nerve-cell (or ganglion cell) from a histo- 
logical point of view. It is possible to imagine that a bundle of 
primitive nerve-fibrillffi may at certain points of their course or even 
at their ends, suffer a thickening owing to a nucleus with its proto- 
plasm insinuating itself among the fibrilke. Thus would be produced 
theoretically the simplest and most generalised type of nerve- 
cell ; it is practically impossible, however, to determine the existence 
of such conditions ; so, too, it is very seldom possible to establish, 
under the microscope, another characteristic which beyond all doubt 
decides the nervous nature of a cell — namely, the continuity of one of 
its processes with a nerve-fibre. We are obliged in the majority of 
cases to seek for other evidence before we can decide whether or 
not we have to deal with a nerve-cell (see figs. 51, 52, 53). 

The primitive form of a nerve-cell is the sphere ; from this, by the 
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prolongatioaofoneofitaaxea, a spindle is produced. Never, however, 
is one di&meter of the nerve-cell greatly diminiBhed (as in tessel&ted 
epithelium) or greatly increased (as in mnscIe-Gbre). 

So it cames about that from every aerve-oell one prooeia at least, 
but usually more than one, originates, which alters, bat never com- 
pletely obscures, the globular or spindle-shape of the cell 
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All nerve-cells possess a granular protoplaam, which is for the most 
part prolonged some distance into the processes. 

In the interior of the nerve-cell is a relatively large dear nucleus 
round or oval, or occasionally angular with rounded angles, and 
presenting besides a characteristic granulation, which occasionally 
constitutes a distinct network ; an unusually large nucleolus is found 
within the nucleus, in this often a nucleolulus is to be seen. Even 
in very large cells in which the nucleus is completely covered with 
the protoplasm of the cell-body, the nucleolus still shines through 
owing to ita high refraction. In the sympathetic it is common to find 
nerTe.cells with two nuclei. A fibrillar striation is otlen clearly 
recognisable in the protoplasm of the cell, especially at the root of the 
cell-processes (fig. 51). 
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It is exceedingly difficult to distinguish small nerve-cells from other 
cellular structures. No difficulty exists in the case of the larger ones, 
which are amongst the largest cells in the animal kingdom. They 
attain to a size of 0*1 mm., and even more in diameter; the electric 
cells in the spinal cord of malapterurus are as much as 0*21 mm. in 
diameter. 

Other characters by which the nerve-cells may be recognised are the 
following : — 

Many nerve-cells, especially the larger ones, contain a little heap of 
light yellow granules, regarded as a lightly-stained fat-like *^ pigment " 
substance. Usually the pigment is accumulated on one side of the 
cell near a process (figs. 52, 53, and 54). A dark-brown pigment is 
less common ; it may almost fill out the cell-body, so that the nucleus 
remains as the only clear spot, and may extend for some distance into 
the processes. Such pigmented cells are grouped together in masses 
in two situations in the brain, the substantia nigra, and substantia 
ferruginea. They are scattered in other situations, as, for instance, 
the border of the vagus nucleus. Strongly pigmented cells are to 
be found outside the brain in the spinal ganglia and the ganglia 
of the sympathetic. Pigmented nerve-cells are rare in animals. No 
relation seems to obtain in Man between the general abundance of 
pigment and the pigmentation of the nerve-cells. The cells of the 
new-bom child are free from pigment; pigmentation first appears 
later in life, and reaches its maximum in old age. Many large cells, 
as, for instance, Purkinje's cells in the cortex of the cerebellum and 
certain small cells, always remain devoid of pigment. 

The chemical nature of the pigment is not yet understood. The 
clear pigment stains dark with osmic acid and Weigert's hnma- 
toxylin method. The dark pigment of the human brain becomes 
lighter when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. A pigment is 
found in the nerve-cells of fresh-water molluscs, which turns green, 
blue, and finally indigo on treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid {Buchholz)^ and in acephalse there exists a brownish-yellow 
pigment which turns, on the application of this reagent, a deep olive- 
green (Rawitz), 

The pigment granules in the human nervous system appear, even 
under the highest magnification, always round or roundly angular. 
They can hardly be seen in perfectly fresh preparations. 

Nerve-cells are further characterised by the behaviour of their 
nuclei towards heematoxylin. If one stains a section with alum- 
hematoxylin (p. 11), all nuclei, except the nuclei of nerve-cells, 
assume a deep blue colour ; but even the largest nerve-cell nuclei 
present merely a blue-grey tone. 
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Nerve-cellB are not iavested by any proper cell-wall. In some 
places, such as the spinal and sympatbetic ganglia, and in the accessory 
auditory nucleus, they are enclosed by capsules of epithelial cells, 
through which the processes, which are usually simple, come out 
(fig. 54). According to Max Schultze, the cells on the auditory nerve 
of the pike are invested with a myelin case. 




Fig. M.— Two cells from 
a human B]>inal gan- 
glioii. Th«j have 
shrunk away from their 
capsules, on the inner 
surfaces of which the 
nuclei which line them 
are aeen. Each point 
of the cell which re- 
nuiins connected with 
the capsnle looks like 
a process. Magit. SOO. 




Fig. 55.— Pjrrainidal cell from 
the cortex of human cere- 
brom. Magn. 200. 



The forms assumed by nerve-cells are observed partly in sections 
prepared by the several methods already described, portly in prepara- 
tions of isolated cells. For separation, pieces of grey matter from the 
anterior horn of a spinal cord, as fresh as jxissible, are macerated in 
the following way : — They are placed in a weak straw-coloured solution 
of bichromate of potassium for two to four days, or by Ranvier's 
method in a mixture of one part absolute alcohol and two p&rta 
water. A little carmine or fuchsin may be added directly to the 
macerating fluid. The larger cells with their processes may then be 
easily isolated with the lud of a simple microscope. Fairly good per- 
manent preparations may be made by spreading out the deposit 
containing the isolated cells on an object-glass, allowing it to dry, 
and covering with dammar varnish. Cells may also be easily isolated 
after the tissue has lain for fourteen days in a O'l per cent, solution 
of osmic acid. Vignal recommends arsenicated glycerin jelly for pre- 
serving teased preparations. 
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Much is to be learnt from such preparations, especially with regard 
to the arrangement of the cell-processes. 

Anastomosis between two nerve-cells by means of a thicker process,, 
as is ofien drawn and described, either does not exist at all or is only 
found as an abnormality. 

The nerve-cell processes either divide dichotomously until they ac- 
quire the utmost tenuity, when one may look upon them as primitive 
fibrils which cannot (on account of their extreme delicacy) be followed 
&rther (fig. 52); or else the process (as in the case of the apical process- 
of the cortical cells, fig. 55) gives off little branches at right angles, and 
while it ever becomes thinner it presents slight enlargements at the 
points of origin of these side-branches. Probably one process at least 
of every [large] nerve-cell goes over into the axis-cylinder of a medul- 
lated nerve (in the case of many cells more than one process perhaps) 
before it breaks up into the finest primitive fibrils. This process may 
be distinguished as the chief or axis-cylinder process in contradis- 
tinction to the protoplasmic processes of Deiters or ramified processes 
of Mctx SchvXtze. The direct passage of a nerve-cell process into a 
nerve-fibre can only be seen under especially favourable conditions 
(Koachevmikoff), According to Deitera the axis-cylinder process is 
distinguished from the others by its hyaline appearance (fig. 52). 

In the greater number of cells seen in preparations made according 
to the most suitable methods (silver or corrosive sublimate colouring^ 
of Golgi or Pal [methods which, as explained later on, really effect 
a precipitation around, not a colouring of, the process]) the axis- 
cylinder processes present appearances which cannot in any sense be 
regarded as specifically characteristic. It is better, therefore, to avoid 
hastily diagnosing such processes as do not, by their whole behaviour 
and relations, mark themselves out as axis-cylinder processes. 

The number of processes given off by a nerve-cell varies, but seldom 
exceeds five or six. Apolar nerve-cells seem to be physiologically 
inconceivable. They are to be looked upon either as developing cella 
or as artificial products. Eauber regards such apolar cells as arrested 
developments; cells remaining in their original processless condition. 
It is difficult to understand the physiological value of unipolar cells, 
since, as a rule, their processes divide soon after they are given off 
from the cell. Many of them may, therefore, be looked upon as bipolar 
oells, the processes of which unite before they join the cells. Eanvier 
has proved that this is the case with the cells [of the spinal ganglia] 
which have a single T-shaped process. The finest ramifications of the 
processes join a nerve-network from which again the branches are 
probably re-associated into thicker fibres clothed with medullary 
sheaths. 
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The behaviour of the processes in the sympathetic of the frog is 
remarkable (Beale, Arnold); the cells of these ganglia give rise to a 
straight process usually attached to the cell by a conical base which 
runs for some distance without dividing, while a second process (the 
spiral fibre) surrounds the first with several spiral coils before it, too, is 
covered with a medullary sheath. 

The higher we ascend in the animal kingdom and the more highly- 
developed the nervous system, the richer in processes do the nerve-cells 
become. This is easily proved by means of sections of homologous 
parts of the central nervous system. For example, one may compare 
the anterior-horn-cells of fishes, which are usually bipolar (fig. 51), with 
the stellate cells of mammalia (fig. 52). It stands to reason that the 
greater the number of conducting paths by which the nervous elements 
sre bound together, the more complicated and varied will become the 
functions which they are capable of carrying out. 

Nerve-cells which survive removal from the animal to which they 
belong are best obtained from invertebrates. According to Freud, the 
cells of the abdominal ganglion of the fresh-water crayfish may be 
examined in a living state in the blood of the animal. 

The living cell is seen to consist of a substance arranged in a network 
and continued into the fibrillse of the nerve-fibres as well as of a homo- 
geneous basis substance. In the nuclei of these cells Fretid has seen a 
variable number of bodies assuming a variety of forms (for the most 
part they are longer or shorter rods, twisted or forked threads, and so 
forth), which, as long as the cell lives, undergo obvious changes in 
shape and place. 

F, Fleiachl has observed movements of the whole nucleus in the fresh 
cells of the Gasserian ganglia of the frog under the influence of boracic 
acid. 

Other important facts concerning the relations of living nerve-cells 
of the sympathetic and spinal ganglia to their processes have been 
discovered by the use of Ehrlich's method of introducing methyl-blue 
into the circulation of the living animal (Ehrlich, Aronson, Smimow), 
In the sympathetic cells of the frog the straight process remains un- 
coloured, while the spiral fibre stains intensely blue ; it is, therefore, 
possible to see that the coiled fibre breaks up into fine fibrils which 
surround the surface of the cell in the same way that cords enclose 
a balloon. The threads present button-like swellings. The sym- 
pathetic cells in the rabbit, and, indeed, both kinds of cell in the 
higher vertebrates, exhibit a similar structure. Since methyl-blue 
stains sensory fibres more easily than motor ones, the spiral fibre may, 
perhaps, be looked upon as the centripetal process of the cell (Ehrlich), 

The diflerence in behaviour of neighbouring cells towards colouring 
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reagents, and especially towards Weigert's hsematoxylin ("chromo- 
philous'' and " chromophobic " cells), justifies the conclusion that 
they differ in function (Flesch, Kaneff, Benda). 

A quite distinct kind of nerve-cell is found in many situations, as, 
for example, the substantia gelatinosa [Bolandi], the retina, [the 
olfactory bulb], and the nuclear layer of the cerebellum. The state- 
ments made with regard to nerve-cells are not applicable to these 
so-called gfranulo cells. They consist almost exclusively of granular 
nuclei of 5 to 8 At in diameter, without any strongly refracting 
nucleolus. Their protoplasm is very scanty. Usually 
the processes and cell-protoplasm are not visible ; in 
no cases can the very fine processes be followed far 
(fig. 56). The nuclei stain strongly with hsematoxy- 
lin. This is a reason against regarding them, as is 
often done, as of equal value with nerve-cells. On ^«- ^O.-Granulea 
the other hand, they do not completely agree in the cerebellum, 
structure with other tissue elements, the connective- 
tissue cells, for example, nor is it possible to imagine what might be 
the use of such heaps of non-nervous elements in so many places in 
the nervous system. 

It is well to consider these " granules " (which are best exhibited 
in teased preparations of the nuclear layer of the cerebellum) as a 
peculiar tissue-adjunct of the nervous system. 

[Some light is thrown upon the nature of these granule cells by a 
consideration of the situations in which they occur. In the retina 
they constitute a stratum many cells deep, the " inner nuclear layer." 
It is almost universally accepted that the non-meduUated fibres 
attached to the bases of the rods and cones, or rather of their nuclei 
(the nuclei of the outer nuclear layer), pass through the outer mole- 
cular layer to the nuclei of the inner nuclear layer, with which they 
are connected before breaking up in the inner molecular layer. Each 
" granule " is, therefore, a minute fusiform bipolar cell intercalated in 
the course of a non-medullated fibre, between its epithelial terminus 
and the plexus into which it breaks up ; from which plexus each large 
nerve-cell collects the products of many of these minute naked fibres, 
and associates them into a single medullated nerve for transmission 
to the central system. In the olfisustory bulb, and for some distance 
along the olfactory tract, are found granules indistinguishable in 
appearance from those of the retina. Other conditions which obtain 
in the retina are also found in the olfactory bulb, and there is every 
reason for regarding the ''granules" of the two organs as similar in 
function. Although methods of isolation have hitherto &iled to 
show the continuity between the protoplasm surrounding the granule 
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and naked nerve-filaments, it is safe to assume that the "granule" is 
the nucleus of a bipolar cell with non-medullated processes. The 
granule of the retina is the deposed epithelial cell which establishes 
a connection between the sensory epithelial cells and the central 
nervous plexus. According to the translator's theory, the large cells 
of the spinal ganglia have a similar origin and function (fig. 57), the 
astonishing difference in size in the two cases is not greater than 
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Fig. 57. — Diagram designed to show the homology of the "granules 

olfactory bulb and retina and the cells of the spinal ganglia. — 1, Bipolar ceUs ; 
f , plexus of " molecular " substance ; J, collecting or associating oeUs. 

the difference between the fibres in the course of which the fusiform 
cells are respectively intercalated. 

Looking at the vast number of "granules" which occur in the 
cortex, not only of the cerebellum but also of the cerebrum, and 
bearing in mind that the function of these great cortex-fields is to 
provide a plexus through which sensory impressions may flow over 
into motor tracts — a network of alternative routes connecting afferent 
and efferent fibres — it is tempting to suppose that the truly centralised 
portions of the nervous system are formed on the same plan as those 
older isolated clumps which, in the retina and olfactory bulb, still 
remain in the vicinity of sense-organs. 

The layers of the cerebellum are arranged with great regularity. 
The granule layer invests the central medullary substance. A single 
sheet of Purkinje's cells is spread over the granule layer. The outer 
layer of the cortex is composed of molecular substance, containing 
but few cells, devoted to the support of the arborescent systems into 
which the apical processes of the Purkinje-cells break up. For reasons 
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which will be detailed when the cerebellum is being described, the 
medullated fibres derived from the cells of Purkinje must be regarded 
as efferent The afferent fibres which pour their impulses into this 
cortex-field break up within the nuclear layer into non-medullated 
fibres. Probably each non-medullated fibre bears a fusiform '< granule ** 
cell before it passes through the stratum of Purkinje's cells to join the 
plexus into which the proctBSses of these cells break up. 

The matter is treated of at some length in this place, because, if 
the translator's theory is correct, it is impossible to form the most 
fundamental conception of the constitution of cortex without allotting 
its proper position in this tissue to the '' granule " cell 

Presumably the granules in the cortex cerebri are similar fusiform 
cells borne by the terminal twigs of afferent nerve-fibres. The central 
nervous system, according to this view, presents two kinds of tissue — 
central or primary grey matter, a plexus directly uniting sensory and 
motor fibres; peripheral or cortical grey matter, a second plexus in 
which are distributed the ramified processes of fibres which start in 
the lower or central grey matter, while it gives origin to descending 
fibres, the distal ends of which break up in the lower plexus. In either 
case the starting point of a fibre is marked by its trophic cell.] 

Adamkiewicz has introduced a new morphological element into the 
description of peripheral nerves, the so-called nerve-corpuscles, which 
are seen in peripheral nerves on staining with saffranin after harden- 
ing in Miiller*s fluid. These are peculiar delicate fusiform cells which 
lie close against the fibres, and appear in cross-section as brown-red 
crescents. They stain with various alkaline aniline colours, and are 
altogether analogous with the so-called '' plasma " cells,* which make 
their appearance as great coarsely granular cells, derived from con- 
nective-tissue cells, owing to a local exaltation of nutrition in this 
tissue. Hence, Rosenheim pronounces these nerve-corpuscles " plasma " 
cells only. They are absent in new-bom animals, and only occur in 
numbers in old age. 

Widely divergent views are still held with regard to the histo- 
logical meaning^ of lierve-cellS. It has even been denied that 
they are cells {Amdt)^ and, hence, the name ''nerve-corpuscle" was 
proposed. We are not yet in a position to bring the varieties in 
shape, size, and pigmentation of the cells which we have already 
described into association with their physiological actions, still less can 
we account for the variations in the arrangement of their processes. 

The variations in the pigmentation of the cells would seem to give 
us a clear indication of their functions, or at any rate of the special 

• « MMtsellen " ; allied to Waldeyer*! plMma-celli. 
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features of their metabolism ; but unfortunately, as yet, we do not 
understand this hint. 

With regard to the size of cells we know that, as a rule, thick 
fibres belong to large cells and vice verad. If we may also assume 
that the longest fibres are the thickest, the largest nerve-cells belong 
to the longest tracts. This statement is certainly not universally 
applicable, but it may have, at any rate, a limited value for the cells 
of any 'particular region, as, for instance, the pyramidal cells of the 
cortex. Just in the same way it is certainly not without significance 
that all the large cells of the cerebellar cortex have a uniform diameter. 

An especial effort has been made to discover a difference between 
sensory and motor cells ; or, as they would be better called, the cells 
standing in direct relation to sensory and motor paths. Evidences of 
such differences should be received with great reservation. Assuredly 
there must be many cells which are neither motor nor sensory in the 
proper sense of the words, but purely trophic or else associated with 
the higher psychic functions ; and, lastly, there must be cells which, if 
one truly understood their functions, could not be ranged in any of 
these categories. 

Passing over earlier attempts in this direction we will mention 
GolgVs views alone. He distinguishes two kinds of nerve-cells 
clearly characterised by their different behaviour under the corrosive 
sublimate method : — (1) Nerve-cells whose axis-cylinder processes, 
although they give off many lateral branches, pass, without losing 
their independence, into medu Hated fibres ; [the doubt thrown upon the 
staining of nerve-elements by this method should be borne in mind] ; 
{2) nerve-cells, whose axis-cylinder processes resolve themselves 
eventually by frequent division into a network of fibres. Golgi finds 
cells of the first category in the regions in which motor fibres take 
their rise ; the second category comprises the cells characteristic of 
the centres in which sensory fibres end. He, therefore, distinguishes 
the former as motor, the latter as sensory cells. Hence, the curious 
result is reached that in the second class of cells the axis-cylinder 
process is not distinguished by the only character which marks it as 
an axis-cylinder ])roces8, namely, its direct passage into a nerve-fibre. 
This warns us to be careful in recognising axis-cylinder processes. 

Our conception of the relations of the finest ramifications of the 
cell-process is in a very unstable condition. The most generally 
accepted view is that the cell-processes break up into fibres which 
finally anastomose with the processes of neighbouring cells in a close 
felt-work from which, on the other side, the axis-cylinders of nerve- 
fibres have their origin. Every nerve-cell, or almost every one, is, 
according to this view, in uninterrupted continuity with many others. 
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ForeVs view of the arrangement of processes is quite different. He 
thinks that the processes of neighbouring cells grasp one another, like 
the branches of contiguous trees, without continuity of substance, but 
he does not indicate the way in which he thinks the ends of these 
branches terminate. From a physiological standpoint, it is not necessary 
to exact a direct continuity of cell-processes. It is quite sufficient for 
the purposes of the physiological transference of impulses to imagine 
an interlocking of the filaments without continuity ; something like the 
superposition of the spiral fibre upon the sympathetic cell as described 
by EhrUch. Apart from genetic reasons the appearances presented in 
successful sublimate-preparations are rather in favour of the latter 
theory. Individual cells with their rich network are coloured, but 
no anastomosis between neighbouring cells is shown; [the metallic 
deposition does not surround the finest filaments of the felt-work]. 

The view first advanced by Strieker and Unger is based upon a most 
unusual expression of physiological principles. It may be formulated 
in the two following sentences : — 1. There are all intermediate forms 
between connective-tissue cells and nerve-cells. 2. Nerve-cells and 
axis-cylinder processes give off-shoots which pass continuously into 
the connective-tissue network. 

Pathologrical Changres in Nerve-Cells.— While nerve-fibres are 

subject to but few degenerative processes, the nerve-cells undergo in 
the living organism a great variety of pathological changes, always 
with the same physiological result, loss of function, and cell-death. 
Eventually the nerve-cells either disappear or some vestigial structure, 
depending for its character upon the nature of the change, alone 
remains to mark its situation. 

Simple atrophy of the nerve-cell may occur (fig. 58) ; owing to 






Fig. 58.— Simple atrophy Fig. 69.— Commencing Fig. 60.— Fatty -pigmentary 
of a nerve-cell from the atrophy of a cell from degeneration of a pyra- 

thc anterior horn of the 
spinal cord. Degenera- 
tion of the nucleus. 
Magn, 150. 



oculomotor nucleus. 
Human. Magn, 150. 



midal cell of the cortex 
cerebri. Magn, 150. 



the shrivelling of the cell first in one and then in all dimensions, its 
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processes are torn off at some distance from the cell. They often 
assume a corkscrew form. The nucleus becomes less distinct, and the 
last trace of the cell disappears, leaving occasionally an empty space. 
Sometimes the commencement of the atrophic process can be recog- 
nised in the nucleus which shrivels, loses its smooth outline, and 
often takes up an eccentric position near the periphery of the cell 
(fig. 69). 

Fatty degfeneration begins as an increase in the quantity of the 
pigment normally present (fig. 60). Since the light yellow pigment 
has certain properties in common with fat, and is apparently a body 

related to fat, we often speak of a fatty-pisrmentary degfeneration. 

The granular matter which accumulates in the cell in this form of 
degeneration is, however, much more like &t than pigment, and in 
the later stages of the disease the cell is simply filled with fat-granules. 
Since we cannot say how large a quantity of pigment a nerve-cell may 
normally contain, we cannot recognise the first stages of this degenera- 
tion. More and more fat accumulates in the cell until, in the later 
stages of the disease, it is simply a vesicle distended with fat which 
envelopes the nucleus. Lastly, the nucleus disappears, the fatty 
vesicle breaks to pieces, and the fragments are absorbed. This dege- 
neration is found in the several forms of chronic atrophy, such as 
senile atrophy, general paralysis, and the atrophy of drunkards. When 
a fatty cell has lost its processes it resembles an ordinary fat-cell, and 
it may, if it retains its nucleus, remain as such. 




Fig. 6L — Granular degeneration Fig. 62.— Cell of anterior horn 
of a cell of the anterior horn in with ten vacuoles in myelitis, 
myelitis. Magn. 150. Magn, 150. 



Fig. 63.-Col. 
loid degene- 
ration of a 
cell of the 
anterior horn 
in myehtis. 
Magn. 150. 



There is a peculiar granular degeneration which indicates an 
acute process (fig. 61). The cell body is, in this condition, dotted all 
over with granules which are larger and rounder or more distinctly 
oval than in the degeneration last described. They stain with carmine. 



DEPIGMENTATION. 1 3 3 

The distinctive featured of the nerve-cell may for a long time remain 
unaffected. 

It may also happen that, as the result of an irritative condition, 
the nucleus travels to the margin of the cell, or even lies for its 
greater part outside the cell-body. This is observed in dementia 
paralytica in the cells of the anterior comua of the spinal cord 
{J. Wagner), 

Vacuole formation is almost always, and indubitably in every 
case in which it reaches considerable dimensions, an indication of 
inflammatory processes, especially myelitis. The number of spaces 
in the protoplasm varies; there may be as many as ten, almost 
replacing the whole of the protoplasm, which persists only in the 
thin sepiments between the vacuoles, and at the roots of the cell- 
processes. Nuclei and processes retain in these cases their normal 
appearance. Attention must, however, be called to the fact that 
vacuoles may appear as the result of post-mortem changes. Near 
inflammatory lesions we sometimes meet with cells, the whole body 
of which is occupied by a great structureless hyaline drop of colloid. 
Such eoUoid degreneration (fig. 63) gives to the cells a peculiar 
globular form, such as is only possessed by a very few normal cells. 
The colloid-drop stains deeply with carmine. 

As the opposite of pigmentation, a condition may be mentioned in 
which pigment normally present in nerve-cells is lost, depig^enta- 
tion. At the same time the protoplasm loses its characteristic 
granulation, stains but weakly with carmine, and assumes, as seen in 
sections, merely a pale rose colour. This change is found in sclerosed 
portions of the brain, and hence is termed sclerosis of nerve-cells. The 
hyaline degeneration described by some writers is almost identical 
with this depigmentation. Later the cell changes in form and dis- 
appears ; large masses of nerve-cells may in this way be missed from 
many regions of the brain. This form of atrophy is always the sign of 
a slow chronic process. 

Hypertrophy of nerve-cells is not always easy to distinguish 
from post-mortem change. The appearance of the cell-substance is 
altered, usually becoming dim ; hence the process is known as cloudy 
swelling or parenchymatous swelling ; the nucleus is obscured. Only 
the higher degrees of this degeneration can be regarded as distinctly 
pathological. Varicose hypertrophy of single processes (the central 
processes of Purkinje's cells in the cerebellum for example) seems to 
be rare {Hadlich). 

Calcified nerve-cells (fig- 64) have been found in the spinal cord 
as well as in the cortex of the cerebellum and cerebrum. In the 
spinal cord they are found in the anterior comua as the result of 
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infantile spinal paralysis and acnte poliomyelitis ; but they are more 
commonly found in the cortex of the cerebrum, arranged in groups, 
beneath superficial hsmorrhages (plaques jaunes), and after injuriea 
in which the skull-case snfTerB directly and the brain indirectly, even 
when the brain appears to have escaped, so &r as can be told at the 
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fig. 64.— Cildfied nerre-celU from Fig. 65.— A eortic&l cell (from the neigh- 
the cortex cerebri benuth an bonrhood of a tnoonr) which bw 

•poplexj. Magn. ISO. divided into & number of pieces. 

3fagn. ISO. 

time. Hence Friedlctnder considered calcification as characteristic of 
acute changes in nerre^cells. Calcified nerve-cells are easily recog- 
nised even in the unstained preparation by their peculiar brilliance, 
as well as by the star-like arrangement of their processes. On the 
addition of sulphuric acid, they give off bubbles of carbonic acid gas, 
and crystab of Butphat« of lime make their appearance. It will be 
inferred, without special explanation, that calcification is only a 
peculiar form of atrophy. 

Lastly, a series of changes in nerve-cells of a much more active natnre 
must be mentioned. All or almost all these, however, end in atrophy. 

Nuclear division should be noticed. In inflammatory lesions 
changes in the shape of the nuclei are remarked. They are seen to 
be undergoing the kind of constriction which would end by tlieir 
dividing. The process of nuclear division in inflammation was studied 
in detail by Mondino. He recognised caryo-kinesis in the large cells 
of the cortex of both cerebrum and cerebellum. Cell division has 
been seen to occur as the consequence of inflammatory processes, 
either primary or resulting from the irritation set up in the neigh- 
bourhood of a tumour, or by artificial means. Eobinaon induced 
division in the cells of the sympathetic ; Ceeeherelli in artificially 
produced encephalttb. A nerve-cell may divide into a great number 
of secondary cells which still, as a group, exhibit the original form of 
the parent cell (flg. 65, FUiaehi). 
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1. VESSELS. 

The structure of the blood-vessels of the interior of the brain is best 
studied by means of pieces not inconveniently small, which have been 
macerated for one to two days in a light-yellow solution of bichromate 
of potassium — it is well to put aside for examination a piece of cortex, 
of medullary centre, and of corpus striatum or optic thalamus^the 
vessels can without difficulty be detached with needles from the sur- 
rounding substance under water. Fairly large vessels with all their 
ramifications may thus be removed. 

The vessel is now examined in a drop of distilled water or very 
dilute glycerin. It is undesirable to use pure glycerin or strong salt 
solution on account of the shrivelling of the coats of the vessels and 
consequent confusion which is induced. The vessel can be laid 
whole in picrocarmine or any other stain — in a watery solution of 
Bismarck-brown (1 in 300), for example (Lawen/eld) — and examined 
in water after a thorough washing. The nuclear structures of the 
vessel are clearly shown in this way. Such water preparations can be 
preserved for years unchanged by surrounding the cover-slip, after its 
margin has been allowed to dry, with dammar varnish. Preparations 
in weak glycerin last better than those in water only. For certain 
details of structure, normally or pathologically present, the vessels 
must be studied in section, after hardening. 

Certain peculiarities of structure distinguish the blood-vessels of 
the interior of the central nervous system from all others. This is 
especially true with regard to the arrangement of the tunica adven- 
titia. On account of these peculiarities it is worth while to describe 
separately the arteries, veins, and capillaries. 

(Genuine lymphatic vessels are not found in the brain or spinal 
cord. The lymph-paths can be shown to be clefts between the tissue- 
elements. Adventitial and perivascular lymphatic tracts surround the 
v^sels, and the nerve-cells lie in lymph-spaces. Another system of 
lymph-spaces surrounds the connective-cells (Bosenbach and Sehrwald), 

(a.) Arteries. — Four layers may be distinguished in the coats of 
all arteries of the brain-substance, except the smallest. From within 
outwards they are named — endothelium, membrana fenestrata, tunica 
muscularis, and tunica adventitia. It is highly probable that the space 
in which the blood-vessel lies is lined by a delicate limiting membrane 
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which adheres closely to the brain-substance after the vessel is pulled 
out. 

Endothelium (fig- 66, a) is a delicate membrane formed by the 
apposition of elongated cells, the outlines of vhich are brought out by 
the silver method of impregnation. The nuclei of endothelial cells are 
oval or hone-shaped, with their long axes arranged in the direction of 
the vessel. Lying on the nucleua or, in some cases, partly in its 
interior, is often seen a minut« Btrongly-re&acting granule of unknown 
meaning. 

If in preparing the vessel the endothelium has been drt^jged upon, 
it is apt to happen that clefts in the delicate endothelial coat are pro- 
duced, which have the appearance of the nuclei of fusiform cells with 
elongated processes. 

Hembrana fenestrata (fig. 66, b), which lies next to the endothe- 
lium, but does not adhere tightly to it, is a coarse elastic membrane 





Fig. 67.— A imoUartfliy 
from the brain. Several 
cimnpt of pigment in 
the adventitio. Magn. 



Fig. 68. — A smAll vein 
from the brain - mb- 
stance. Magn. 150.— o, 
A clump of fat grajmln 
OD a email lateral 
bnocb; b, »u india- 
tinctl J foiif orm enimzge- 



Pig. 66. — A middle-sized 
artery of the brain so 
torn as to expose each of 
ita coats separately for a 
oertain distance. Magn. 
300.— a, Endothelium; 
b, membrana fenestrata ; 
e, tunica moscularis ; 
d, adventitta; e, pigment. 

with a great tendency to arrange itself in longitudinal plaita. It 
contains neither nuclei nor other cellular elements. When stron^y 
magnified it presents numerous clear points (1 boles). This membmoe 
it is which lends to the larger arteries, in which it should be apeciallf 
studied, their look of longitudinal striation. Its existence is still to 
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be proved in the smaller arteries, for it rapidly dwindles in importance 
with their diminishing calibre. It is not present in the smallest vessels 
or in capillaries. 

Spindle-shaped plain muscle-fibres closely invest the membrana 

fenestrata, composing the tunlca museularis seu media (fig. 66, c). 

Without exception these muscle-fibres are disposed around the vessel 
with their axes, and hence, with their fusiform nuclei at right angles 
to it. The nuclei of the endothelium and of the muscle-fibres, there- 
fore, cross one another at right angles (figs. 66 and 67). The muscle- 
wall appears on its outer side distinctly ribbed owing to the elevation 
of its fibres. While in the larger vessels the muscular coat is many- 
layered and constitutes the chief thickness of the vessel- wall, it consists 
in small arteries of but a single sheet. As the vessels diminish in 
calibre the muscle-cells change in shape, becoming progressively shorter 
and broader. Their nuclei change in the same sense. A single 
muscle-fibre is long enough to make more than one circuit round a 
small vesseL 

In very large cerebral arteries longitudinal bundles of connective- 
tissue are sometimes to be observed on the outer side of the muscular 
coat. Usually the muscular coat stands free in a space bounded on 

the outside by the adventitial coat, or, shortly, adventitia (figs. 

66, d, and 67). If it is isolated from the other coats it appears as a 
delicate sheet of connective-tissue sown with round or oval nuclei 
On the periphery of these nuclei a distinct protoplasmic granulation 
is often visible. Many observers have shown, by treatment with 
silver nitrate, endothelial-cells both on the inside and the outside 
of the adventitia. Granules of pigment are usually found in the adven- 
titial sheath. More rarely fat-granules also are present (fig. 66, e). 
We shall speak of these later on. 

In sections of hardened brains, especially of animals, long and 
strong bundles of connective-tissue fibres are often seen traversing the 
nerve-substance to fix themselves with conical bases to the outside of 
blood-vessels. Not rarely such a bundle of fibrils can be followed in 
the opposite direction to a stellate connective-tissue cell (fig. 88). Since 
the adventitia in the hardened preparation lies close to the museularis 
and even in the most carefully-isolated vessels no such processes are 
to be seen hanging on to the adventitia, it is necessary to suppose that 
the tube of brain-substance in which the adventitia lies is lined with a 
limiting^ membrane. Sometimes in sections which otherwise are 
hardly successful, one sees a great number of these prolongations very 
regularly arranged (fig. 69). 

Between the adventitia and the museularis a considerable space is 
seen in all isolated arteries, the adventitial lymph-space (Yirchow-Robin 
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space). The outside of the adventitia between it and the limiting 
membrane is also surrouDded by a space, the perivascular apace, or 
space of His. Bj lymph-space is meant in this sense any Ijmph-filled 
gap which may serve aa the starting point of lymph- vessels. The 
lymph-spaces, especially the perivascular ones, serve for the rapid 
exchange of juices between the plasma and the several nervous 
elements. In very favourable injection-preparations from the new- 
bom child one can convince oneself that tissue-spaces are injected 
which connect the perivascular-space with the space by which every 
cell is surrounded (the pericellular spaces). The pericellular spaces 
are visible in very thin sections, and occasionally their connections with 
perivascular spaces may be seen (fig. 70). Even thoi^h we allow that 
in the hardening process the pericellular and perivascular spaces are 




Fig. 69. — An ftrt«ry from the Elg. TO. — SectionfromthecoroaAininonis, 

cortex cerebri in longitudinal showing perivMcnlsr and pericellolar 

■ection. Haga. HO. Nambers lympb-spaces. Stained vnlh carmine. 

of fine fibres are seen irtreaming Magn. ISO.— o, Capillary Tesael in a 

Into the brain-aubstance. perivuoular lymph-space; b, perieellnlar 

lymphnipace directly continuana with 

the former. Two leucocytes are seen 

in the pericellular apace c, and one Jn 

the apace (. 

increased in size, owing to the shrinking of the tissues, the normal 
existence of such spaces is proved by the presence within them of 
lymphatic cells. It is probable that during the increase and decrease 
in size of the brain the tumina of the canals lined by the limiting 
membranes are subject to numerous fluctuations. Within these canals 
the complementary relations as to area of cross-section of the lumen 
of the vessel, and the adventitial and perivascular spaces, Is per- 
petually varying. An increase in the lumen of the artery can ool; 
occur at the expense of one or both of the lymph-spaces. 

{b.) Veins. — Only three coats can be recognised. The endothelium 
(fig. 68) is distinguished from that of the arteries by the rounder form 
of the cells and less regular arrangement of their nuclei 
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The second layer which forms the proper vessel-wall consists, except 
for scattered plain muscle-fibres found especially in the larger veins, 
only of connective-tissue structures with numerous irregularly-scattered 
nuclei. 

The adventitial lymphatic coat is a delicate membrane, essentially 
similar to that already described for the arteries. The points in 
which it differs will be noted later on. It may be assumed that the 
channels in the brain-substance occupied by the veins are lined by a 
limiting membrane. 

(c.) Capillaries (fig. 71). — Capillaries may be 
regarded as the continuation across from arteries 
to veins of the endothelial coat of the vessels, 
for they consist of this coat only with a closely- 
adherent adventitial sheath. The endothelial coat 
has acquired, from the necessities of its independent t i ^ 

position, a greater strength than it possesses in the -Ji - f 

arteries and veins. tl^^ cerebral cor- 

(d.) Fat and Pigrment in the Adventitia of tex. Magn. loo. 

the Brain-Vessels. — It has already been stated 
that pigment and fat-granules are to be regularly met with in the 
adventitia of the small vessels. A fuller explanation of the normal 
appearance is necessary. 

Numerous cells filled with drops of fat are scattered throughout the 
brain of the new-bom child ; fat granule-cells. They are supposed to 
supply the material for myelin formation. Such fat granule-cells are 
found hanging on to the adventitial sheath of the vessels. A layer of 
fat is seen covering the adventitia in children in the first few years of 
life. After the fifth year some of the fat-granules are always found to 
liave assumed a distinct yellow colour, being changed into pigment. 
In the brains of adults the presence of cells containing yellow or 
yellow-brown granules may be looked for with confidence in the 
adventitia of the arteries. The cells present every gradation of 
granules; in some they are small and irregular, in others numerous 
and large. Many reagents, concentrated sulphuric acid for instance, 
fail to affect this pigment. Osmic acid gives it, especially when the 
pigment is light in colour, a shade of grey. 

It is quite otherwise with the adventitia of the veins. Pigment is 
only present in small quantities. Fat surrounds the veins in every 
brain examined. It may be scattered irregularly over the adventitia 
in the form of small drops. Fat granule-cells are, on the other hand, 
often met with, looking under a low power like dark spots on the 
vessels. Fat-granules and fat granule-cells are sometimes scattered 
over the adventitia (6g. 68); sometimes they form a ring around 
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the vessel, giving to it a fallacious appearance of fusiform enlarge- 
ment. 

It must be granted that the fat in the adventitia is a remnant of the 
embryonal period ; later, it undergoes, especially in the region where 
metabolism is most active, a chemical change into pigment, probably 
by oxidation. The pigment is not, therefore, a degeneration-product 
of blood-pigment which has transuded from the vessels. In all its 
chemical characters it differs from blood-pigment, and is to be, equally 
with the fat, looked upon as a normal appearance. The oxidation of 
fat into pigment occurs to a less extent around the veins, owing 
to the small amount of oxygen which the blood in these contains. 

(<?.) Pathologrical chang^es in the small Brain-Vessels.— In 

considering changes in the vessels it is necessary in the first place to 
determine which coat of the vessel is diseased, for the process is quite 
different in the several coats. Disease of the adventitia contrasts, for 
example, with disease of the muscularis. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that one often meets with alterations of 
the vessel- walls of the brain which have given rise to no symptoms 
during life, but which yet are distinctly pathological in their nature 
and affect the nutrition of the brain. 

Granular pigment, which might easily be mistaken for normal blood- 
pigment, is found in the brain as a residuum of haemorrhages, and, 
perhaps, also as the consequence of prolonged hypersemia. HSBDia- 
toidin (the name given to this pigment) differs from normal blood- 
pigment in certain unmistakable respects. In colour it is a browner 
red, and it shows a tendency to crystalise in rhombic prisms, which 
may be found in the fat granule-cells, sometimes several together 
(6g. 72). A similar pigment derived from the blood is, as a rule, found 
in the surrounding brain-substance. If these characters are not suffi- 
cient to differentiate the pigment, its chemical behaviour affords an 
unmistakable test. On addition of concentrated sulphuric (or other 
mineral) acid the pigment passes through a series of colour changes, 
becoming green, blue, violet, and, finally, dissolving. This reaction 
can easily be obtained with any piece as large as a millet seed from 
the contents of an old hsemorrhagic cyst Even after the brain has 
been hardened in chromic acid, a very small piece placed on a slide 
and allowed to dry affords this play of colours on addition of the 
acid. The blue-green spots are visible to t^e naked eye. 

A peculiar pigmentation is sometimes met with in the adventitia 
of the vessels which enter at the base of the brain. Elongated cells, 
with thick knotty processes, are quite filled with dark-brown pigment. 
The nucleus alone appears light as if it were a space punched out 
of the cell (fig. 73). Beside these, many round pigment cells are 
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seen scattered siogly or united into chains. Such cells occur 
normally in the pia mater, especially on the ventral surface of the 
medulla oblongata. No pathological importance, therefore, attaches 
to them. They have simply been drawn up along the course of the 
vessels from the meninges into the substance of the brain. 




Fig. 72.— Colli with Fig. 73— A moderate -sized Fig. 74-— Capillaiy vessel 

h«mKtoidiii cryatols artety from the corporn from a case of meUn- 

from the walls of od striata, with numerous pig- nmia. Atagn. 200. 

old apoplectio clot. ment-celUinitaadventitia. 

Maipi. 200- Magn. 60. 

A fourth kind of pigment is to be mentioned, having its origin in 
the blood, and, therefore, not belonging to the adventitia, although 
occasionally fixing itself in it This pigment, melanin, occurs in 
the brains of people who have suffered from violent epilepsy (fig. 74). 
It appears as very fine black granules, only rarely occurring on the 
outside of the vessels, and gives to the brain-substance a striking 
grey colour. This pigment also offers great resistance to chemical 
reagents. It is easily seen that the blood-corpuscles carry these 
pigment-granules, for large granules are found in emboli which have 
led eventually to rupture of the vessel. 

Collections of fat in the adventitia may also attain to pathological 
importance, as, for instance, in cases of softening of the brain and 
spinal cord. It is not possible to place a limit upon the amount to 
which accumulation of &t-granutea in the adventitia may attain in 
health. In disease the quantity becomes so great that the vessels 
appear to the naked eye as thick yellowish-white columns. 

Fatty degeneration of the musculaF coat presents essentially 

different features (fig. 7fi). In the earliest stage of this condition 
bright ibining fat-drops appear between the muscular fibres of the 
arteries. Later on the fat-granules fill the mnscle-fibres themselves, 
which become dull in appearance their nuclei lose their distinctness. 
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and the muscle-coat constitutes simply a dim yellowish tube invested 
by the adventitia. Although such arteries with fattily degenerated 
media must have lost considerably in resistance and elasticity, they 
may be found in quite healthy brains, even of young people. It must 
be unconditionally accepted, however, tbat Buch a condition gives a 
tendency to rupture of the vesaela, and consequent haemorrhage. 

Calcification of the vessels is not rare. It occurs under diOerent 
forms. Simple calcification of the media (fig. 76) is to be met with in 
healthy persons, oven children. Calcification may occur in patches, or 
the whole artery may be converted into a tube of chalk invested by 
its adventitia. Examined macroscopically, the vessels look like white 
threads. They grat« when pressed upon with a needle. Angular 
fragments of these calcified tubes are seen in sections. To make quite 
sure of their nature, a drop of sulphuric acid is allowed to run in 
under the coverslip, when bubbles of carbonic-acid gas escape. 




Fig, 75.— Fatty degene- 

ratioQ of the niQBCuIar 
coat of a cerebral 
artery, ilagn. 150. 



Fig. 76. — CtJcification of 
the muscular coat of a 
vessel of the brain. 
Magn. 15a 



Fig. 77.— Calcificrtion of 
BD artery of tbe brain 
affecting the adventitia 
ai well aa iteother coata. 
Magn. IStt 

The second form of calcification of vessels has a more important 
pathological significance. It begins in the adventitia, but soon extends 
beyond the limits of this coat, bulging into the brain-substance as 
rounded, knotty, chalky structures (fig. 77). The more advanced 
phases of this process are only found as concomitants of other diseases 
of the brain. 

Calcification of the capillary network is sometimes met with in 
circumscribed regions; in the nuclear layer of the cereltellum for 
instance. 
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Cotmective- tissue overgrowths originating in the media affect 
especially the veins. At first the lumen of the vessel is not altered, 
while its circumference is increased ; therefore the endothelium as 
Tell as the adventitia remain intact. Fusifonn hypertrophy of 
the vessels of the brain is thus produced, especially at the spots where 
the brain-vessels give off numerous fine branches, almost at a right 
angle, as, for eiuimple, the vessels going into the brain from the great 
veins at its base or the finest branches of the meningeal arteries which 
are destined for the surface of the cortex (^NetUen). As the process 




Pig. 78. — A vein from the brain ahowing 
fusiform hypertrophy of its lateral 
venules resulting in theii obliteration. 
Magn. 150. 



Pig, 79.— Peeudo- hypertrophy of the 
mnBcuUr co»t of an arteij of the 
brain. Magit. ISa 



Fig. 80.— Athero- 
matous degenera- 
tion of the tuuica 
intimaofanartery 
of the brain. The 
dark pntchw of 
atheroma are wgd 
to reach no farther 
than the mnscoUr 
coat, which ap- 
pears aa a bright 
crennlated aeam 
sharply marked 
off, both from the 
lumen and the 
turface of the 
tube, difiering in 
this respect from 
fig. 66. Magn.lSO. 



advances the lumen of the vessel is diminished, even to obliteration. 
The adventitia is drawn into the process. The part of the vessel in 
front of the overgrowth, now put out of function, dwindles to a con- 
nective-tissue thread (fig. 78). This kind of obliteration of the vessels 
is commonest in the veins, and especially in the veins of old atrophied 
brains. After the fiftieth year it can also be found in almost every 
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case in the arteries. Even in children's brains it is not invariably 
absent. 

Very extensive connective-tissue hypertrophy of the vessel-wall, 
often accompanied, however, by considerable enlargement of the 
lumen of the vessel, is met with in places where the nervous tissue is 
sclerosed. It occurs also as the result of irritation, the inflammation 
which surrounds tumours for example. 

In the brains of animals affected with rabies, Golgi found frequent 
oaryomitosis of the nuclei of the muscle-fibres of the vessel- wall ; in a 
small number of cases he could, in addition, see such division-figures 
also in the connective-tissue epithelium and nerve-cells throughout the 
whole nervous system. 

A form of degeneration of the muscular coat, especially important in 
connection with hemorrhages, is the condition known as pseudo- 
hypertrophy (granular degeneration). In groups of muscle- fibres 
fine roundish granules make their appearance; the granulation increases, 
the fibres fuse together, and so an opaque, usually wedge-shaped mass 
is formed, the rounded base of the wedge projecting somewhat beyond 
the general periphery of the media (fig. 79). A granular disintegration 
of the muscularis supervenes for a longer or shorter extent of the 
vessel-wall (Ldwenfeld). 




Fig. 81.— Beaded en- 
largement of a 
large artery of the 
brain. Magn, 50. 




Fig. 82. — Miliary aneurysm 
of very small vessels. The 
dilatations are partly filled 
with blood. Magn, 50. 



Fatty atheroma of the intima is recognised, as a rule, by the dark 
granular patches on the inside of the vessel, the subjacent muscularis 
remaining unchanged (fig. 80). If a teased vessel mounted in glycerin 
is under examination, it is often possible to loosen some of these 
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atheromatous patches by pressing on the cover-slip ; the detached 
piece floats about freely within the tube until it gets wedged, as a 
rule at the point of junction of two branches. This givea us an idea 
of the process hj which an embolus is formed in a small artery. 
When more strongly magnified it shows an amorphous mass contun- 
iiig shining &t-graauleB. In many cases of apoplexy such atheromatous 
d^eneratioQ is visible in the arteries, and hence it is possibly not an 
unusnal condition, especially in old brains. 

Colloid degfeneratlon is a not uncommon condition of the vessels 
of the spinal cord ; their walls are converted into a shining hyaline 
mass, taking a deep colour with carmine. More than one condition 
distinguished by special chemical reactions is included under the name 
of colloid degeneration. 

Aneurysm of the brain-vessels, especially localised aneurysm, occurs 
in various forms. Paralytic dilatations of the small arteries are to be 
seen in the brains of chronic lunatics (fig. 81); a striking irregularity in. 




Fig. S3.— AmpnllkT dilata- 
tion of the mdventitial 
lympli-apace iurroDnding 
aa artery of the bnuu. 
Magn. SO. 



Fig. 84.— Pocking 
of an adventitial 
lympb ■ space 
with leuoocytes. 
Jfaim. 100. 



the calibre of the vessels characterises them. The muscularis exhibit* 
■ aerie* of bead-like dilatations separated by constrictions. They are 
oftuied by deficient innervation of the vessel-wall— a condition of 
partial paralysis. A higher form of the condition constitutes mlllftFy 
Enenrysm, which, however, may also arise in other ways. larger 
And smaller aneurysmal dilatation! are especially common in the 

10 
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neighbourhood of apoplectic lesions; but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that all haemorrhages are due to the rupture of such dilated 
vessels (fig. 82). 

Miliary aneurysms are generally found in the small arteries and 
capillaries. They are moi*e numerous the smaller they are. For the 
most part they are globular or fusiform, and situate on the side of 
the vessel, with which they are sometimes connected by a stalk. 
They are very rare in the vessels of the spinal cord (Heboid). 

The adventitia may also be hyi>ertrophied in certain situations ; 
sacciform dilatations of the vessels are thus formed in otherwise healthy 
brains. When they reach a certain size they make conspicuous spots 
in the brain-tissue, which are to be looked upon as Ijrmph-cystS (fig. 
83). When these dilatations of the adventitia are large and freely 
scattered throughout the brain- substance a sieve-like appearance is pro- 
duced, the eUU crible as it has been termed. Spaces exactly similar in 
appearance are produced when by shrinking of the nervous tissue the 
perivascular spaces are dragged upon and enlarged. 

Cystic formations are commonest in the grey; sieve-like degenera- 
tions in the white substance. 

The contents of the adventitial lymph-spaces deserve especial 

consideration. 

When the cover-slip is made to press upon and so spread out the 
adventitia its spaces are seen to contain certain formed elements, 
amongst which lymph-corpuscles are the chief. Besides these, drops 
of fat, pigment-granules, vesicular cells of very large size (altered leu- 
cocytes, perhaps), and even blood-corpuscles are also seen within this 
space. The presence of many red blood-corpuscles suggests aneurysma 
dissecans, a rupture of the inner coat rather than pure diapedesis. 

The quantity of leucocytes within the adventitial lymph-space may 
be so great that the muscular coat appears to have a distinct covering 
of them. This condition (which has been mistaken for nuclear pro- 
liferation, but is, in fact, due to increased emigration of white blood- 
corpuscles) is met with in inflamed and hypercemic conditions of the 
brain and also in progressive paralysis (fig. 84). 

The elements already described are normally present in the lymph- 
space ; but distinctly pathological products also are to be found within 
it. In purulent meningitis these spaces are filled for some distance 
down into the brain-substance with pus-corpuscles. 

Of great importance is the appearance of neoplastic elements 
{sarcoma- and carcinoma-cells) in the lymph-spaces, especially in the 
neighbourhood of tumours. It shows that in the brain the lymph- 
paths are the most important tracts along which such growths extend. 

In syphilis accumulations of peculiar cells are found in the adventitial 
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lymph-spaces. The cells are large, transparent, nucleated, and not 
unlike the cells of embryonal tissue. Further, there are to be found 
in the same situations (and also within the perivascular spaces in cases 
of long-standing infantile paralysis (Leyden) and in myelitic lesions) ac- 
cumulations of cells like the cells of endothelium. Endothelial cells may 
also be heaped up into papillose excrescences of the adventitia (ArncU), 

In various inflammatory conditions in the spinal cord, and also in 
rabies, a peculiar structureless colloid mass is found to be discharged 
around the arteries, especially the larger ones. It stains more or less 
strongly with carmine; when this mass, which originates in the 
blood, saturates, as it may do, the arterial wall itself, it gives to it 
when stained a peculiar brilliance. Similar colloid effusions are some- 
times to be seen around the arteries in otherwise normal cords. 

Lastly, attention must be called to the fact that the contents Of 
the vessels also deserve consideration. Often the blood within them 
remains almost unchanged. In other cases it is coagulated in a 
special manner, a central cord of fibrin surrounded by a network of 
threads filling up the vessel. The endothelial coat may be loosened 
and lying in the lumen. The coagulation takes, at other times, a 
different form without our being able to trace the influence upon it 
of local causes ; peculiar globular masses of coagulum are seen lying 
either separately or associated in groups ; but, still, they are only pro- 
ducts of the blood-plasma. 

Special attention must be called to the constituents of the emboli 
which block the vessels. At times (as in leuchsemia) they are formed 
by roundish masses of white blood-corpuscles ; or, again (after 
fractures), the emboli consist of drops of fat ; or they may be formed 
(in epilepsy) of the peculiar pigment already mentioned, or, in still 
other cases, of atheromatous patches detached from the vessel-wall. 
Pieces of inflammatory lymph from the heart or great vessels are only 
exceptionally carried as far as the small intra-cerebral vessels. The 
elements of neoplasms which have found their way into the blood, 
and even bacteria, occur in the emboli of brain-vessels. One must be 
cautious, however, in the last case to exclude the products of post-mortem 
putrefaction. 

Not seldom such diseases of the vessel-walls as aneurysm or cal- 
cification are limited to certain layers of the cortex of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum. So, too, with regard to the contents of the vessels, 
special forms of coagulum may distinguish particular strata of the 
cortex. This fact makes it appear probable that the several layers of 
the cortex are, up to a certain point at any rate, independent of one 
another in respect to the nutrition and innervation of their vascular 
networks. 
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2. EPITHELIUM. 

The attempt has been frequently made in recent years to range 

with the nervous elements the epithelial cells which clothe the 

cavities of the central nervous system. Although we cannot, in the 

present state of our knowledge, refuse to accept such a view, an 

unconditional inclusion of the epithelial cells amongst the nervous 

elements is at any rate premature. We shall return to this question. 

The adult human central nervous system is most unfeivourable for 

the study of ventricular epithelium. Not only is it difficult to obtain 

from the human subject specimens of epithelium in a sufficiently fresh 

condition for observation before changes have set in, but it appears 

that the e]>ithelium in question is better developed in lower animals 

than it is in Man, and also that in Man it undergoes, locally at any 

rate, changes in character after childhood. 

The ventricles of the brain, as well as the central canal of the spinal 

cord, are in animals lined with ciliated epithelium. The epithelial cells 

(fig. 85) are renewed from below, and their 

bases are continued into processes (usually one, 

rarely two, for each cell) which may be followed 

far down into the nervous substance. In the 

frog they continue the direction of the principal 

axis of the cell. In the spinal cord of Pro- 
Fig. 85. — Ventricular . • rrj ^ n j ai. 

•xi- v c ^^. t teus aneumus KlauMner followed these pro- 

epithelium of the frog. ® , '^ 

MckotL 200. cesses, some as far as the posterior nerve- 

roots, others into the anterior commissure. 

Cilia on the free surface of the epithelium are seen in lower animals, 
especially in the fresh condition, but also after hardening. They pro- 
ject into the ventricle or the central canal, as the case may be. Each 
cell contains a large oval nucleolated nucleus. 

The epithelial cells are not everywhere equally well preserved in 
the human nervous system. They are least altered in appearance in 
the central canal of the spinal cord, the floor of the fourth ventricle 
and the aqueduct of Sylvius. 

The cells are less perfect in other places, and the constant presence 
of cilia is so difficult to prove that their existence is doubted by some 
people. Together with the connective-tissue [neurogleia] layer, on 
which they rest, they constitute the so-called epeildjrina. Hence 
they are often termed ependyma cells. 

It appears even more probable that, as already stated, the epithelium 
of the whole medullary canal stands in the closest relation to the 
nervous elements, both cells and fibres. Most, if not all, nerve-cells 
in the central organs are formed from epithelial cells, although the 
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passage in all its details, from a cylindrical epithelial cell to a nerve- 
cell, is not yet clear. In ammocoetes, according to HermSy certain 
ventricular epithelial cells grow with great rapidity, developing into 
nerve-cells which subsequently sink into the underlying substance of 
the brain. [See also the account on p. 29 of the development of 
neuroblasts as described by //t^.] A direct passage of the processes 
of epithelial cells into bundles of nerve-fibres has often been described ; 
with gold these processes stain like nerve-fibres {Freud). 

8. SUPPORTING-TISSUE. 

(a.) Connective-Tissue. — Throughout the nervous system there 
exists a tissue which not only presents all the characters exhibited 
by the connective-tissue of other organs, but even passes over into 
direct continuity with indubitable connective-tissue. Certainly it is a 
connective-tissue in which the intercellular substance is reduced to a 
minimum. In most places it takes the form of a close network of 
fine fibres which can be followed to connective-tissue cells. 

It is not surprising that very divergent views obtain as to the 
histological meaning of this tissue, found as it is in an organ which 
opposes the greatest difficulties in the way of its examination. 

For the study of the connective-tissue cells of the central nervous 
system it is best to take little pieces of the fresh brain or spinal cord, 
and macerate them for two or three days in a straw-coloured solution 
of bichromate of potassium or in 0*1 per cent, osmic acid. The tissue 
can be subsequently coloured at pleasure. It will always yield a con- 
siderable number of connective-tissue cells, which vary in appearance 
according to the region from which the preparation has been taken. 

Fig. 86 shows a cell from a radial septum of the human spinal 
cord. Numerous fibres of the utmost tenuity stream out from a 
granular nucleus which often is not very distinct. The processes 
which may attain to a length of 0*5 mm., are usually disposed in two 
groups which run in diametrically opposite directions. A proper 
cell-protoplasm is usually wanting ; the cell body is only represented 
by flat appendages of the nucleus, usually faintly granular, which 
soon resolve themselves into cell-processes, which are further dis- 
tinguished by their characteristic stifihess. In some cells they hardly 
divide at all, in others, division of the processes is very frequent. 
The processes of some of the cells radiate in ajl directions, as, for 
example, in the cell shown in fig. 87, from the ependyma of the 
lateral ventricle (spider-cells). 

It is connective-tissue cells of this latter kind which, when prepared 
by Boll's method, are pointed out as Deiters' cells. 
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A Bomewhat different Appearance from the celli just described is 
presented hj moat, although not all, of the connective-tissue cells of 




Fig. 86.— lM)Ut«d oomieative-tifltae cell &om tlie human spinal cord. 
Magn.SOO. 

the white substance of the cerebmm, cerebellum, and pons. In these 
situations are found aQgular cells, often arranged in rows, which 




Fig. B7.— boUted counective-tUaae cell from the ependyms of the lateral veatride. 

Magn. 800. 
seem to exhibit, on superficial examination, a resemblance to epithe- 
lial cells. Especially in osmic acid preparations, one can convince 
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oneself that these cell platelets are nothing more than connective- 
tissue celts from which the finest processes stream off like tufts of 
hair. 

In many of these supporting cells of the central nervous system no 
Duclens is visible; it seems to be converted into cbitin. In others the 
protoplasm is so scanty that the processes appear to start from the 
nucleus itself. 

The disposition of the cell-processes varies according to the locality. 
Thin sections yield the best results, but the fine network is very diffi- 
cult to pick out, with most staining methods, from the other histological 
elements. After staining with alum-humatoxylin, which gives to the 
nuclei an intense blue colour, their arrangement is easily grasped, but, 
as far as the processes are concerned, more is usually seen in carmine 
preparations, and this not infrequently in sections which seem from 
other points of view hardly successful. Golgi's sublimate method 
sometimes affords pictures of the most surprising dbtinctness (fig. 89). 

The whole central nervous system is permeated and supported with 
a fine scafibtding of which cells constitute the nodal points. This is 
the stroma in which the nervous elements and their vessels are 
disposed. Sometimes disease so destroys these latter structures that 





Pig. 88. — Section of the white matter Fig. S9.—Longjtiidi)wl section of thetpinal 
of the brain. Magn, 100. — a, cord. Jfn^n. SO. — a, White snbitsnoe; 

SnuU blooil-resgel, the wall of 6, greyeahatance. The section ja stained 

which is connected with a spider- after Oolgi's corrosiTe-inblimate method 

eelL and shows at « three pin-ebaped crystab 

of the sublimate. 

only the connective-tissue skeleton remains, as if in a corrosion-pre- 
paration. 

Manifold local peculiarities are [iresented in the finer details of 
arrangement of this supporting-tissue. A thin layer of closely-felted 
connective- tissue forms, almost exclusively, the outer layer of the 
cortex of the cerebrum. In sections it appears as a dark border when 
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moderately magnified In the radial septa of the spinal cord the 
processes of the connective-tissue cells are arranged in close bundles. 
Together with the vessels they form the main constituents of these 
septa. In the white substance of the spinal cord are seen here 
and there the nuclei of spider-cells, the processes from which stream 
between the nerve-fibres, enclosing each individually in a network 
(figs. 37 and 89). In the white substance of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum still other peculiarities are added to the characters already 
aligned to connective-tissue cells. In these regions more distinctly 
than elsewhere processes of spider-cells are frequently seen to run with 
a straight course to the limiting membrane which invests the blood- 
vessels. To this they attach themselves with conical bases (figs. 69 
and 89). The cells which have already been mentioned as disposed in 
rows also give off processes which take part in the formation of the net- 
work between the fibres. Attention must be called to the fact that in 
the brain the connective-tissue network is distinguished by its extreme 
delicacy and tenuity. In the spinal cord it is much coarser. 

An account of the arrangement of its connective-tissue will be given 
in connection with each organ. The connective-tissue supporting the 
epithelium of the ventricles seems to be peculiar in the following 
respect : — The mass of fibres present in the ependyma suggests the 
conclusion that these fibres are not only the direct processes of its con- 
nective-tissue cells, but also the products of its intercellular substance. 

We cannot here explain the extent to which one is justified in 
supposing that the connective-tissue cells and their processes share in 
the lymph-supply within the brain ; but in this connection the funnel- 
like endings of the fibrils on the side of the perivascular lymph-space 
may be pointed out. 

Pathologrical Changes in the Connective-Tissue of the 

Central Nervous System. — Amongst the pathological changes 
which afiect the connective-tissue, the first to be mentioned should be 
that form of overgrowth which gives rise to SClerosiS. Despite the 
number of special observations, opinion is still divided with regard to 
this certainly variable process. 

Above all things a great importance is always assigned to the 
intercellular substance which we have seen plays for the rest but a 
subordinate part in the nervous system. The number of connective- 
tissue cells as recognised by their conspicuous nuclei, is, as a rale, 
not only not increased in sclerosed spots, but (in chronic processes 
especially) the amount of intervening substance is so fiar out of 
proportion to the number of the cells, that it is often difiicult to find 
well-preserved specimens of the latter. 

On the other hand, an increase in the number of cell-elements in 
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sclerosis is not rare. It is produced by the division of pre-existing 
cells or, as more often happens, by new cell-formation. The material 
for this increase is afforded by the lymph-cells, which, as the result of 
irritation, wander in increased numbers out of the vessels into the 
nerve-substance, become fixed, give off processes, and, lastly, are meta- 
morphosed into connective-tissue cells. Especially in the earlier 
stages of this process, in dementia paralytica for example, numbers of 
round cells are found in the brain-substance, the origin of which 
from the blood-vessels is proved, not only by their filling up the 
perivascular spaces, but also by their grouping within the nervous 
substance in the neighbourhood of blood-vessels (fig. 84). It is obvious 
that the nerve-elements, although they take no part in this process, 
must suffer from the overgrowth of the connective-tissue to such an 
extent that eventually they come to grief. 

The granulation of the ependyma of the ventricle so commonly 
observed depends upon an overgrowth of the subepithelial connective- 
tissue which, breaking through the epithelium, appears uncovered in 
the ventricular cavity. 

Very little is known as to the actual nature of the pathological 
changes which occur in the connective-tissue of the central nervous 
system. 

In many cases of sclerosis the number of fibrils which originate 
in a single cell is greatly increased. Nuclei are seen from which in- 
numerable delicate fibres, usually short, spread out in every direction 
(fig. 90). 

Vincenti describes connective-tissue cells into which red blood- 
corpuscles have immigrated from the coats of the vessels vid the 
processes. 

Under the influence of continuous pressure, due, for instance, to 
the proximity of a tumour or a haemorrhage, the connective-tissue cells 
swell and assume a turgid, glassy look ; their nuclei disappear ; the 
refraction of the processes is changed, so that, like the cells, they become 
more distinct ; sometimes the connective-tissue cells come to resemble 
nerve-cells ; in the neighbourhood of a haemorrhage they are apt to 
imbibe a little blood-pigment. These are the changes which charac- 
terise inflammatory swelling of the connective- tissue. Proliferation 
of nuclei also occurs ; some cells occasionally taking on the form of 
irregular plaques containing as many as twelve to fifteen nuclei (fibro- 
plastic bodies oi Hayem), 

(&.) Neurogfleia. — The last constituent of the nervous system to be 
described in this place is a substance which appears peculiarly suit- 
able for filling out the spaces which are not occupied by the other 
elements ; taking its place in the constitution of the general mass 
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without ofTering any resistance to the free circulation of nutrient 
juices. This is the function of the neurogleia which, in the form of an 
excessively fine granular mass, constitutes the matrix of the grey 
substance ; this said, its description is exhausted. 

The neurogleia must be regarded as a peculiar kind of intercellular 
substance, for the cells from which it takes origin are not found in the 

adult organism. The free nuclei often 
pointed out as belonging to the neuro- 
gleia are probably nothing more than 
leucocytes escaped from blood-vessels. 
The fine granules of the neurogleia 
apply themselves to the processes of 
Fig. 90.— Connective-tissue cells both nerve-cells and connective-tissue, 
with numerous short processes j^^d sometimes are seen attached to 
from the corpora quadrigemina ^^^^^^ elements. They were called 
which were affected with scler- , ^ u ' /.^.n i /^/^ 

oeis in a case of dementia par- ^7 ^^^' interfibnllar granules (c/. figs. 

alytica. Mayn. 250. 86 and 87). 

Their chemical nature, as well as 
their morphological constitution, precludes us from regarding them 
as part of the connective- tissue. They must be looked upon as 
elements peculiar to the nervous system. The total amount of the 
neurogleia is very small. Most of what was hitherto regarded as 
ground-substance has been proved to be a network of nerve-fibres, 
meduUated and non-medulla ted. 

[It is very difficult, if not imposssible, to trace the genesis of any 
such ground-substance in the animal kingdom. The lower the animal 
in the scale of vertebrates, the thicker are the ultimate processes of 
the nerve-cells, and the more distinctly does the grey matter present 
the form of a network of protoplasmic strands. In the spinal cord of 
a fish, the cod for example, it seems to be fairly certain that the grey 
matter consists of a plexus of nerve-strands with cells for the nodal 
points of the plexus, of supporting-tissue (cells with delicate non- 
ramifying processes), and no other elements except those belonging to 
the lymph, the plasma of which is often coagulated in the process of 
hardening. As the animal scale is ascended the network of nerve- 
processes becomes denser, its strands finer, and, consequently, the 
grey matter appears more and more homogeneous. It is, however, by 
no means necessary on this account to formulate the existence of an 
intercellular nervous substance. No one has as yet been able to 
demonstrate in the mammalian brain or cord the union of the 
branching systems of contiguous nerve-cells, a union which seems, 
nevertheless, to be a physiological necessity, and it may be that 
histologists of the present day stand with regard to the nervous 
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flystem, in the same position in which Harvey stood to the vascular 
system when he postulated the existence of communicating channels 
between the arteries and veins forty years before capillary vessels 
were discovered by Malpighi. It is, perhaps, an exaggeration to speak 
of the nerve-substance of which the finer cell-processes are made as 
semi-fluid ; but, undoubtedly, it presents a strong tendency to lose its 
fibrillar form after death, and it is possible that the intercellular 
substance here referred to under the name of neurogleia consists 
partly of cell-processes, which the microscope fails to resolve, and 
partly of the coalesced substance of such processes. 

It would be beyond the scope of a text-book to attempt any account 
of the bibliography of neurogleia, or to give a critical digest of the 
large number of divergent views as to its nature held by histologists ; 
but it may be pointed out that it is not necessary to believe in the 
existence of a non-cellular ground-substance, and that from some 
points of view it is as well to apply the term neurogleia to the whole of 
the supporting- tissue of the central nervous system, on account of its 
development from epiblast, restricting the expression *' connective- 
tissue " to supporting-tissue of mesoblastic origin. This is the mean- 
ing which most English writers attach to the term. 

The influence of even a very weak electric current in maintaining 
the molecules of a fluid in fibrillar arrangement, restraining them 
firom running together into a drop, may perhaps afibrd an analogy 
which will help us to understand how it is that, so long as life lasts 
and nervous impulses traverse the grey matter, its protoplasm retains 
a filamentous form, whereas, the same tissue examined after deaths 
no matter how highly it is magnified, seems to consist of arborescent 
oell-systems ending in granular ground-substance. It is premature as 
yet to attempt to picture to oneself the structural connection between 
cell-process and cell-process along which the nerve impulse selects its 
path. The constitution of the ultimate ramifications of the cell- 
branches, and consequently the resistance which they interpose in 
the course of the nerve current, may depend upon nutntive conditions 
which vary incessantly.] 

4. OTHER TISSUE-ELEMENTS WHICH OCCUR IN THE 

CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Besides those elements already described, which actually take part 
in building up the central nervous system, there are others which 
always, or almost always, put in an appearance when the nervous 
system is diseased, and afibrd by their nature and arrangement im- 
portant evidence as to the character of pathological processes. 
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(1) Fat gfFanule-CellS, already repeatedly noticed, are perfectly 
round cells with, usually, distinct nuclei, and filled out with brilliant 
round drops of flat (fig. 91). As a rule, they are lymphoid cells, which 

have either stuffed themselves with fat for the 
purpose of transferring it to developing medul- 
lated nerves; or else have taken into their sub- 
stance, with a view to eventually carrying it away, 

p. g, J, f . the fiit set firee in the degeneration of such medul- 

srannle-cells from 1^^^ fibres. When degeneration is taking place 
the spinal cord. at any spot, drops of myelin are shown by Weigert's 
The area in which method of colouring to be present in quantities in 
they occurred was neighbouring fat granule-cells. Fat granule-cells 
tL\ XT ^^^ *^ ®^ formed firom nerve-cells and connective- 
tissue cells by fatty degeneration, and even plain 
muscular fibres are supposed when &ttily degenerated to have a 
similar fate (Huguenin), 

The presence of fat granule-cells is most easily detected by squeezing 
a little piece of the fresh tissue under the cover-slip. They are 
always to be looked for when degenerations are occurring in the spinal 
cord as well as in embolic lesions of the brain. Under a low power 
they appear as distinct dark spots ; an estimate as to their quantity 
may be made in this way. When they are very numerous, lying in 
heaps, yellowish white flakes and stripes, dark in transmitted light, 
are visible, even with the naked eye. 

(2) Amyloid bodies are seen under the microscope as clear 
strongly refracting round or oval bodies characterised by their 
brilliancy when slightly magnified. Dilute tincture of iodine stains 
them, when fresh, a light blue colour, the subsequent addition of a 
little sulphuric acid turns them a deep violet 

One may always count upon finding large numbers of amyloid bodies 
if one examines the tractus ol^sictorius of a person not too young. 
Their presence indicates a retrogressive atrophic process. Hence, 
they are found in sclerosis as well as in tabes dorsalis, and on the 
surface of the brain in very old people (Kaatjurin). They are also 
frequently to be seen in the ependyma of the ventricle, especially on 
the mesial wall of the optic thalamus, and in the inferior horn when 
the cornu Ammonis is scleroseil in epilepsy. 

Sections give the l^est information as to their relative position. 
They stain more or less darkly with carmine, but they come out 
most beautifully when very slightly stained with alum-haematoxylin, 
when they assume a fino blue colour, and are, in the majority of 
cases, distinguisluni fViuu the nuclei of connective-tissue cells by their 
greater site. They art^ especially common in regions in which much 
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connective-tissue is present, as, for example, in the outer layer of 
the spinal cord, the apex of the posterior horn, the thicker septa, &c. 

No satisfactory explanation of the origin of amyloid bodies has 
yet been given. The substance of which they are composed is not 
really related to starch, but to albumen. They do not appear to be 
formed from cells {RindfleiscK), They always put in an appearance 
where nerve-substance is slowly disintegrating, and may possibly 
represent the last phase in the series of chemical changes associated 
with the atrophy of the nerve-fibres. 

(3) A detailed description of the neoplasms which have their seat 
in the central nervous system would lead us too far. 

(4) Leber's corpuscles are strongly refracting transparent globular 
bodies, about as large as the nuclei of the largest nerve-cells, which 
appear to be formed in the inside of the non-meduUated nerves to 
which they are found attached. They were described under this 
name by Vincenti, They are supposed to be essentially different from 
amyloid bodies in chemical constitution, and are found especially 
where nerve-substance is affected by a tumour. 

(5) Various bacteria, as, for example, the bacilli of typhus and 
splenic fevers {Curschmann) migrate into the central nervous system, 
where their presence may be revealed either by the microscope or by 
cultural experiments. By agglomeration in the finer blood-vessels they 
may even give rise to embolism (c/! p. 147). 
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SECTION IV.— MINUTE STRUCTURE OF THE 

SPINAL CORD. 



STRUCTURAL FEATURES COMMON TO ALL THE 

CENTRAL ORGANS. 

The gross anatomical features in the structure of the central nervous 
system, as seen with the naked eye, have received due attention in 
the second section. We must now prepare ourselves to appreciate 
the physiological meaning of the several organs by carefully studying 
their anatomical connections ; this is the task of minute anatomy, a 
most difficult task, and still far from receiving its solution. 

Certain general considerations which will aid us in the solution of 
other problems, as well as in dealing with the spinal cord and the 
brain, must first be set forth; the subsequent explanation of details will 
be thereby facilitated. The more our knowledge of the minute structure 
of the central organs widens the more possible does it become to present 
to the reader an exact and detailed " general anatomy of the central 
nervous system." It is a thankworthy task to deduce from the over- 
whelmingly numerous details which research in this field daily brings 
to light the resulting laws and general rules which first introduce order 
into the choas of more or less misunderstood anatomical combinations. 

First, having regard to our limited space, we will speak of the parti- 
cular facts which belong to this part of the subject. 

We may start with the two kinds of nerve-elements of which the 
nervous system is built up, the cells and fibres. 

The nerve-cells are the real nerve-centres. To the fibres belongs 
only the task of conducting the stimuli transferred to them. Many 
other functions of the nervous system besides simple conduction 
belong to the cells. The cells are the stations; the fibres the railroads 
which connect the stations together. 

The nerve-cells are not scattered about irregularly, nor do they 
occur singly in the nervous system ; but they cover, for the most part^ 
extensive areas, in which they are collected in groups. In such places 
the character of the ground-tissue is also changed, the medullated 
nerves are mixed with many which are not medullated, the blood- 
vessels are very numerous and divide in a characteristic manner ; so 
that, even to the naked eye, such regions, rich in cells, present appear- 
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ances by which they can be recognised. While those parts of the 
nervous system which consist almost entirely of medullated fibres 
exhibit an almost pure white colour (the white matter or medulla), 
the regions rich in cells are distinguished by different tints of red-grey 
or yellow-grey (the grey substance). The intensity of this colouring 
is not the same in all brains. Various circumstances combine to 
give the grey matter a darker or less dark tint. The capillary net- 
work is narrower in the grey substance than elsewhere, and hence the 
condition of the brain with regard to its blood-supply has a great 
influence upon its colour. Small, much-convoluted brains in which 
the pigmented elements are probably pressed closely together (as, for 
example, in cases of premature synostosis of the skull), contrast with 
the less fissured brains, showing often a strikingly strong colour in 
such parts of the grey matter as the cerebral cortex, nucleus caudatus, 
putamen, and cortex of the cerebellum. The brain of the negro is 
not darker than that of the white races. The brain is darkest in 
pathological conditions resulting from violent epileptic fits. 

The formation in those parts of the brain which are rich in nerve- 
cells but yet, owing to the preponderance of white fibres, do not exhibit 
the distinctive features of grey substance, is known as substantia 
reticularis (formatio reticularis). 

All anatomico-physiological investigations must make the grey 
masses their starting points, and must next take up the question of 
the manner in which these are brought into connection with one 
another by the white tracts. This method of procedure cannot at all 
times be logically followed out, since there are many cases in which we 
have but a very superficial knowledge of the connections of the grey 
masses ; while, on the other hand, many groups of fibres cannot with 
certainty be traced to their destinations. 

In comparing the grey masses of the central system with one another, 
the conclusion that they are not all of equal morphological value is forced 
upon us. AVe are not yet in a position to assign to each its place, but 
must be content with a classification which is in the main correct and 
which we believe will never be altogether superseded, although as 
regards detail it may, by subsequent observations, be extended and 
completed. 

The following kinds of grey substance must be distinguished : — 

(1) The cortex of the cerebrum which everywhere covers the surfiMse 
of the secondary fore-brain. 

(2) The cortex of the cerebellum. 

(3) The region in which the peripheral nerves originate, namely, 
the grey masses in the spinal cord, and the corresponding portions 
of the brain from which the cranial nerves take origin. With 
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these grey masses may be included the inner lining of the third 
ventricle which is their direct continuation, although it does not give 
origin to any peripheral nerves. These grey structures are summarised 
by Meynert in the expression " central cavity-grey " (centrales 
Hohlengrau). They are the proper primary central grey masses of the 
nervous system to which the other organs arranged in the classes 1, 

2, and 4 are but adjuncts. 

(4) The central ganglia. Theoretically this group is well defined 
since it includes all structures which do not find a place in classes 1 to 

3, so heterogeneous a group does it make, however, that it is best 
to regard it as a temporary association of elements which cannot be 
otherwise classified. 

Just as in the grey masses so also in the white we can recognise 
distinctions, but these after all depend upon the arrangement of the 
grey masses. Every fibre may be regarded as a conducting path either 
connecting two nerve-cells or a nerve-cell and a peripheral end-organ, 
be it motor or sensory. As each terminal apparatus is independent 
and endowed with a well-defined function we may regard it as of 
equal value, physiologically, with a nerve-cell. Indeed an end-organ 
may be looked upon as the terminal station of the road which extends 
outwards from the nerve-network. 

Topographically nerve-fibres may be separated into two large 
groups — 

(1) Fibrse homodesmoticse ; or fibres uniting together two homo- 
logous points of similar grey masses, as, for example, the two anterior 
cornua of the spinal cord or two spots in the cortex of the cerebrum. 

(2) Fibrse heterodesmoticse ; which bring into connection two grey 
masses of unequal value, or else unite a central region with an end- 
organ. It is possible further to subdivide this group as, for example, 
into fibres connecting the cerebral cortex with the central ganglia, 
fibres connecting the periphery with the nuclei of origin, &c. 

The physiological importance of these distinctions needs no ex- 
planation. 

The term tract is used to signify the connecting road between two 
central grey masses, or between a grey mass and an end-organ. We 
have almost always, however, to do with a more or less complicated 
combination of roads, bringing stations of several difierent distances 
apart into functional relation with one another. Hence, for example, 
we may speak of a cortico-muscular tract, meaning thereby the whole 
group of nerve-fibres (perhaps interrupted at more than one point by 
the intercalation of grey masses), along which an impulse starting in 
the cortex must travel, if it is to induce a movement in a certain 
muscla In the same way we speak in common life of the Berlin 
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and Vienna Hallway, although we know quite well that Dresden 
and Prague lie between the two termini. 

Following this comparison a little longer. The route just men- 
tioned is by no means the only connection between Berlin and Vienna; 
not only can we take the line through Breslau and Oderberg, avoiding 
Dresden and Prague, but various alternative routes from Berlin to 
Dresden, or from Prague to Vienna, are offered to us; further, we 
are in a position to go direct from Dresden to Vienna without 
touching at Prague, and so forth. When, for example, it happens 
that owing to a landslip the line between Dresden and Prague is 
impassable, the connection between Berlin and Vienna is not thereby 
interrupted. The richer the network of rails the more numerous are 
the connections, the " tracts " between the two chief termini. 

Now let us transfer these observations to nerve-tracts. The most 
highly specialised nervous system, capable of performing the greatest 
variety of functions, is the one in which the paths connecting its 
grey masses are most numerous. Already (p. 126) we have called 
attention to the fact that homologous nerve-cells have more processes, 
and the processes ramify more freely the higher we ascend in the 
animal scale. So, too, in higher animals the number of meduUated 
fibres originating in the nerve-plexus is increased ; especially is this 
true of the fibrse homodesmoticsB which connect together homologous 
portions of the grey substance. The corpus callosum is a striking 
example of this law. In birds it is almost wanting, in animals lower 
than birds it is very small; it only attains to its highest development 
in Man. 

From this follows a result not difficult to prove by gross anatomy. 
The higher the animal the greater is the quantity of white substance, 
relatively to the grey, found in its central nervous system. 

Since the cells of the grey substance are the true apparatus of the 
higher cerebral functions, it might be inferred, a priori, that the higher 
the intellectual development of the animal the greater would be the 
relative amount of grey substance; the perfect action of the brain 
depends, however, upon the most intimate association possible of all 
its centres with one another. 

DanUewsky has shown this changing relation of the white substance 
to the grey by a chemical method. 

Another lesson may be learnt from the railroad illustration. Sup- 
posing the line between Dresden and Prague is interrupted, 1 can still, 
if I choose, adopt a method, somewhat slower, perhaps, of travelling 
from the one place to the other — I can drive. So, too, in the central 
nervous system, when one track is interrupted other collateral routes 

are still at our command. It would be quite wrong to conclude that» 

11 
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because a function is still performed after certain fibres are destroyed, 
these fibres have nothing to do normally with the conduction of the 
said impulses. 

It follows that one must be very careful in assigning an object to 
nerve-routes, especially when they exceed an intemode (the distance 
between two nerve stations) in length. 



Just as we are certain that no such things as apolar nerve-cells 
-exist, so also is it impossible to conceive of the exbtence of nerve-cells 
which do not stand in connection with other organs. Probably they 
are all connected with organs lying on two sides at least. The simplest 
scheme of a primitive nervous system (fig. 92) supposes the presence of 
A single cell, c, receiving, on the one side, a centripetal, sensory, nerve- 
fibre, pa; and giving origin, on the other, to a centrifugal, motor, fibre, 
pm. This conception we can enlarge into a cell-group instead of the 
single cell, c; and bundles of fibres instead of the single fibres, |7«.c and 
pm,c. 





Fig. 92. — c, Central nerve- 
cell ; /?«, sensory periphery; 
pm, motor periphery. 



Fig. 93.— c, Central nerve-cell; jm, sen- 
sory periphery; pm, motor pheriphery; 
«, intercalated sensory cell ; m, inter- 
calated motor celL 



The first step in complication consists in the interruption of both 
centripetal and centrifugal fibres by cells, and these two cells, 8 and f7», 
are united by a fibre, sm (fig. 93). 

Alternative routes from « to m are now presented. The impulse can 
travel directly from « to m, or, on the other hand, can pass through c 

If it is considered how much more complicated than this is the 
arrangement of the nervous system, in even lowly organised animals, 
we grasp the f&ct that the connections between the several parts 
of the system are almost inconceivably complex. It may almost be 
Asserted that every part of the nervous system is brought into func- 
tional connection with every other part ; there are variations in the 
intimacy of the connections which are in no way dependent upon the 
situation of the particular regions connected together. No isolated 
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regions, no islands performing their function in complete independence 
of the other parts are to be found in the nervous system. Returning 
to our illustration — just as &st direct trains run between certain 
stations, while others are connected only by slow trains which often 
stop I so in the nervous system we find, as the result of physiological 
experiment, that the oftener a track is broken by nerve-cells the longer 
does it take for an impulse to traverse it. 

It is possible in physiological experiments to reduce certain regions 
of the nervous system to an isolated condition with independent 
functions ; for example, after the spinal cord is cut across, the caudal 
part still lives and performs its functions, although its connection 
with the rest of the central nervous system is completely severed. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the several parts of the larger 
more extended grey masses may be united together in one of two 
ways. In the first place a direct connection between their different 
points may be established by means of long bundles of fibres; for 
example, in the case of the cerebral cortex the frontal and parietal 
lobes are directly united by such bundles, which are usually termed 
" association " fibres ; while a second possibility of communication 
presents itself through the medium of the close network which every- 
where enters into the constitution of the grey matter. Every point of 
the cortex may in this way be connected at pleasure with every other 
point in the same hemisphere. This functional connection between 
the several parts of the grey masses has 
not yet been sufficiently recognised. 

It has already been mentioned that we 
have to distinguish two kinds of nerve- 
fibres from one another — the homodes- 
motic and heterodesmotic fibres uniting 
co-ordinate and subordinate grey masses 
respectively. A further distinction be- 
tween the fibres depends upon whether 
they unite together centres lying on 
the same side only, or, by crossing over 
in the middle line, bring into connec- 
tion stations which lie in opposite halves 
of the body. Either class of fibres may 
cross in the middle line — homodesmotic 
fibres when crossed constituting a 
commissure (fig. 94, ee'), heterodesmotic 
fibres a decussation {eg' and c'g). 

Here we may remark that the central nervous system appears to be 
symmetrical in structure as far as the main lines on which it is laid 




Fig. 94.— <; and c', Cells of the 
cortex ; g and ^, nerve-celUi 
of a different category; etf^ 
oommiasural fibres; cg^ and 
e'y, decussating fibres. 
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down are concerned. Excluding purely teratological or pathological 
dilferences between the two sides, however, certain striking, although 
inconstant, deviations from symmetry are exhibited, especially between 
the two sides of the great brain. Deviations from symmetry are 
commoner, and more conspicuous in highly developed brains than in 
those lower in the scale. 



Certain peculiarities in the manner of arrangement of peripheral 
fibres — fibres, that is to say, which terminate in motor or sensory 
end-organs — are of special importance in helping us to comprehend the 
arrangement of nerve nucleL 

By nucleus, or nucleus of Origfin of a peripheral nerve is meant 
the group of nerve-cells in which the nerve begins or ends within 
the central system. 

One or more nuclei (which form part of the grey masses classed on 
p. 159 as group 3) belong to each peripheral nerve. It has never 
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Fig. 95. — n and n', Motor nerve-roota; 
mm^m' and m\ cells of the nuclei of 
origin of the two sides ; m and m! for 
the uncrossed, m and m' for the crossed 
fibres. 



Fig. 96. — r<, Posterior sensory nerve- 
root, of which some fibres go 
directly into the spinal cord, msp; 
while other fibres only reach it 
after interruption in a cell of the 
root ganglion, y. 



been proved in a single case that a nerve-fibre runs directly from 
the periphery to the cortex cerebri ; the same assertion may be made 
with the highest degree of probability in the case of the cerebellar 
cortex. 

The expression nerve-POOt is used in two quite different senses, 
likely to give rise to misapprehension ; each use of the term is, how- 
ever, so thoroughly naturalised that it would be very difficult to 
displace it. 

By " nerve-root " is meant in gross anatomy the bundles of fibres 
by which the nerve appears to come out from the brain or cord, which 
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bundles seem, therefore, to be the commencement of the nerve, the 
peripheral root. On the other hand, the fibres by which, within the 
central system, the nerve is continued to its nucleus are known as 
the central root. These fibres it is which lead the nerve back to its 
real origin. The trigeminus arises from two peripheral roots, but 
has at least six roots which run within the cerebro-spinal axis. 

For all motor-nerves it may be asserted that they have two sets of 
root-fibres — (1) the fibres which join the nucleus or nuclei on the same 
side {^g, 95, nm, n' m) ; (2) the fibres which cross to the opposite 
side of the body (n in\ n m), A part of the nerve always enters a 
decussation, therefore, and the fibres which take this course are the 
more numerous, in proportion as the muscles which they innervate are 
unaccustomed to function independently of those on the opposite side 
of the body. The grou])s of muscles which usually act bilaterally, 
the muscles of the pharynx for example, are more fully supplied with 
fibres from the opposite side of the body than those which, like the 
muscles of the fingers, act independently. 

A similar typical origin cannot be proved for sensory fibres. We 
know of cases, the olfactorius for example, in which the nerve ends, 
to all appearance, in a nucleus on its own side only. 

[This case, however, requires special treatment, for it appears that 
the grey matter belonging to the nose and the eye has never been 
centralised to the same extent as obtains in the remaining sensory 
nerves. Nerve-plexus, which in the primary centres of other sensory 
nerves forms part of the central grey tube, lies, in the case of the 
nose and the eye, still in the vicinity of the sense-organ, taking 
part in the formation of the olfactory bulb and retina respectively. 
In these two cases, which stand amongst sensory nerves in a group 
by themselves, the fibres originating in the local clump of grey 
matter decussate abundantly on their road to the brain.] 

A special difficulty presents itself in the case of the sensory nerves, 
in homologising the spinal ganglia which are borne by the posterior 
roots of the spinal nerves with the corresponding groups of cells in 
connection with the cranial nerves. This difficulty has been further 
increased by the discovery of Freud [and Mcuc Joseph], that of the 
fibres which enter the distal pole of the spinal ganglion, only a part 
are connected with its cells (fig. 96, g). It is necessary, therefore, to 
distinguish in the fibres which connect the central nervous system 
with the spinal ganglia two groups— (1) those which coming without 
interruption from the periphery are peripheral nerves in the strict 
sense of the word ; and (2) those fibres which having been broken in 
the cells of the ganglion are, in this part of their course, really central 
fibres. 
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A corollary to what has been already said is, that no two parts of 
the periphery of the body are directly united together by nerve-fibres 
without the intervention of cells. 



Every nucleus of a peripheral nerve is connected with other parts 
of the central nervous system. The paths by which these various 
connections are maintained may be classified as follows : — 

1 . Connections with the corresponding nucleus of the opposite side ; 

2. ,, with other nerve nuclei ; 

3. ,y with various secondary ganglionic centres ; 

4. „ with the cortex cerebelli ; 

5. „ with the cortex cerebri, directly or indirectly. 

Commissural fibres between corresponding nuclei of the two sides 
probably always exist; they are only demonstrated with absolute 
certainty for some nerve-centres ; for example, the oculomotor nuclei 
{N'us8baum)f the hypoglossal nuclei (Koch)y &c. Flechsig believes 
that it is possible to prove the existence of commissural fibres be- 
tween the nuclei of the three first sensory nerves, and infers that such 
fibres exist in all cases. 

Examples of the connections with dissimilar nuclei (class 2) are 
very numerous, some crossed, others not crossed. The ''posterior 
longitudinal bundle" (p. 223) probably consists of fibres connecting 
together nuclei, which lie one behind another. A directly connected 
8ensoi*y and motor nucleus, together with their attached nerves, repre- 
sent the simplest reflex arc. 

Connections with secondary ganglia (3), as the thalamus, globus 
pallidus, corpora quadrigemina, corpora geniculata, olive, and so 
forth, are proved in many cases, and may well obtain in all without 
exception. 

How the cortex cerebelli (4) is connected with the nuclei of origin 
of sensory nerves is by no means always clear, but in the case of 
the spinal nerves and a part of the auditory nerve, we think we know 
the route by which a connection is established. 

An undeniable direct connection between the cortex cerebelli and a 
motor nerve-nucleus has yet to be found. 

Especially interesting, both from an anatomical and a physiological 
point of view, are the so-called central connections of the nerve- 
nuclei (5), the tracts, that is to say, by which they are connected with 
the cortex cerebri. In all cases the connection is supposed to be a 
partly crossed one, but it is extremely difficult to ascertain the relative 
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numbers of the crossed and uncrossed fibres. Probably, the propor- 
tion, even for the same nerve, is not the same in any two subjects. For 
many of the nerves belonging to the hind-brain we have to seek 
these crossing fibres in the fibr® arcuats (including the strise acusticse); 
the fibres cross one another in the raphe at a very acute angle. 

We may hope to come to a better anatomical and physiological under- 
standing of the central nervous system when we have learned to 
classify the, at present, almost incomprehensible mass of details, with 
such order and method as will doubtless be made possible by further 
observations. 

When we are able to speak of structures in groups which now seem 
to exact individual treatment, a clearer general view of the system 
will be obtained. The optic tract, for example, is, in a certain sense 
at least, homologous with sensory conducting paths in the posterior 
columns or other parts of the spinal cord. When this homology is 
further traced we shall come to a clearer understanding of the meaning 
of many structures which are in connection with the optic tract. 

It is undesirable to press homologies too four, although a scheme 
embodying the main features of the central conducting paths is of 
inestimable value. We recognise at once departures from what we 
consider the normal arrangement and seeking to account for these 
deviations, we discover the faults in our scheme and the real explana- 
tion of these difierences. 

The relations exhibited in a simple form by the spinal cord yield 
information which we may use in studying the more complicated 
medulla oblongata and brain. 

Motor-spinal and motor-cranial nerves may be supposed to present 
similar central connections; a parallelism may likewise be traced in the 
case of the sensory nerves in the two regions respectively. This 
consideration makes it possible for us to throw light into many dark 
places. It affords us many hints as to the objects we should have in 
view in anatomical investigations, and as to the connections of fibres 
which seem to be physiologically necessary, or which we should expect 
from analogy to be present. 



The methods of investigation which it may be hoped will lead us 
to a clearer conception of the arrangement of the nerve-bundles — 
their schematisation out of the apparent chaos — have already been 
detailed. 

The difficulty in elaborating a simple and comprehensive scheme of 
the construction of the nervous system depends upon the great variety 
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of elements which must be ranged in their places ; if all varieties 
are allowed for, a perplexing and highly complicated scheme is the 
result. 

Many difficulties have to be overcome before a scheme satisfying all 
our requirements will be produced. This is, however, the place to 
sketch in outline some of the generalisations on this subject. 

Luya takes his starting point from the central ganglia of the great 
brain (nucleus caudatus, nucleus lenticularis, and optic thalamus) ; 
they form the proper central point, towards which all nerves converge 
from the two sides. There are two principal systems of converging 
fibres — (1) "fibres convergentes inf^rieures," including all the fibres 
which travel from the periphery to the central ganglia, without regard 
to the direction in which they conduct; and (2) "fibres convergentes 
sup^rieures," including all the cortical fibres, for these in a similar way 
seek the central ganglia. All fibre-roads of the first category are 
broken on their way to the ganglia by still other grey masses. All 
cross the middle line, although the fibre-systems of the two sides of 
the body remain distinct from one another. The other kind of fibres, 
*' fibres convergentes sup^rieures," pass without crossing and without 
interruption from the cortex to the ganglia. They are united, how- 
ever, with those of the opposite side by a special commissural 
system. 

Meynerty in formulating his scheme, commences with the cortex of 
the great brain, as being the organ devoted to conscious processes. 
All routes which serve as media of communication between the cortex 
of the cerebrum and the outer world are grouped together in a chief 
system. Through the fibres of this system sense-pictures are projected 
on the perceptive cortex, and, further, not only are movements of one's 
own body the source of sensations of movement which are represented 
in the brain in the same way as phenomena of the outer world, but 
the cortex also, by means of the motor-tracts, reflects outwards again 
the states of stimulation, information with regard to which is trans- 
ferred to it by means of sensory nerves. The whole of -these con- 
ducting paths Meynert, therefore, terms a "projection system." 

The cells of the cortex are connected with the corresponding cells of 
the opposite side by " commissural-systems " and with cells of distant 
parts of the same hemisphere by " association-systems.'' The medul- 
lated fibres which connect the lobes of the great brain with the cortex 
of the cerebellum fall into a special class. 

The "projection system" is divided into segments by the intercala- 
tion of two kinds of grey matter. The first segment consists, for the 
most part, of fibres radiating from the central ganglia to the cortex — 
the corona radiata. The second segment extends from the basal 
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ganglia to the grey matter surrounding the central cavities in the 
peduncular system. The third segment of the projection system is 
made up of the peripheral nerves which have their origin in the grey 
matter bordering the cavities from the aqueduct of Sylvius down to 
the end of the spinal cord. 

[The translator in a " plan " of the central nervous system, published 
in 1885, argued that it consists fundamentally of but two parts, or 
tissues, the older plexus of grey matter accumulated in the vicinity of the 
central canal (the " central grey tube ") and the more recent and more 
plastic mantle of grey matter which covers the surface of the cephalic 
vesicles (the " peripheral grey tube "). These two tubes are connected 
by cell-processes, which, protected by medullary sheaths, make up the 
mass of white matter which intervenes between the central and peri- 
pheral tubes. Each intrinsic fibre grows out from a cell at its proximal 
end (having regard to the direction in which impulses travel), and 
terminates distally, not, as a rule, in a single distributive cell (as in 
the case of the visceral fibres), but by ramifying into a number of fine 
processes. 

The central grey tube is in direct relation with both anterior and 
posterior peripheral roots. Its plexus is divided metamerically into 
" centres " for nerves. It includes the optic thalami. 

The peripheral grey tube comprises two chief fields of cortex, the 
cerebellar and cerebral mantles, connected by afferent and efferent 
fibres with the several metameric clumps of the lower or central grey 
tube, and is, therefore, itself divided into areas connected indir&stly 
only with the several peripheral nerves.] 

The above is a superficial survey of the schemata of Meynertf Luya 
[and Hill'\ ; it is hardly possible to give an account of other views as 
to its plan of construction. Aeby takes his stand upon the segmental 
constitution of the spinal cord, each metamer of which belongs to an 
anterior and posterior root. In the brain a similar segmentation may 
be traced, but it affects the stem region only, not the cortex. Atby 
analyses the relations of the grey masses and the tracts of fibres on 
this basis. 

FUcJisig has designed a " plan of the human brain,*' but it is im- 
possible to reduce his views to an abstract; it may just be mentioned 
in this place that he summarises the conducting paths in the four 
following chief systems : — (1) the (relatively) direct connection of the 
cortex with motor and sensory nerves; (2) system of the optic thalamus; 
(3) system of the pons ; (4) system of the tegment, to which belong 
the fibres of the corpora restiformia, as well as certain columns of the 
spinal cord 
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1. TOPOGRAPHY OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

The internal structure of the spinal cord is best studied by means 
of sections of the hardened organ cut transversely. The comprehension 
of the anatomical relations of its several parts is, however, aided by 
studying sections cut in other planes. For this purpose pieces of the 
spinal cord firom the cervical or lumbar enlargement, of from 1 to 1 *5 cm. 
long, are cut into sagittal sections (antero-posterior sections parallel 
to its long axis). Frontal sections (transverse, but parallel to the long 
axis) are also prepared. Oblique sections are useful Longitudinal 
sections intended for staining by Weigert's method are best mounted 
in ceUoidin (p. 9). For the preparation of £iultless sections it 
is desirable to let the cord lie for from three to six weeks in 
chromate of potassium and subsequently in alcohol, as this treatment 
ensures its cutting welL Freshly-prepared chromic cords of animals 
(hcM^e, ox, ^c.) give beautiful preparations, even without hardening in 
akohoL 

The structure of the cord changes from r^on to r^on ; therefore, 
it is desirable to study a large number of sections taken at intervals 
firom the whole length of the cord, in ofder that one may be enabled 
to recognise approximator the level firom which a given section was 
taken. The lowi^st maguilkAtion suffices to arrange these sections 
in their order. We shalU ther^^Nre, first describe the appearances of 
sections as seen under a Niv :i objective (of Hartmaci or Reicheriy 

It is best to maike twv> par^iJlel series of sections in this, as in many 
other invest ig^ntiwivs^ trecntin^ e«]ich series AKuWinn tmrtem with a special 
method of double ^niamu^. The one series b coloured with carmine 
or picrvKmuruiiue ami th^Hi aluift4ui?ttau>xyUn ; the other with Pal's 
modificativM\ v>f Wei^rtV method and then with picrocarmine. Other 
staining methods m^ be u^sevi 

lu the orvlitviunr methovl vVT l^ia$ tW bnin out of the skull-case, 
the $f^nal vvwl vj^ u$«iall>r v^l av*tvi» at the level of the second or third 
cervkxi^l tierx^ 

We will v\xttxxwe«\>e vM4t vWcMr^^isxit with a section through this 
fe^^ V% ^♦'^ ^^^' ''^ ^^ '»'^'*^ ^^^ te y nwe a tedX In the first place 
we tt\^kv thii^t a s\>*w|^if^ ?«^c^iv^«t i* divided into two almost 
^wtttMf'lrtv^j^l b^j^Nx^cfk VV tW >v^t)nU «ide the fissura longitudinalis 
veiitr^lvk ^^VUv ^jtutVx xHtv^ tW iL^b«!^%a^>e vVT the coed. After reaching 
ill vWi«^h 5^t\*ut A 'iKuN^ s»l^ *b(v ^M^^e^v^iNHjiterior diameter* it splits into 
|w\v ^Jb^vH*^ U^s'^^t su> V'tJ^'^^ ^Nx'i^ tW ^^Ivus Ivxn^itudinaiis dorsalis, 
IV^a \\^K^^NV^iv>v ^i^x*^' ^^^^^»* ,^Y^*^wi WkedMuauiu dv>rsale, Smd) dips 
ittw^rvW Alvm ^^^ tf Ax i^v ;jS^V¥ ** iW Y^(*iljral fissure, which it 
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almost meets. Only a narrow bridge of nerve-substance which unites 
the two halves of the grey matter together, the commissura medull® 
spinalis, Cm, intervenes between the two fissures. 

The white investing sheath and the central grey substance are 
clearly differentiated in the spinal cord. In each half of the cord 
the grey matter is surrounded by white substance on all sides with the 
exception of two spots : — 

1. The grey commissure, Cg^ which surrounds the central canal^ Ccy 
and unites the grey masses of the two sides. 

2. The place where the posterior roots come out on the dorsal 
surface of the cord in the sulcus lateralis dorsalis, ^S^. 

The grey matter on either side of the section we are now consider- 
ing appears as an elongated area with its long axis placed almost 
sagittally; in the dorsal half it bends a little sideways. The grey 
masses of the two hemispheres, taken together, make an H, the cross 
bar of which is formed by the grey commissure. The larger part 
of the grey matter lies on the ventral side of the cord, and is known 
as the anterior horn, Cra (comu anterius), the more slender portion 
is directed backwards as the posterior horn, Crp (comu posterius). 

Considered in their continuity the anterior and posterior horns, 
extending as they do as veritable columns throughout the whole 
length of the spinal cord, may well be termed, as is often done, the 
anterior and posterior columns. 

The short lateral bulging of the grey matter opposite the com- 
missure is pointed out as the lateral horn. Til (middle horn, tractus 
intermedio-lateralis). The re-entrant angle between the posterior 
and lateral horns is filled in with trabecule of grey substance, between 
which room is left for the passage of columns of fibres ; the network 
of grey strands constitutes the processus reticularis, Pr (by many 
persons, Goll for instance, termed the lateral horn). 

The anterior horn is round, while the posterior horn is fusiform in 
shape. The much drawn-out point of the spindle (apex comu pos- 
terioris, Ap) is continued to the sulcus lateralis dorsalis. The 
posterior horn is connected with the rest of the grey matter by the 
basis comu posterioris ; dorsal to the base, it is constricted into a 
neck [cervix comu posterioris] while the real body of the spindle 
is known as the head [caput comu posterioris]. 

Two kinds of grey matter are usually distinguishable from one 
another when the preparation is fiedntly stained with carmine — sub- 
stantia spongiosa and substantia gelatinosa. 

The latter, which stains darkly, is limited to two regions — (1) 
immediately around the central canal (substantia gelatinosa centralis); 
(2) in a part of the posterior horn where it forms the cap on the top 
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of the caput cornu posterioris (substantia gelatinosa Rolaadi, iS^). 
Dorsally it extends into the apex, vhile it is concave ventrallj. The 
Bpongy substance is far more considerable in amount 

The anterior roots, Ea, are seen springing from the anterior horn ; 
they take their exit in several (3-6) thin bundles of medullated nerves 
which traverse the white substance in a horizontal plane while 
distinctly curving outwards in their course. Even with the leaat 
magnification it is possible to see in the anterior horn the large nerve- 
cells which give origin to the fibres of the anterior roota A group of 
smaller cells, more closely pressed together, ia seen in the lateral horn. 
Large cells are Bcatt«red in the processus reticularis. From the latter 
region in some sections at this level (although not in the particular 
one which ia now being described) distinct bundles of nerves are seen 
coursing towards the periphery in arches directed dorso-laterally. 
These are the root-fibres of the accessorius WillisiL 




Fig. 98. 



Kg. 99. 



Figs. 9T'103. — Transverse Bectiong tbniugh the human Bpioal cord. Carmine 
Btaimng. Magik. 6. 

Fig. 97.— Section at the level of the third cerviisJ Dervos.— ftia, Kssnra longi- 
tadinalis auterior ; Ftlp, Bsaon loogitodinalia posterior; Fna, Ulterior 
colomn ; Fnt, lateral column ; FuB, Bnrdach's column ; F»0, GoU's column ; 
Sd»1, septum medianum dorsals; Spd, septum paramedianomdorBale ; 5/i{, sal. 
CUB latenlis dorsalU ; Rp, radii poatenor ; So, radix anterior ; Cra, anterior 
horn ; Crp, poterior horn ; 7^ tractu* intermodio.latemlia ; Pr, proceanu 
reticalmrU ; Sg, subatantia gelaUnoea Rolandi : Ap, apex ; i, reaittratoTy 
bundle of KrauM ; Cm, commisBura madullK apiDalisi Cg, commiwan griKa; 
ca, commisaura alba ; Cc, central canal. 

Kg. 98.— Tnuiverae section at the leirel of the with cervical nervea— Pm, 
Proceasui cen'icalia medina comu anleriorit ; TV, laMra) horn. 

Fig. 99.— Trauiverae aection at the le".-*!! ol U>« thilJ donal aervefc— CCi, Clarke's 
veucolar column. 
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The dorsal or posterior nerve-roote, Rp, are seen entering the 
posterior horn at the sulcus lateralis dorsalia, Sid. Fart of their 
fibres can be followed to the mesial side of the posterior horn, another 
part streams directly into the substantia gelatinosa BolandL The 
fibres of the first group describe, in their covtrse through the posterior 
column, more or less open arches, and seem to sink into the grey 
substance of the posterior horn, in which they c&n be followed ventrally 
for a couitiderable distance. 

The white substance of the cord is usually divided into several 
oolnmns. 

(1) The posterior column, which extends on either side of the 
septnm medianum dorsale as &r as the posterior born. A constant 
septum of connective-tissue (septum paramedian um dorsale, Spd), 
starts at the surface and passes inwards with an inclination towards 
the median septum, and ofben gives off a branch directed outwards 




Fig. 100. 



Fig. 101. 



Fig. 103. Fig. 103. 



ng. 100. — TnuMverM lectioii at the lavel of tfa« twelfth dorul nervei. — CCt, 

Clarke'i column. 
Fig. 101. —Tnuiivene MctioD at the level of the fifth lumbar nervei. — m, Medial. 

Id, latero- Ten teal. Id, laterO'dorwl, r, oential groapa of cells of anterior 

Fig. 102.— Truuvene secUoD at the level of the third sacral nerve*. — m, MmUaI, 

Id, latero-dorsal group. 
Fig. 103.— Tmuverte Mction through the inferior part of the conni mednllaria at 

origiii of nervni ooocygeaa 

towards the posterior horn. It splits the posterior column into two 
well-defined subdivisions, of which the mesial or smaller is termed 
OoU'b column or the funiculus gracilis, Fi^, the larger one is Burdoch's 
oolomn or funiculus cuneatus, FnB (ground bundle of the posterior 
horn). 
(2) The lateral oolumn, Fni, usuaUj considered as extending from 
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the outer margin of the posterior horn to the most laterally situate 
bundle of the anterior root. 

(3) The anterior column, Fna, surrounding the ventral and mesial 
surfaces of the anterior horn. 

It has been recognised for a long time that the division between 
the anterior and lateral columns is an artificial one, and, hence, they 
a.re often united under the name of antero-lateral column. 

In addition to the three white columns already mentioned, the white 
commissure, ca (commissura alba), still remains to be described. It 
lies on the ventral side of the grey commissure, and forms a narrow 
bridge across from one of the anterior columns to the other. 

Lastly, a small, but often very conspicuous, bundle of nerve-fibres 
is cut transversely in this section (the respiratory bundle of Krause^ k), 
which lies in the basis cornu posterioris on the mesial side of the 
processus reticularis. 

If we now muster our sections in order from the third cervical to 
the end of the spinal cord we meet with changing conditions, subject, 
however, to not inconsiderable individual variations. 

At the fourth cervical the picture presented by a section is almost 
the same as at the third, save that, on close inspection, a commencing 
enlargement of the anterior horn is perceived. At the fifth cervical 
the enlargement becomes more pronounced. The total cross-section 
of the cord is by this time obviously increased, especially in its trans- 
verse diameter. It has assumed an elliptical form, the amount of 
eccentricity of the ellipse being very variable. Boot-bundles of the 
accessorius are no longer distinguishable. 

The cervical enlargement reaches its maximum at the level of the 
sixth cervical nerve (fig. 98). Here the anterior and lateral horns are 
fused together into a considerable mass, forming in cross-section an 
equilateral triangle. A little grey protuberance (processus cervicalis 
medius cornu anterioris, Prm) projects from the middle of the ventral 
side of the anterior horn, giving it a triangular shape. A group of 
large nerve-cells is seen in each comer of the triangle. Although the 
anterior and lateral horns are fused together it is usually possible to 
recognise, near the dorsal border (formerly the lateral border) of the 
anterior horn, the closely aggregated cells of the former lateral horn, 

TU. 

The posterior horn has also increased in size, but not so obviously 
as the anterior, without, however, losing its elongated form. Still 
it must be pointed out that the increase in size of the posterior 
horn is almost restricted to its mesial side, so that now the apex rises 
with a step from the posterior column, a peculiarity which (despite 
many changes in form) it retains throughout the rest of the spinal 
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cord. The processus reticularis loses in development, and so, too, does 
the so-called respiratory bundle. 

The cervical enlargement is still at a maximum at the level of 
the seventh cervical nerve, beyond the eighth it rapidly decreases. 
The processus cervicalis medius sinks away and the ventral side 
of the anterior horn is bounded instead by a slightly concave 
line. 

At the level of the first dorsal nerve the lateral horn grows rapidly 
smaller, at the same time retiring mesially. It projects like a beak 
from the lateral border of the grey matter (fig. 99). The characteristic 
group of cells which constitute the lateral horn is extended towards 
the posterior horn. Thus it comes about that the total cross-section of 
the grey matter again assumes the form of the letter H which we 
remarked in the upper cervical region ; the two sections are, however, 
easily distinguishable, for the one from the dorsal region has the 
characteristic features which we have just remarked — its grey matter 
is narrower and more slender, the respiratory bundle is absent, the 
processus reticularis poorly developed, the posterior horn, directed a 
little outwards, rises by a step on its mesial side. At the level of 
the seventh or eighth cervical a group of cells, not found at higher 
levels, makes its appearance in the basis cornu posterioris, near its 
mesial border, CCL The fibres of the posterior roots arch around this 
column, the general ground-substance of which is somewhat lighter in 
colour than the rest. In it are contained at first only scattered cells 
of large size. It has been named Clarke's column (columna vesicularis, 
dorsal nucleus of Stilling), Only in the dorsal region do the cells of 
this column constitute a well-defined group which causes a mesial 
bulging of the posterior horn. In many preparations of the upper 
dorsal cord these cells are altogether absent. 

Except for the slow increase in size in Clarke's column from above 
downwards, it is impossible to distinguish the several sections of the 
dorsal cord from one another. Clarke's column is best developed at 
the eleventh or twelfth dorsal, and at this level the total amount of 
grey substance begins again to increase ; this is the commencement of 
the lumbar swelling (fig. 100). Here the posterior horn again inclines 
outwards, recalling the disposition in the cervical cord ; the great size 
of Clarke's column, however, allows of no mistake. 

In the region of the cord, from which the lumbar nerves come off, 
the cross-section of the grey matter increases both in the anterior and 
the posterior horns. Nevertheless, the total size of the cord in the 
lumbar region can never equal that of the cervical enlargement, for the 
constantly diminishing amount of white matter observed in descending 
the cord tells in the total cross-section. The difference in relative 
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amount of grey and white substance is obvious (fig. 101). The section 
is nearly cylindrical in this region. 

In comparison with its shape in the cervical region the anterior horn 
is noticeably more rounded. So, too, is the posterior horn, the main 
mass of which, owing to the shortening and thickening of the apex, 
approaches nearer to the dorsal surface. At the fourth, and still more 
at the fifth, lumbar nerve where the grey matter is most abundant the 
lateral horn again acquires a certain amount of independence after 
having been involved in the upper lumbar region in the rounded 
enlargement of the anterior horn. Here, too, the large nerve-cells are 
more distinctly collected in groups than anywhere else. Their arrange- 
ment, however, is not quite constant, and hence they have been 
variously described. Between the second and third lumbar nerves 
Clarke's column again completely disappears. In the anterior horn 
the cells are arranged as follows : — 

1. A mesial group (m) not very well defined, to which the whole of 
the mesial border of the anterior horn belongs. 

2. A latero-ventral group (Lv). 

3. A latero-dorsal group (Ld) which represents the lateral horn. 

4. A middle group (c) almost in the centre of the anterior horn. 

The general appearance of the cross-section is somewhat changed, 
owing to the anterior longitudinal fissure cutting more deeply into 
the substance of the cord, whereby the anterior commissure is carried 
almost to the middle of its sagittal axis. The septum paramedianum 
is often wanting below the lower dorsal nerves. If it is present it 
inclines inwards towards the posterior septum, and GolFs column, 
which is ill-defined, appears as a narrow plano-convex band lying 
against the dorsal septum. 

From the point of exit of the lowest fibres of the anterior root of 
the fifth lumbar nerve, the spinal cord rapidly diminishes in size until 
it terminates in the filum terminale. The white sheath diminishes 
much more quickly than the central grey masses which rapidly obtain 
the preponderance. 

The form of the grey horns is not much altered, but they become 
plumper; the posterior horn especially appears more uniformly 
rounded. The grey commissure becomes broader and approaches 
nearer to the posterior surface, at the level of the lowest sacral nerves 
where the cord scarcely attains 3 mm. in diameter, but very little 
room is left for the posterior columns. 

Of the several groups of nerve-cells described above, only the latero- 
dorsal group (the representatives of the lateral horn), Ld, and the 
mesial group, m, remain by the time the third sacral nerve is reached. 
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At the level of the fourth sacral nerve no distinct groups, but merely 
scattered cells, are seen. 

Even at the end of the conus medullaris (fig. 103), the region from 
which the nervus coccjgeus springs, the typical formation of the 
spinal cord is evident. The filum terminale is nothing but a tube of 
epithelium with a thin covering of grey substance, the last remnants 
of the central grey matter of the cord. 

As already noticed, the relation which the grey and the white matter 
bear to one another in amount changes considerably from the cervical 
region to the conus medullaris. Although there are individual differ- 
ences, it is as well to tabulate the average measurements made by 
Stilling in a man twenty-five years old. 
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It muet be remarked that in SiUling*8 last five tables of measure- 
ments compiled from observations upon other subjects, the white 
substance from the third sacral nerve downwards, almost without 
exception, falls below the grey in amount, the slight excess of white 
matter in the conus medullaris (*) of this case must therefore be 
resarded as unusual. 

^ 12 
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2. HI?rOL06T OP SPINAL CORD. 

The sections of the cord which have already served for the study of 
the more conspicuous variations in structure at different levels may 
now be used for work with higher powers. 

Beginning with the white Shoath we find that it appears at first 
sight to consist almost exclusively of longitudinal fihres. In cross- 
sections, stained in carmine, they "look like little suns" (fig. 104). 
The diameter of the fibres varies; in man from 1 to 25/t; In the 
horse they may be as large as 50 /t; in the spinal cords of some fiah, 
particular fibres are even larger. Everywhere thick and thin fibres 



Fig. 104. — CroBg-iection of the anterior column of the spinal cord. Stained with 
carmine. Magn. 150. — a. Peripheral grey investment; b, a small septum. 
In the white sabstance besides the nerve-fibres cut across, some of which are 
coarse and cthera fine, three distinct nellate coDDectivo-tissne cells are teeii ; 
one of these is indicated bj the letter c, 

are mixed together ; but certain local peculiarities in grouping are to 
be noticed. Many thick fibres occupy the peripheral region of the 
anterior and lat«ral columns; in the angle between anterior and 
posterior horns (the central part of the lateral column) thin fibres pre- 
ponderate. In the posterior column, Burdach's column contains not 
a few coarse fibres, while Goll's column is entirely made up of &irly 
fine fibres. The difference between these two subdivisions of the 
posterior column is especially pronounced in the cervical cord. The 
larger the fibres which it contains the lighter does any particular 
region appear when stained with carmine; the smaller its fibres the 
darker its colour, especially when looked at with the naked eye or 
a simple lena Goll's column, for instance, is in the cervical cord 
conspicuously darker than its neighbour. 

The periphery of the medullary substance is separated from the 
pia mater by a thin layer of grey matter, 6 to 40 ju, or exceptionally 
as much as 100/t thick. This is the cortical layer of the cord, a, 
(fig. 104). It consists of fibrous connective- tissue containing a great 
deal of finely granular neurogleia [non-cellular matrix]. From the pia 
mater septa, some thicker, some thinner, pass through the white 
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substance, carrying numerous vessels with them. The septa con- 
sist of connective-tissue with more or less neurogleia derived from 
the cortical layer. They split the white matter into columns, divided 
again, by lateral septal plates, into fasciculi. The septum medianum 
dorsale is the largest of these septa, the septum paramedianum is 
also large. Many large connective-tissue cells are interposed between 
the fibres, c (fig. 104). Their processes are, as a rule, disposed in the 
direction of the nerve-fibres (fig. 89). Hence in a carmine-stained 
transverse section many dark dots are seen which may be either 
slender, naked axis-cylinders or processes of connective-tissue cells. 

Besides the longitudinal fibres, numerous transverse bundles, as 
well as fibres, which run obliquely, are also to be found in the 
medullary substance of the spinal cord. They are : — 

(1) The anterior root-bundles which in the cervical and lumbar 
regions are made up almost exclusively of thick fibres, but contain in 
the dorsal region many thin fibres also (Siemerling), 

[The thick fibres 18 to 20 /6 in diameter are the motor fibres of 
skeletal muscles, the thin fibres of some 2 or 3 fi in diameter are 
destined for the fibres of the visceral system and the blood-vessel& 
With a view to writing the anatomy of the sympathetic system, 
Gaskell has made transverse sections of all nerve-roots attached to the 
cerebro-spinal axis in the dog, and, as Schwalbe had done for Man, 
determined the situations in which the small nerve-fibres occur. The 
ramus visceralis consists of small meduUated fibres which enter into 
the formation of both anterior and posterior roots. The account is 
not yet complete, but it appears that their outflow occurs in the 
facial and glosso-pharyngeal nerves ; for the thoracic region, and to 
a certain extent also for the stomach, in the vagus nerve; some of the 
fibres (accelerator) for the heart, and fibres for the abdominal viscera, 
leave the spinal cord from the second dorsal to the second lumbar 
nerves, whilst the dilator fibres for the pelvic viscera accompany 
the roots of the second and third sacral. 

No small fibres are found in the roots of the cervical or lower 
lumbar and fii-st sacral nerves. The series of visceral roots is inter- 
rupted in these two regions. 

According to the manner of their peripheral distribution, the 
visceral fibres may be divided into two groups — (A) those which 
enter distributive cells in the ganglia which lie nearest to the verte- 
bral column, the 'lateral ganglia" or ganglia of the "sympathetic 
chain," as it is usually called in human anatomy; (B) those which 
retain their medullary sheaths as far as the ganglia which lie in the 
course of the larger blood-vessels, the "collateral ganglia," and only by 
the intervention of their cells are broken up into bunches of non-medul- 
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lated fibres. These two sets of fibres are differently distributed 
throughout the three regions of the cerebro-spinal axis to which 
visceral roots are attached. Class B, or fibres which pass by the 
lateral ganglia without losing their myelin-sheaths, are found in all 
three regions. Class A is further divisible into the motor fibres for 
the alimentary canal which leave the cerebro-spinal axis in the vagus 
nerve, the motor fibres for the walls of the blood-vessels which are 
entirely restricted to the thoracic outflow, and some others. It 
appears that the two classes, A and B, are as widely distinct in 
function as in anatomical disposition. Class A includes motor, 
accelerator, constrictor fibres, fibres for circular muscles, all kata- 
bolic or exhaustive in action. Class B comprises the inhibitory, 
retarding, dilator nerves, nerves supplying longitudinal muscle-fibres, 
or in other words, all the visceral fibres possessing an anabolic or 
restorative function.] 

(2) The posterior roots containing thick and thin fibres. 

(3) The white commissure which lies at the bottom of the anterior 
longitudinal fissure, and attains to a thickness of nearly half a milli- 
meter. In most mammals the white commissure does not form a 
single bundle (or as it may better be described, having regard to its 
continuity, a compact membrane), as it does in Man, but it is made 
up of many little bundles which cross the anterior fissure at different 
levels, and pierce the anterior columns instead of lying completely 
beneath them. 

(4) Finally, fibres stream off from the grey matter on all sides and 
run outwards through the white columns, sometimes for a consider- 
able distance, before bending over and assuming a longitudinal 
course. 

In the central g^rey masSy as already mentioned, two substances 
are to be distinguished : — A. Substantia spongiosa, the ground- 
substance of which is made up of neurogleia and connective-tissue cells. 
As shown by staining in hsematoxylin, the connective-tissue cells are 
somewhat more thickly distributed than in the white matter. Their 
processes, as shown by preparations impregnated with corrosive sub- 
limate, are scattered in all directions, but chiefly follow the long axis 
of the cord. 

In successful carmine preparations (especially if alcohol has not been 
used to harden them), but still better, in sections stained after Weigert's 
method, the spongy substance is seen to be traversed in all directions 
by meduUated nerves of the most varied calibre (fig. 105). They inter- 
lace in all directions, and appear in transverse sections of the cord, cut 
obliquely and transversely as well as exposed in length. Division of 
fibres [within the grey matter] is not to be detected. In many places. 
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however, they follow defined directions as may be pointed out in the 
following regions : — 

The anterior root-fibres are seen to diverge shortly before plunging 
into the real grey matt«r of the anterior horn. Within the grey 
matter they spread out in a broad brush, both brain- and caudal- 




Kg. 106. — Jnnotion of the anterior 
root - bundle! with the anterior 
Lumbar region. Magtu 
30. — I, Anterior white column ; 
t, anterior horn ; a, a', two root- 
bondlei. On the right side four 
oeU* belonging to a nerve-cell 
group are to be seen. 



Fig. 106. — A nerve-cell from the anterior 
bom of the hnauta Rpinal cord. — a, 
Aiii-cylinder procesa; b, clamp of 
pigment-gTaDUlce. 



wards as well as sagittally, as found by comparing longitudinal with 
transverse sections. The outermost fibres on either side diverge so far 
that they form a fibrous layer between the grey and white substance. 

In the anterior bom bundles of fibres are seen to converge to- 
wards the white commissure. 

The arched fibres of the posterior roots retain their independence 
tar into the substance of the posterior horn. The ground -substance of 
Clarke's column, as well as of the grey matter enclosed within the 
concavity of the substantia Bolandi, is conspicuous by its cleameso. 
It ia made tip chiefly of a vast number of delicate medullated longi- 
tudinal fibres. A bundle of the finest fibres in the posterior root (the 
border zone of Lissauer) is found in the apex comu posterioria. 

Besides the plexus of medullated fibres the grey substance cont^ns 
ft second network of non-medullated fibres. It is difficult, as a rule, 
to bring this second plexus into view, only occasional fibres being 
visible. Their cross- sections ^pear as fine dark dots. 

There are several kinds of nwve-aiU in ths spinal cord, those of the 
anterior horn being the most conspicuous (fig. 106). These are fre- 
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quently termed motor cells, since it is generally understood that they 
give origin to the fibres of the anterior root. These large cells are 
not limited to the anterior horn, however, for they form groups in the 
lateral horn where this is best developed, as in the cervical and lumbar 
enlargements, and they also extend into the processus reticularis. 
They have a number of processes (from five to eight), gi\^ng them in 
cross-section a stellate form. In size they vary from 35 to 100 /t. 
Since their processes taper off from the cell-substance it is not possible 
to define sharply the limits between processes and body, and, hence, 
various estimates of size are given. Each cell possesses a large round 
nucleus, as much as 1 S /(t in diameter, with distinct nuclear bodies and 
nucleolus. [In stained sections, the large clear vesicular spherical 
nucleus, with its usually single darkly-stained nucleolus, enables one 
to recognise any nerve-cell of the more conspicuous type with certainty.] 
They always contain a clump of yellow pigment. The size of the cells 
is supposed by Pierret to bear a direct relation to the length of the 
fibres to which they give origin (p. 130). Hence, they are largest in 
the lumbar swelling — somewhat smaller in the cervical swelling, and 
smallest in the dorsal region. Separate processes of these cells can be 
sometimes followed for a great distance, usually into an anterior root- 
bundle, but not rarely also into a fibre-bundle which enters the lateral 
column. It has already been mentioned that, especially in the 
lumbar enlargement, the cells are collected into groups isolated by 
grey matter which stains more deeply (fig. 105). The darker colouring 
is due to the smaller number of meduUated, and the greater quantity 
of non-meduUated fibres, as well as to the greater richness in vessels. 
Each cell is more or less distinctly surrounded by a pericellular space. 

The cells of Clarke's column are somewhat smaller, 30 to 60 /t 
[in transverse diameter], less well provided with processes, and richer 
in pigment (fig. 107). They are slightly more elongated in their 
longitudinal than they are in the transverse axis. One or two pro- 
cesses leave the sides of the cell, and almost constantly a single 
process is attached to either pole. They join the cell more abruptly 
than the processes of the cells of the anterior and lateral horns, and 
hence the cell presents a rounder form. Longitudinal sections show 
us that the pigment hardly ever lies to the side of the nucleus, but 
is almost always accumulated at one of the poles. Their nuclei are 
large and conspicuous like those of the cells of the anterior horn. 
Their processes can often be followed a long distance in longitudinal 
sections without being seen to divide. 

Another kind of cell, although presenting every transitional form 
from those of the anterior horn, is scattered through the spongy 
substance. They are smaller in size (even as little as 15 ii» in 
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diameter), and have fewer processes ; appearing, therefore, triangular 
or spindle-shaped. Attention should be especially directed to certain 
standpoints with regard to them. 

(1) In the centre of the grey matter lying between the lateral horn 
and the grey commissure spindle-shaped cells are disposed (fig. 108, g) 
with a process directed dorso-laterally towards the arched fibres of 
the posterior root, of the fibres of the mesial portion of which they 
may be looked upon as the probable source. 

[Other connections for the spindle-shaped cells ab the base of the 
posterior horn have been suggested. GaskeU thinks it possible that 
they give origin to the motor-fibres of the muscles of the alimentary 
canal, the inhibitory fibres coming, as he may almost be said to have 
proved, from the cells of Clarke's column. The translator has on 
several occasions pointed out that every nerve-fibre is a process of a 
nerve-cell ; that it grows out from the cell in the direction in which 
it afterwards conducts impulses; that when the fibre has a con- 
siderable calibre and traject, a large cell is needed for its nutrition. 
If these positions can be maintained, it follows that anatomists have 
been in error in assigning all the conspicuous cells of the spinal cord 
to extrinsic nerves; the fibres connecting the spinal cord with the 
brain must start from cells sufiiciently large (an unknown relation) 
to provide for their nutrition. The assumption that the fusiform 
cells at the base of the posterior horn are connected directly with the 
fibres of the posterior roots is contrary to the observed course of their 
axis-cylinder processes (Gerlach), and still more opposed to the experi- 
mental evidence derived from cutting the spinal nerves, which shows 
that sensory fibres have their nutrient cells in the spinal ganglia, or in 
some cases still nearer the periphery, but not in the spinal cord. The 
trandcUor thinks it probable that, amongst others, the scattered cells 
beneath the substantia gelatinosa Holandi bear the same relation to 
the ascending intrinsic fibres as the pyramidal cells of the cerebral 
cortex bear to the fibres of the pyramidal tract.]* 

* For the sake of clearness the above statements are made without qnalification^ 
bat certain facts with which they seem at the moment irreconcilable are not over- 
looked. With regard to the assumption that fibres grow in the direction in which 
they subsequently conduct impulses — in the case of the motor roots of the peri- 
pheral nerves this is obviously true, and much might be said a priori in favour of 
the probability of its being the universal rule. The fibres starting in the olfactory 
bulb, the retina and the nerve-cells of the lamina spiralis of the cochlea grow in- 
wards towards the cerebro-spinal axis ; in other sensory nerves the law, if it be a 
law, clearly does not apply. The posterior roots of the spinal nerves grow from the 
cells of the spinal ganglia in opposite directions, one process towards the centre, 
the other towards the periphery. There may, however, be a morphological reason 
for this which will reduce it to the level of a further adaptation rather than an 
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(2) At the apex of the lateral horn throughout the whole dorsal cord, 
and the neighbouring parts of the cervical and lumbar regioDS, a column 
of small closely-packed cells, most of them fusiform, is found sharply 
marked off from the larger cells which the laterul horn also contains. 

(3) Amongst the scattered cells of the eubstantia spongiosa, those 
which lie in the middle of the posterior horn deserve attention ; pro- 
bably they are, ns represented in fig. 108 (A) in connection with the 
lateral rootbundles of the posterior root. 

B. Scarcely anything is yet known as to the histology of the 
substantia gelatinosa. it consista of a special ground-substatice 
which stains iatensely with carmine, and ia more like the cortex of 
the cord than anything else. Through the apex cornu posterioris the 
tiFO substances are in connection. It is a question whether the sub- 
BtAntia centralis and the substantia Bolandi are of the same nature. 
Neither of them is as yet well understood. 

The substantia gelatinosa shows in the neighbourhood of the 
posterior horn a peculiar striatiou parallel in direction with the 
fibres of the posterior root, but only partly to be referred to them. 
It contains also fairly numerous cell -elements, of which certain can be 
pointed out as connective-tissue cells. Larger nerve-cells are also seen 
in it, on its edge for the most park In the lower sacral cord, at & 
level from which all other targe cell -elements have disappeared, certain 
large scattered vesicular cells situate in the substantia gelatinosa are 
very conspicuous Many cf the cells of the substantia gelatinosa are 
distinguished by their delicacy; when the tissue is stained in the 
usual way they are recognised by their light colour ; they may well 

eicoptioa. If, OS there ars rcneona for thiaklDg, the original aeuse.orgtina were 
situate in the locality of the present Bpinal gan^^liSi, wbuther in tbcir present 
situation or farther afield matter* little, and if these organs were, at this tine, 
the only end-stations of Knaor; nervea, it foUoivB tlint the pxteoaioa of scninHtity 
to the surface geoer^ly was due to a clrcuTDferential growth of the aensory nervM. 
After the loas of the seDse-orgsns asBociated with the spinal ganglia, the circum- 
ferential growth of seiuory nerves still in all probability bears testimouy to their 
mode of origin. 

The statement is also made that some of the fihrea of the posterior roots havB 
their nutrient aelU farther afield than the ganglia. This aosertion is made ou the 
strength of Joieph's observation, that after catting the posterior roota on ths 
distal side of the spinal ganglia, not all the fibres poieing through the segment 
coDtluning the ganglion live [c/. p. 2\). Joetph has not, however, denioDstrated 
the prmence of living fibres amoog the dead ones of the peripheral stump, any 
more than he has, after severance uf the root on the proximal aide of the ganglion, 
detected the preaetieo of living fibres between the cord and ihe point of aaetion. 
The sitnation of the nutrient cells of the fibres which do not retain their vitality, 
although left in apparent connection with the ganghon, is oot, therefore, deter- 
Dunable as yet. 
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be regarded as nervous elements {H. Virchow\ although their histo- 
logical meaning is held to be doubtful by some anatomists (Lustig). 

[The complete history of the substantia gelatinosa has yet to be 
written. This substance is not distinguishable in the earliest stages 
of the development of the central nervous system, whereas in 
what might be called the middle period, after the appearance 
of the fibre-columns which ensheath the grey 
matter, and especially about the fifth month of 
intra-uterine life, the cap of gelatinous sub- 
stance which covers the posterior horn is 
extremely large and conspicuous owing to its 
being packed with small nuclei which stain 
darkly in carmine. 

According to Coming, the substantia gela- 
tinosa first appears as a local thickening of 
the inner layer of the grey matter in its 
dorsal portion. This thickening extends out- 
wards over the posterior horn to the point of 
entrance of the posterior roots. Finally, it 
divides into two portions, or rather the greatly 
developed cap of the posterior horn breaks 
away from the original formation which lies 
in the dorsal wall of the central canal. In 
new-bom animals the same authority tells us 
it consists of two kinds of cells — the first 
with large clear nuclei, and oval or fusiform 
cell bodies; the second with darkly staining pig. 107.— A nerve-cell 
nuclei and indistinguishable cell bodies. The from Clarke's colamn aa 
contrast between the cells of these two classes, 8®en in a longitudinal 

the one clearly nervous and the other belonging "^^^^ ^^ *^« ■P"**^ ^^ 

. ,1 ... ..,1 1 « /.^k. of the horse. J£affn,lSO, 

to the neuroffleia, is still more marked fifteen ^. t m^ ^^ 

^ ' The arrow points totoards 

days after birth. The nerve-cells do not lose ^f^^ hrain, 

their indifferent character until after the cells 

of the anterior horn and the grey matter of the posterior horn are 

differentiated. 

If we bear in mind the origin of the sensory ganglia from rudiments 
laid down beyond the borders of the medullary plate, but caught in 
between the lips of the plate as it closes into a tube (fig. 3), and 
consider that the posterior roots grow into the cerebro-spinal axis from 
the sensory ganglia, we shall see that it is not impossible that the 
substantia gelatinosa is also formed from this ganglionic rudiment. If 
this be the case, it belongs not to the medullary plate, but to the in- 
growing sensory root, being, in fact, the brush of filaments into which 
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the short posterior root breaks up on entering the cord, together with 
their small-cell connections and supporting neurogleia. 

Hi8 concluded from his observations that the substantia gelatinosa is 
formed from immigrant cells, but looked upon these cells as mesoblastic 
or connective-tissue. 

The substance of Rolando is supplied by the arteries of the posterior 
roots, whereas all the rest of the grey matter receives its blood from 
arteries which dip down into the anterior sulcus. This is a far- 
reaching distinction, for the arteries of the roots are strictly segmental, 
whereas the sulcal arteries arise from the common anterior spinal.] 

The substantia gelatinosa centralis surrounds the central canal and 
spreads out a little, especially in the cervical and dorsal regions into 
the grey commissure. It, too, consists of a ground-substance (doubt- 
less of the nature of neurogleia), scattered connective-tissue cells, and 
more or fewer angular cells which may well be derived from the 
epithelium. 

A description of the central canal is best inserted here. Its epi- 
thelial lining has already been referred to (p. 148). The cross-section 
of the central canal varies; in the upper cervical region it is irregular, 
but usually almost square, and sometimes very wide. It begins to 
be reduced to a narrow cleft about the level of the fifth or sixth 
cervical nerves. The cleft is placed frontally coinciding in direction 
with the grey commissure, but often gives off from its centre a dorsal 
branch. The frontal extension predominates throughout the dorsal 
region, although this diameter of the canal becomes less and less, until 
at last it is almost circular in cross-section. In the lumbar cord the 
frontal gives way to a sagittal extension ; a disposition which is still 
more marked in the sacral cord and in the conus meduUaris, where 
the canal consists of an open ventral and a narrower dorsal portion. 
Near the filum terminale the canal dilates into an irregular cavity 
(ventriculus terminalis, sinus rhomboidalis inferior) [probably not 
homologous with the large open sinus rhomboidalis of the bird's 
lumbar cord]. The canal appears to end blindly in the upper part of 
the filum terminale. In birds the central canal opens out widely in 
the region of the whole lumbar swelling. This opening is called the 
sinus rhomboidalis. 

The central canal presents important individual variations in form. 
Only rarely in the human adult is it found to be completely pervious 
as in the child, and in all animals. In most cases it is partially de- 
formed. The caudal part of the cord from the sacral region downwards 
presents, as a rule, a continuous canal ; so does usually the lumbar 
cord and the cervical cord from the fifth nerve upwards. 

The blocking of the central canal is due to the overgrowth of the 
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epithelium which lines it, as well as usually of the epithelial cells 
scattered about in the substantia gelatinosa centralis, and the sub- 
epithelial connective-tissue. When the overgrowth affects portions of 
the margin of the canal and not the whole of it, it may give rise to 
septa dividing the canal into several (as many as five it is asserted) 
parallel canals. This is the cause of the condition described as double 
or treble central canals. 

The central canal lies in the COmmisSUre midway between the 
anterior fissure and the septum posterius. The commissure is divided 
into a dorsal grey and a ventral white portion. 

The white commiasv/re (commissura alba, less suitably called anterior 
commissure) will not be described in this place, but it may with 
propriety be pointed out here that, although the name commissure 
is retained as a classical term, the structure is probably a decussa- 
tion, and contains but few commissural fibres properly so-called. 

The grey commissure (commissura grisea aeu posterior) contains the 
central canal, which lies a little to the ventral side of its centre, 
especially in the lower part of the cord. 

The portion lying between the white commissure and the substantia 
gelatinosa centralis may be termed the ventral (or anterior) grey com- 
missure; the portion lying dorsally to the substantia gelatinosa 
centralis is then the dorsal (posterior) grey commissure. In the 
lower lumbar cord the posterior grey commissure, which as far as 
(his point is very thin, not more than 30 to 100 fi through, begins to 
increase in thickness reaching in the lower sacral cord a sagittal 
diameter of as much as 1 mm. Sometimes the grey commissure is also 
strongly developed in the upper cervical cord. Dorsally the grey 
oommissure is drawn out into a ridge which is directly continuous with 
the septum medianum posterius. Both grey commissures possess the 
same ground-substance as the substantia gelatinosa centralis, and both 
contain medullated nerve-fibres, which cross the middle line, although 
they are more numerous in the posterior than they are in the anterior 
commissure. Longitudinal fibres also appear in both. 

3. COURSE OF FIBRES IN SPINAL CORD. 

Sections from the normal adult human organ are insufficient to reveal 
the course of fibres in the spinal cord. But little light would have 
been shed upon the relations of the various fibre-systems, which are by 
no means simple, without the help of pathological and developmental 
observations. 

Boot-fibres, which are the direct continuationa within the cord of 
fibres which form the roots of the spinal nerves, are to be looked upon 
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as conBtituente of peripheral nerves ; like them they are early covered 
vith myelin, eoouer indeed than any portion of the white columns of the 
cord. The dorsal roots ought not perhaps to be treated unconditionally 
as peripheral nerves since some of them have already suffered an 
interruption to their course in the cells of the spina) ganglia, bat yet 
they belong to them both histolt^cally and hiatogenetically (see pp. 28 
and 165, and fig. 96). 

The anterior roots (fig. 108, l to 6) pierce the anterior coIumnB of 
the cord obliquely from below upwards, the more obliquely the nearer 




Kg. 108. —Diagram Bhowing the conrsa of fibres id the apinal cord. Longitudiitat 
fibre* art reprtntnitd by while Hrda. The lunt-ixUa are blael, /WtAer 
txplamUioit it given in the text. 

the section approaches the end of the cord, and pass towards the 
anterior horn with a curve, concave outwards. The fibres which are 
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almost exclusively large ones (in the cervical and lumbar cord at any 
rate) spread out in a brush as they approach the grey matter (c/*. fig. 
105). The greater number, if not all, the fibres of the anterior root 
end in the motor cells of the anterior (a, b, c, d) and lateral (a) horns. 

It must be noticed, however, that within the grey matter the 
fibres spread out in all directions, and the most mesial fibres (3) of 
the root may come into relation with the most laterally situate group 
of cells (c). 

Further, many fibres (6) go to cells situate fiEu*ther forwards, others 
to cells £eirther down the cord. A part of the root-fibres (4) goes 
across to the other side in the anterior commissure to end in the 
more fusiform cells {d) which lie along the mesial border of the 
anterior horn ; hence, some of the fibres of the anterior commissure 
are medullated very early. This completes the general scheme of the 
origin of the motor nerves. 

The exact termination of the fibres which pass through the anterior 
horn without interruption to join the longitudinal fibres of the lateral 
column, or in other cases of the anterior column, is not known for certain. 
According to Birge'a calculations, the correctness of which is doubted, 
however, by Gad [for it is obviously very difficult to recognise the 
same cell in several sections, or to make certain that the cell counted 
to one section is not the same cell which has already made its appear- 
ance in the section above], the number of cells in the anterior horn (in 
the frog at least) corresponds exactly to the number of issuing motor- 
fibres, so that one may consider each fibre as having its origin in a 
cell near its point of exit. 

Already we have seen (p. 41) that the experimental method has 
thrown light upon the relation of the several groups of nerve-cells to 
groups of muscles. The attempt has also been made to determine 
whether certain defined groups of cells of the anterior horn innervate 
definite muscles. We are dependent in this matter upon pathological 
observations, and, as yet, the results are inconsiderable. It is possible 
that the middle group of cells at the level of the fourth and fifth 
lumbar nerves belongs to the calf-muscles {KaMer and Pick), and that 
the lateral group of cells in the lower cervical cord supplies the thenar 
muscles {Prevost and David). 

The origin of the postoriop FOOtS in which thin fibres everywhere 
accompany thick ones {Siemerling) has already been traced in outline. 
The finest most laterally situate root-fibres (7) assume, soon after their 
entrance into the cord, a longitudinal direction forming the area (the 
boundary-zone of Lissauer) which corresponds approximately to the 
apex. This region stains strongly with carmine owing to the fineness 
of the fibres and the abundance of delicate intervening connective- 
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tiasae. Soon tdie fibres mhmdon tlie longitndnuJ. direction and enter the 
gelatinoaa sabstance in die plane of ihe aectiony so that the total cro»- 
seetion of the bonndarr zone does not increase from below upwards. 

The thicker root-fibres are divisible into a lateral and a mesnl 
portion. 

The lateral amxdl^ portion (8 to 10) enters the apex and passes 
into the gelatinons snbstance^ where it divides into many little handles 
which, ''like the degrees of longitude streaming from one of the poles 
on a globe,'* divide the gelatioous substance into segments. 

Anfved in the posterior hom^ manj of these fibres continue fiurther 
▼entral wards throu^ the substantia spongiosa (10), others assume a 
horizontal direction and run, as is supposed, both brain- and caudal- 
wards (Sy Since the substantia spongiosa contains but a small propor- 
tion of the fibres which must have entered it at various levels, it 
follows that the majority of fibres leave it again. Some of the fibres 
may end in the cells which it contains (/), but nothing certain is 
known as to the frirther course of by fiur the greater number. 

The mesially-situate bundles of the posterior roots (11 to 14) bend 
median wards in wider or closer curves as soon as they enter Burdach's 
column, and, turning longitudinally, cannot be farther followed in 
transverse sections of the cord. From almost the same region, how- 
ever, in which these arching fibres are lost other arched fibres originate 
and sweep into the grey substance of the posterior horn. There can 
be no room for doubt that these fibres are the continuation of those 
which have entered Bnrdach's column lower down and run some 
distance in it longitudinally. They can be easily followed for some 
distance farther into the substance of the posterior horn. A portion 
of these fibres (11) are distinctly connected with the fusiform-cells (^), 
near the grey commissure. More mesial ly-lying fibres (13) enter 
darkens column (in regions in which this column is present) and 
doubtless como into relation with Jts cells (A). Nothing more can be 
said with regard to the fine fibres (13^) which originate in Clarke's 
ooltimn than that they stand in close relation with the fibres of the 
posterior roots. We may remind the reader that the cells of Clarke's 
column usually give ofi* two longitudinal processes {^g, 107). The 
fibres in the posterior grey commissure are partly the continuations 
of th<! poHterior roots (12). Since, however, it has been shown on 
f\in(1ainental grounds that a partial crossing of posterior root-fibres 
cannot bo allowed, it is important to decide in the first instance 
whether these fibres of the posterior commissure are the direct 
continuation of root-fibres, or whether, as is much more probable 
(ohiofly on pathological grounds), the root-fibres have already been 
interrupted in cells. 
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This latter view is especially supported by the fact that in tabes 
dorsalis, after the posterior roots are largely degenerated, the posterior 
grey commissure is still rich in fibres. Certain it is that what we 
have already said is far from having exhausted the course of the 
posterior root-fibres. It may be maintained, with a great show of 
probability, that a large number of these fibres (8, 10) break up in 
the fine network of the grey substance, being finally connected by 
its means with nerve-cells, perhaps even with the large cells of the 
anterior horn. It is also asserted that some of the posterior root- 
fibres (14) traverse Burdach's column, and, after a longer or shorter 
course, assuming a longitudinal direction, run brainwards in Goll's 
column. It must, however, be allowed, as the result of experiments 
on the guinea-pig, that the posterior root-fibres do not run so directly 
into GolFs column [Rosaolymo), This appears more probable when one 
remembers that Goll's column consists of fibres which only acquire 
their myelin sheaths at a much later date than the fibres of the 
posterior roots. 

There is no fact in the fine anatomy of the brain clearer or less 
controvertible than the origin of the posterior root-fibres in nerve- 
cells, as discovered by Kutachin and Freud in the spinal cord of 
Petromyzon. Klaussner has shown somewhat the same thing in 
Proteus, and if we add to this the results of observations on the human 
spinal cord, it follows that the older view of the connection of posterior 
roots, not with nerve-cells, but with the nerve-plexus, is best allowed 
to drop.* The fusiform cells marked in the diagram, ^, deserve 

* It may possibly be no disadvantage to the reader that Professor Obersteiner 
and his translator look at this matter from different points of view. The principal 
reasons for thinking that sensory nerve-fibres do not nm, without dividing, into 
nerve-cells, which is tantamount to saying do not join cells at all, or not at any 
rate cells of the larger kind, are the following :— (1) In mammalian cords no such 
connection can be demonstrated ; whereas nothing is more obvious than the 
junction of motor fibres and large cells in the anterior and lateral horns, a 
similar connection of the posterior root-fibres cannot be exhibited. (2) After 
section the stumps of anterior root-fibres attached to the spinal cord retain their 
vitality, while the stumps of posterior root-fibres die ; it is, of course, possible 
that a nerve-fibre may join two cells together, and yet depend for its nutrition 
solely upon one of the cells ; but such evidence as is at present available seems to 
show that such is not the case, but that each fibre is connected with a single 
nerve-cell, from which it draws its supply of nutriment ; or rather it obtains from 
the cell an influence which enables it to benefit by the food-stuflb in the lymph- 
bath by which it is surrounded. (3) Morphological evidence, which cannot be 
sonmiarised In this place, leads the translator to believe that nerve-cells first 
appeared in the vicinity of sense-organs, that the plexus so formed was withdrawn 
into a sheltered and centralised cerebro-spinal axis, but that the nerve-cell, the 
prooessefl of which join the epithelial sensory cells, always remains in the vidnitj 
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especial attention in this connection. The cells of the spinal ganglia 
in which many nerve-fibres have their origin are, perhaps, nothing 
more than extended portions of the grey substance of the spinal cord 
{ffensen, Schenk); [or possibly, as thought by the translator , portions 
of the nervous system which still occupy their primitive situation in 
the vicinity of the spots in which sense-organs used to exist ; portions 
of the system, that is to say, which have not been absorbed into the 
cerebro-spinal axis]. It may well be supposed that the diverse 
anatomical relations of the fibres of the posterior root answer to 
differences in function. 

But little, however, can be alleged in this connection; the fibres 
which run brain wards in GoU's column may conduct sensations from 
the muscles; while the cells of Clarke's column are, perhaps, the 
halting stations on the roads along which visceral sensations travel. 

The white matter of the cord is divided into several parts, the 
boundaries of which have been determined by studying its pathology 
and development. It must be premised that the number of longi- 
tudinal bundles which it is possible to distinguish from one another 
is constantly being increased by continued observation, and that the 
differentiation of separate groups of fibres promises to become more 
and more detailed. First, we must confine ourselves to the univer- 
saUy acknowledged facts, and then consider the divisions established 
by Flechsig as the result of his application of the developmental 
method. 

A distinction between the long and short tracts in the spinal cord 
is first to be insisted on. Short tracts unite places in the grey matter 
which lie near together, while the long tracts consist of fibres which 
can be followed into the medulla or even &rther. In sections this 



of the sense-organ, or in the neighbourhood of its original location. Thus in the 
olfactory organ the non-centralised portion of the primitive nerve-plexus is found 
in the olfactory bulb; in the eye in the retina; in the case of other vanished 
segmental sense-organs in the spinal ganglia. From these cells, processes or nerves 
grow outwards towards the periphery, inwards towards the spinal cord. In the 
olfactory bulb and retina these proximally running processes (of the granules or 
small spindle-cells) undoubtedly break up and join a plexus; if the homology 
holds, the same arrangement may be taken for granted in the cord, the substantia 
Rolandi being the homologue of the gelatinous substance of the bulb and the inner 
molecular layer of the retina. 

With regard to the connection in Petromyzon of posterior root-fibres and cells 
of the posterior horn, observed by Freud, it is very doubtful whether these cells 
are the homologucs of the cells at the base of the posterior horn in higher verte- 
brates, whereas it is certain that the constitution of the posterior root in 
Petromyzon is different to the constitution of the posterior root in mammals 
{jyArcy Thompton^ Bawtom), 
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difference is not demonstrable, but it is brought oat in pathological 
or experimental lesions of the cord. The short tracts show degeuera- 
tioQ in the neighbourhood of the injury only, while degenertkted 
bandies in the long tracts con be followed brainwards and caudal- 
wards through the whole cord. This distinction between short and 
long routes most not be looked upon aa absolutely differential, nor 
its phynological importance exaggerated, even as a criterion of 
secondary degeneration. Nor must it be regarded as holding tmo 
in all oases. 




Ilg. 109. — DCagrun showiiig the mbdiTulona of the white ooltimni of the oord. — 
PyV, Anterior [lyramidal tract; VO, interior ground -bondle ; Ca, Mitarior 
oommintiTe ; Ra, anterior nerre-roota ; OSZ, mixed lateral lone ; SO, lateral 
gTonnd-bundle ; 0, Oowen' bundle ; KS, direct cerebellar tract ; RZ, border 
cone ; Bp, posterior nerve-root* ; HO, ground-bundle of the poaterior colnmn 
OMwiitiiig of the root lone, W, and the poatero-exteraal tract, Ha ; 08, OoU'i 
oolonm i Cca, anterior bom ; Cop, posterior horn ; SgR, nbataiiUa gelatinou 
Rolandi ; 8ge, inbatantia gelatinosa oenbalis. 

In the anterior columns of each side we have to distingaish four 
long tracto. The several divisions iu the white matter are not, 
however, the Baine at all heights, so, first as a paradigm, we will 
examine a somewhat schematised transverse section of the cervical 
oord (fig. 109). 

(1) The anterior pyramidal tract, PyV (Tiirck'a bundle), lying oa 

13 
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either side the anterior fissure, forms the mesial tract of the anterior 
column, and very often extends outwards along the free ventral 
surface of this column. 

(2) The lateral pyramidal tract, Pf/S, which in the dorsal region 
occupies a large part of the lateral column. 

(3) The lateral cerebellar tract [direct cerebellar tract], KS, a small 
column lying between the margin of the lateral column and the 
lateral pyramidal tract. 

(4) Gowers* bundle, G, lying partly as a small marginal column on 
the ventral side of the direct cerebellar tract, partly in the midst of 
the lateral column on the ventral side of the lateral pyramidal tract. 

As short tracts there may be distinguished in the antero-lateral 
columns of the cervical cord — 

(1) The anterior ground bundle, VG, the part of the anterior 
column, that is to say, which remains after allowing for the anterior 
pyramidal tract. 

(2) The tract, SG, bounding on the outer side the grey matter of 
the anterior horn, and filling up the space between the posterior 
horn and the lateral pyramidal tract, lateral ground-bundle. 

(3) The mixed zone, GSZ, in the lateral column which comprehends 
all that now remains of it. 

Only one long tract situate mesially, GoU's column, GS, is with 
certainty distinguished in the posterior column. To the short tracts 
belongs in part the ground-bundle of the posterior column, HG (the 
lateral or Burdach*s column). This can be divided into two parts, 
one of which, the root-zone, W (zone radiculaire, bandelette exteme), 
comprises the region. Ha, through which the posterior root-fibres 
bend, the other, which lies peripherally, contains no root-fibres. 

Between the posterior and lateral columns is placed a little tract, 
the border zone of Lissauer, BZ, which corresponds to the caput coma 
posteriori& 

The order in which the separate constituents of the white substance 
of the cord become medullated is as follows : — 

(1) The anterior and posterior root-fibres. 

(2) The ground-bundle of the anterior column. 

(3) The ground-bundle of the posterior column. 

(4) The mixed lateral zone. 

(5) The lateral ground-bundle and Gk>wers' column. 

(6) The mesial posterior column. 

(7) The lateral cerebellar tract. 

(8) The lateral and anterior pyramidal tracts (which in man are 
first medullated at the time of birth). 

The pyramidal tracts are continued into the anterior pyramids 
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of the medulla oblongata which thej join, the one directly, the 
anterior pyramidal tract, PyV^ and the other, the lateral pyramidal 
tract, PySi after crossing. Different views are held as to the manner 
in which the direct pyramidal tract is reinforced on its road to the 
brain. The most probable view is that fibres leaving the crossed 
tract, PyS (fig. 108, 15), turn ventrally and mesially, and arrive at 
the other side after passing through the grey substance of the anterior 
horn and the white commissure. On the other hand, it is possible 
that fibres coming out of the mesial border of the anterior horn reach 
the anterior pyramidal tract in the most direct way, and perhaps 
these fibres (17) arise from the anterior horn cells (2) or nerve-plexus 
(16). Or again, it is not excluded that reinforcing fibres from the 
anterior horn cells join the opposite anterior pyramidal tract by 
way of the anterior commissure. After all the size of the anterior 
pyramidal tract is subject to great variations in different individuals. 
It is possible, however, to formulate the law that the more the anterior 
pyramidal tract of one side is developed the smaller will be the lateral 
pyramidal tract of the opposite side. The better the anterior pyra- 
midal tract is developed the farther it can be followed caudally. 
Exceptionally it can be recognised in the lumbar swelling, although 
in most cases it disappears in the dorsal cord. 

The form and situation of the lateral pyramidal tract changes at 
different heights. Where it is best formed it extends ventrally from 
the posterior horn, almost to a line carried transversely through the 
posterior commissure. From the cervical to the sacral cord it exhibits 
a constant diminution in its cross-section; by the time the lumbar 
swelling is reached it is reduced to a small layer on the outer side 
of the caput comu posterioris. The increase in the lateral pyramidal 
tract from below upwards (which is especially marked in the swellings) 
is chiefly due to fibres (18, 19) which stream into the lateral column 
from the lateral border of the grey horns. These bundles afford a 
direct or indirect connection with the nerve-cells of the grey substanoa 

Sometimes, after hardening in bichromate of potassium, but without 
further staining the lateral pyramidal tract, especially in the cords 
of animals, is distinguished by a slight difference in colour. 

The lateral pyramidal tract rests against the grey substance of the 
posterior horn, and especially against that part which lies nearest to 
the periphery. It is cut off from the periphery in most places by 
the lateral cerebellar tract, but reaches it near the apex comu pos- 
terioris from the eleventh or twelfth dorsal nerves downwards, and 
for a short space in the neighbourhood of the third cervical nerve 
{Oower$), 

Descending degeneration in the cord| whether the lesion is situate 
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in the brain or in the cord itself, affects only the crossed and direct 
pyramidal tracts {PyS and PyV). The degeneration-areas correspond 
almost exactly with the developmental areas {^g, 110). In one-sided 
lesions of the brain which give rise to descending degenerations, it is 
the direct pyramidal tract {PyV) of the same side, and the crossed 
pyramidal tract {PyS) of the opposite side which are affected. On 
close examination, however, it is frequently possible to discover a 
degeneration, although less marked, in the lateral pyramidal tract of 
the same side, and, perhaps, even in the anterior pyramidal tract of 
the opposite side. Descending degenerations are diffuse in the dog 
(Schiefferdecker), Marchi and Algeri found scattered degenerations in 
every part of the cord after injury to the cortex cerebri of the dog ; 
descending degeneration of Burdach's columns was especially conspic- 
uous when the portion of the cortex which they destroyed lay behind 
the motor zone of the opposite side. 

[We do not as yet understand in all respects the course taken by 
degenerations secondary to destruction of the cortex. An attempt 
has been made by Sherrington to determine the exact number of 
degenerated fibres found at all levels of the cord, and the situation of 
these fibres in the cord ; and although these observations throw much 
additional light upon the question of the fibre-dependencies of the 
cortex, the results are in some points still inexplicable. It is found, 
for example, that a strictly localised destruction of the arm-area in 
the monkey (or even of the face-area?) gives rise to the appearance of 
degenerated fibres throughout the whole cord ; while, on the other 
hand, lesion in the leg-area induces degeneration which in great part 
stops short in the cervical enlargement. Every unilateral lesion 
induces degeneration in both lateral pyramidal tracts, the smaller 
degeneration (on the same side as the lesion) being most pronounced 
in the cervical and lumbar enlargements immediately above which 
regions it is often absent. It folio w«, therefore, that the degeneration 
on the same side as the lesion is a '^recrossed'* degeneration. Not 
only may the number of degenerated fibres not decrease regularly from 
above downwards, but the lower regions may even contain more 
degenerated fibres than the upper ones. It is obvious, therefore, that 
fibres branch as they descend in the white columns, and as degenerated 
fibres can often be traced for a long distance in pairs it is inferred 
that the fibres divide into two. These pairs, termed "geminal" fibres, 
are much less frequent in the recrossed than they are in the crossed 
pyramidal tracts. 

Sherrington suggests that the pyramidal tracts conduct cortical 
visceral as well as cortical somatic fibres, and that the degeneration in 
the lumbar region following lesion in the arm-area may be explained 
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in this way. The conclusion of Fran^oii-Franck, that the disturt- 
ances of the TascnUr and visceral syatema which follow stimulation 
of the cortex in curariaed animals are true instances of cerebral 
visceral epilepsy lends support to the view that visceral and somatic 
fibres lie side by side in the same tract This is the only suggestion 
of which we are aware which attempts to explain the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the anatomical tract and its functional import ; bat 
the obvious morphological improbability of the same area of the 





Fig. 111.— Ascending degeneration in the 
oerrical sweUing. QoII'b oolnmii, QS, 
degenerated on both aides; and, to a 
less degree, the lateral pyramidal tract, 
K3, and Qowers' tract, Q. Magn. 2. 



Fig. 1 10. — Descending degeneration 
after a one-sided lesion of the 
brain. Section through the upper 
part of tlie spinal cord. The 
anterior pyramidal tract of one 
side, and the crossed pyramidal 
tract of the opposite side are de- 
generated. The healthy lateral 
pyramidaj tract shows a some- 
what lighter staining, Uagn. 2. 



cortex representing muscles of one segment of the body, and vessels or 
viscera of a different segment, stands in the way of its acceptance. 
Since so much of our knowledge of the course of fibres is derived &om 
a study of degenerations, it is very important that we should know the 
exact causal relation between destroyed grey matter and degenerated 
white tracts.] 

The lateral cerebellar tract, KS, is not found below the level 

of origin of the upper lumbar nerves. Ascending from ■ this level 
through the lower dorsal cord it grows rapidly in cross-section ; as it 
reaches the upper dorsal and lower cervical nerves its increase becomes 
slower. Its greatest increase in size occurs in the region in which 
Clarke's column of cells is best developed. The coarse fibres com- 
posing it can be followed without crossing up into the Bubstance of 
the cerebellum. With lesions of the spinal cord situate above the 
first lumbar nerves (or after destruction of the posterior roots at a 
corresponding level, Edinger), the lateral cerebellar tract, KS, de- 
generates upwards towards the brain (fig. Ill) ; no such degeneration 
follows injuries to the spinal cord below this level. Pick has observed 
that the cells of Clarke's column (fig. 108, A) give off proceues, which 
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as nerve-fibres traverse the lateral column horizontally (horizontal 
cerebellar bundle, 20), and end in the lateral cerebellar tract. Hence 
it follows that the lateral cerebellar tract receives its fibres from 
Olarke's column, perhaps from it only. 

Gowers' bundle (first described by W, R, Gowera, ascending antero- 
lateral tract, lateral system of the lateral column of BechUrew) begins 
as low down as the lumbar cord, and shows a continuous increase of 
fibres (25) from thence upwaids. It likewise degenerates in an 
ascending direction, in many cases at any rate, and may well be looked 
upon as a direct sensory route from the spinal cord to the brain. 

The remaining portions of the anterior and lateral columns are 
made up of short tracts about which very little can as yet be asserted. 

The anterior grround-bundle and the anterior mixed lateral 

column-zone (mixed lateral zone) seem to have a similar physiological 
importance. From the border of the grey substance numerous fibres 
everywhere bend into these columns, which appear to be made up 
chiefly of such fibres (21, 22). It is quite possible that fibres from 
the anterior horn pass vid the white commissure to the anterior 
ground-bundle ( VG) of the opposite size (23). 

The mesial posterior tract (Goirs column) like the other long 
tracts increases in section constantly from below upwards. Hardly 
recognisable in the sacral cord, Goll's column consists in the lumbar 
cord of a small convex tract lying against the septum posterius, but 
hardly reaching either the posterior commissure or the dorsal periphery 
of the cord. Farther brainwards the wedge shape predominates, but 
its ventral angle is never a sharp one, for, especially in the cervical 
cord, the column tends rather to spread out as it approaches the grey 
commissure, which it never quite reaches. It would seem that this 
crescentic portion (fig. 109) of the column which lies nearest to the 
grey commissure is especially important ; a sharp delimitation of 
Goll's column is only possible above the middle of the dorsal cord. 
Like the lateral cerebellar tract, it degenerates upwards (fig. 111). 
GoU's column receives its fibres from the posterior roots in an in- 
direct way not yet determined. That it stands in relation with the 
posterior roots of the same side is indubitable; a similar connection 
through the posterior commissure (12) with the posterior roots of the 
opposite side is not certain, although probable. The fibres travelling 
brainwards in the posterior column always incline towards the middle 
line, the fibres which have joined last occupying its lateral part. Thus 
it comes about that in the upper cervical region Goirs column only 
contains the fibres from the lower extremities, while most, perhaps 
all, of the fibres received from the upper extremities lie in Burdach's 
column {HG), The fibres connected with the sciatic nerve are found at 
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the level of the cervical swelling in the most dorsal portion of Goll's 
column, close up against the periphery; and it is especially note- 
worthy that after the posterior nerve-roots have been cut across^ 
degeneration of the fibres of the posterior column is invariably limited 
to the same side, whereas both clinical observations and experiment 
prove that the nerves from the skin cross over very soon after joining 
the cord. It is probable that they are chiefly meant to convey im- 
pressions of muscular sense («/*. Wagner), The fact that in whales, 
in which the extremities are not developed, the posterior columns 
are exceedingly small harmonises with this view. 

The ground-bundle of the posterior column is made up of the 

mesial portions of the posterior roots (fig. 108, 11 to 14). In the 
ground-bundle they are seen during two portions of their course, one 
horizontal, the other longitudinal. The alterations In the course of the 
fibres of which it is made up gives a net-like structure to the cord in 
this region. When cut transversely this part of the white columns, 
HGy degenerates upwards, but only for a short distance, and in quickly 
decreasing amount ; at the level of one or two nerve-roots higher than 
the section the degeneration has disappeared. It is chiefly the root- 
fibres which degenerate. Beside these root-fibres other longitudinal 
fibres must be present, but their connections are not yet known. 
Root-fibres are absent from the peripheral portion of that field which 
lies on the mesial side of the point of entrance of the posterior roots. 

It remains to recapitulate the fibres which enter into the formation 
of the white commissure ; the following bundles may be looked for 
in it (cf. fig. 108) :— 

1. Anterior root-fibres coming from the fusiform ceUs (d) on the 
mesial side of the opposite anterior horn, 4. 

2. Fibres passing from the anterior pyramidal tract {PyV) of one 
side to reach the lateral pyramidal tract {PyS) of the opposite side, 15. 

3. Fibres passing from the anterior horn into the anterior ground- 
bundle ( VG) of the opposite side, 23. 

4. True commissural fibres connecting the two anterior horns pro- 
bably occupy the ventral part of the grey commissure, 24. 

The other fibres described as making up the anterior commissure 
are so uncertain that it is not worth while to mention them. 

Very commonly the spinal cord is spoken of nowadays as made up 
of segments (metamers). Each metamer consisting of the portion of 
the cord to which an anterior and a posterior root belong. Each 
segment ought to be regarded as a " spinal unit " for a definite region 
of the body. Such a view as to the constitution of the body, based 
chiefly upon comparative anatomy, does not find a place in the scheme 
adopted in this book, for in higher animals we find this primitive 
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division of the spinal cord largely obscured by the longitudinal 
extension of the hinder roots, as well as by the arrangement in long 
reflex-arcs (recognised by Gctd), and in other ways. 

[There are severa points of fundamental importance upon which we 
need information with regard to the columns of white fibres which 
surround the grey matter of the cord, but of which we are unfortun- 
ately unable as yet to give an account. The development of the fibres 
which compose these columns is still wrapped in mystery. The rudi- 
ments of the white sheath of the cord appear very soon after the 
grey matter is first recognisable as such. The white matter exhibits 
in its earliest condition a distinct radial striation, an appearance 
which is exaggerated by the arrangement of the nuclei of its em- 
bryonic myelin-cells and neurogleia-cells in radiating rows. Into this 
tissue penetrate the fibre-processes of the neuroblasts, most of them 
being undoubtedly on their road to form peripheral nerves. Whether 
or not any of the neuroblast processes turn upwards or downwards 
in the cord cannot be stated at present. However probable it may 
be, therefore, that the longest ascending fibres are processes of cells 
in the cord while the longest descending fibres are the processes of 
cells in the cortex of the brain, short fibres in like manner having 
their trophic cells on the side from which they carry impulses, no 
conclusions on these points can be based as yet upon histogenetic data.] 

4. VESSELS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

The spinal cord is partly supplied with blood by arteries which come 
from the vertebral arteries, partly by branches coming from the 
intercostal, lumbar, and sacral arteries, which enter the spinal canal 
through the intervertebral foramina and reach the cord along the 
anterior and posterior roots. 

Just before the junction of the two vertebrals, to form the basilar 
artery, a somewhat slender branch arises from each of them (or not 
infrequently from one only) inclines across the ventral surface of the 
medulla oblongata towards the artery of the opposite side, and reaches 
the anterior fissure usually on the cerebral side of the upper cervical 
cord. Here the two vertebro-spinal arteries unite into the unpaired 
arteria spinalis anterior, which can now be followed caudal wards as fiur 
as the conus medullaris. It corresponds to the anterior fissure. Occa- 
sionally this union between the two vertebro-spinal arteries takes place 
lower down the cord, at the level of the fourth, fifth, or even sixth spinal 
nerves, or, on the other hand, the vessels separate and reunite re- 
peatedly. 

The affluents which discharge into the arteria spinalis anterior are 
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carried to the ventral side of the spinal cord along the anterior roots. 
Their number although variable is always small ; sometimes there are 
only three. The most posterior is always the largest. This arteria 
spinalis magna is to be found, according to AdamkiewicZf between the 
eighth dorsal ahd third lumbar vertebrse on either side. 

From the anterior spinal artery, Spa (fig. 112), frequent strong 
branches pass at right angles into the anterior fissure, the arteriao 
sulci (a). Other small branches (arterise radicinse) course laterally 
along the anterior roots to take part in the formation of a plexus on 
the surface of the lateral column. 

The relation of arteries to the dorsal sur£BM$e of the spinal cord is 
somewhat difierent. Here, too, an artery (arteria vertebro-spinalis 
posterior, or arteria spinalis posterior) arises from each vertebral 
artery, but in this case it lies to the outer side of the posterior 
spinal roots, and does not join with the artery of the opposite side. 
The arteries are not, however, independent of one another, for they 
form a chain of anastomosis both on the latei*al and the mesial side of 
the posterior roots ; and these anastomotic chains are not only united 
together by numerous cross-branches, but they receive minute affluents 
from without along the course of almost every posterior root. Arterial 
twigs also pass from these vessels mesially towards the posterior longi- 
tudinal fissure, whilst others join the before-mentioned lateral plexus. 

At the conus terminalis a lateral branch comes off from the anterior 
spinal artery on each side (rami crucian tes of Adamkiewicz), which 
anastomoses with the arteries on the dorsal surface. Striking, too, is 
the zig-zag course of the arteries in the region of the conus medullaris. 

The different branches and twigs which are spread out in the pia 
mater on the surface of the cord are characterised by the numerous 
anastomoses, some finer, some coarser, which they form. 

Amongst the numerous veins on the surface of the cord the unpaired 
vena spinalis anterior deserves especial mention. It runs parallel with 
the artery of the same name. 

Passing on to the blood-vessels in the interior of the spinal 

COFd (fig. 112) attention is to be called to the great wealth of vessels 
in the grey substance as compared with, the white. 

All the arteries in the cord-substance can be arranged in two systems; 
(1) those in the zone of the arterise sulci ; (2) those in the zone of the 
vaso-corona {Adamkiewicz). 

The arteries sulci advance from their origin in the arteria spinalis 
anterior to the bottom of the anterior fissure, where they turn on 
the ventral side of the white commissure, either to the right or left 
(bifiircation is rare according to Kadyi), as the arteriae sulco-commis- 
surales, sc. These go into the grey substance of the anterior horn, where 
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they break up into a cIobb capillary network, which occupies the greater 
part of the croBs-Bection of the grey matter. The portion of the whits 
Bubatance which borders on the grey also receives, according to Kadyi, 
branches from these arteries. One branch of especial size (cQ goes to 
CQarke's column of which it is the exclnsive supply. Soon aft«r its 
entrance into the grey substance each snlco-commissnral artery gives 
off brainwards a considerable anastomotic branch, and a like branch 
in the caudal direction; in this way an uninterrupted anastomotic 
chain is formed through the whole length of the cord. Formerly 
it was thought that the spaces at the sides of the central canal, 
which are for the reception of these arteries and their accompanying 
veins, were only destined for longitudinal veins (the central veins). 




Fig. 112. — Semidiagr&mmAtic representation of the arteriee in the interior of the 
spinal cord. — Spa, Arteria apinalie anterior; (, a. lulci; »c, a. aalcooMnmig- 
eorelis; an, aniutoniotio branch of the aame ; d, a. columnEe veaicnlarii; Fp, a. 
fiaanra poeterioria ; ra, oa. radicum anterionun ; ip, a. radicis posteriorts; 
ep, a. cornu posteriorie ; if, a. interfiuicnlaria ; la, Im, Ip, aik. l&teralea 
anterior, media, et poeterior. 

Under the title of vaso-corona may be included all the arterial' 
branches which stream in a radiate manner into the substance of the 
spinal cord from the periphery. Of these, the finer are destined for 
the white substance only, while the coarser reach to the grey matter. 
The peripheral portions of the grey matter, like the white colnmos, 
receive their branches from both systems in an irregular manner. 
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This debatable ground comprehends about a third part of the cross- 
section of the cord {Kadyi). 

The arteria fissurse posterioris, the largest of the branches belonging 
to the vaso-corona, runs in the septum posterius nearly up to the grey 
commissure, supplying numerous branches to both sides. 

Usually a large artery, if (arteria interfunicularis), courses in the 
septum paramedianum between GolFs and Burdach's columns ; on the 
whole the more important branches are to be found in the connective- 
tissue septa. Arteries also accompany the anterior and posterior 
roots to the grey substance, ra, rp (arteria radicum ant. et post.). An 
artery on the mesial side of the posterior root traverses Burdach's 
column and loses itself in the caput comu posterioris, cp (arteria 
oomu posterioris). Two fairly constant arteries extend from the pia 
mater into the lateral column and the adjoining grey matter, the 
arterisB laterales anterior (la) et media (Im), the latter corresponding 
to about the middle of the lateral column. An arteria lateralis 
posterior (Ip) is less constant. The veins follow the course of the 
arteries ; the vense sulci, however, are not of sufficient calibre to 
accommodate all the blood admitted by the arterise sulci, the rest 
goes into the veins of the vaso-corona, and so to the posterior part of 
the periphery of the cord (Kadyi). 



5. PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN THE SPINAL CORD. 

The diseases of the spinal cord, which are interesting from the 
standpoint of pathological anatomy, can only, owing to the abundance 
of material, receive a cursory notice in this place. 

Pathological changes in the cord may either originate within itself 
or may extend into it from other organs — 6.^., brain, nerve-roots, bones, 
meninges. Hence primary and secondary lesions are distinguished, 
each of which again may be either localised or diffuse. It is charac- 
teristic of localised diseases of the spinal cord that they are confined 
to well-marked regions of the white or grey matter, morphological 
regions, the limits of which are not at first overstept, and hence 
reciprocally, much information as to the definition of these regions is 
obtained by a study of their diseases. Diffuse diseases do not respect 
these boundaries. 

Acute and chronic processes are first to be distinguished. 

Acute Diseases of the Spinal Cord.— Anaemia and hyperemia 
occupy the chief place; after these may be mentioned haemorrhage 
into the spine-substance (apoplexia spinalis, haematomyelia). Haemor- 
rhage occurs spontaneously (in which case it affects the grey matter, 
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and immediately adjoining white substance more especially) as the 
result of injuries or diminished atmospheric pressure, or it may 
be secondary to myelitis. If the rest of the cord be healthy the 
effused blood shows a tendency to spread through the cord in the 
direction of its long axis. Acute diffuse myelitis has either a 
traumatic origin (as in concussion of the spinal cord), or is toxic, due 
to the poison of tetanus, &c Owing to its greater richness in blood- 
vessels, the grey matter is mbre affected than the white, except in 
cases such as the rare tubercular infiltration, in which the process 
extends inwards from the meninges. Softening of the cord extending 
a long way in a longitudinal direction may result from such a 
myelitis. 

Localised acute myelitis attacks the anterior horns. The large 
nerve-cells are thereby destroyed, as, for example, in the spinal 
paralysis of children and in acute poliomyelitis of grown-up people. 

Chronic Diseases of the Spinal Cord.— (a.) Primary Localised 

Disease may affect — 

(1) The large cells of the anterior horn : chronic poliomyelitis. 

(2) The lateral pyramidal tracts: primary lateral sclerosis. 

(3) The ground-bundle of the posterior columns : posterior sclerosis 

(tabes dorsalis). 

(4) The longitudinal fibres which traverse 01arke*s column (also 

in tabes dorsalis). 
Two different regions may be diseased at the same time-^-€,g,, the 
lateral pyramidal tract and the cells of the anterior horn in amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis. All varieties of chronic primary localised 
lesions are, as a rule, bilaterally symmetrical. Tabes dorsalis is 
characterised by degeneration of the root-zone in the posterior ground- 
bundle, associated with degeneration of the small fibres in the 
interior of Clarke's column, as well as in Lissauer's border zone. The 
regions affected are those into which the posterior root-fibres can 
without doubt be followed. Later on Burdach's and GoU's columns 
are attacked, so that, in all cases of tabes dorsalis in which the upper 
extremity suffers, the whole of the posterior columns, from the calamus 
scriptorius to the conus medullaris, with the exception perhaps of 
some fibres in the grey commissure, are found to be sclerosed. In 
very advanced cases j even the posterior grey commissure is sclerosed. 
In cases in which the upper extremity is not affected, the degenera- 
tion is entirely limited to GolFs column, and does not extend so 
fer ventrally as the grey commissure. It must, however, be pointed 
out that possibly tabes dorsalis is not a primary disease of the spinal 
cord ; the starting point of the process is generally considered to be the 
posterior roots, if not the peripheral nerves. 
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Primary disease of the whole of Goirs column is described by Pierret; 
Vierordt also gives a case of descending primary disease of this column. 

A special form of combined localised degeneration (found in heredi- 
tary ataxia) is that in which the mesial division of the posterior 
column degenerates in company 
with the lateral pyramidal tract, only 
extending usually as far forwards as 
the crossing of the pyramids. 

The strict localisation of the de- 
generation is in many of these cases 
fellacious; rather we have to do ^^- 11^ -So-called combined aye- 

. . . .... , temic diseMe of the spinal cord. 

with a primary meningitis (pseudo- Sectionfrom lumbar region. Magn. 

localised or pseudo-systemic degen- 2. PaVa staining. Both posterior 

eration), the injury to the spine being columns, with the exception of the 

secondary to that of its sheath (fig. part bordering on the grey matter, 

113). Sometimes it happens that " ^^" ^ *^« ^""^"^ pyramidal 

. n . . i. ^1 . . tracts, and to a certain extent the 

innammation of the menin£;es is . , • 1. r xt. j 

® whole x>eripbery of the cord, ap- 

set up by the degeneration of the p^j. diseased. 

posterior columns, and this again 

extends to neighbouring parts of the periphery of the cord as a 

"margin-degeneration," which later on affects the long fibre-tracts 

(Borgherini). 

(6.) Secondary Localised Degenerations. — We have already 
several times pointed out the directions in which secondary degenera- 
tions travel in the cord; they descend in the anterior [direct] 
pyramidal tract, Py V, and the lateral [crossed] pyramidal tracts, PyS ; 
they ascend in GolFs column, ^^S^, the lateral [direct] cerebellar tract, 
KS, and in Gowers' column, G, as well as in the fine longitudinal 
fibres of Clarke's column. 

Secondary degeneration of the cord follows destruction of the pyra- 
midal tracts in the brain in eleven days (KaMer and Pick). 

How far tabes dorsalis and other localised diseases are to be classed 
amongst secondary degenerations has just been discussed. 

The micromyelia of microcephali finds a place here ; the diminutive 
size of the column depending upon the want of development of the 
brain (Steitilechiier), Secondary degenerations of the posterior columns 
have also been described. 

(c.) Primary Diffuse Diseases. — (1) Transverse, diffuse, chronic 
myelitis which spreads out more or less over the whole transverse 
section of the cord (fig. 114). 

(2) Central myelitis, my61ite periependymal re, syringo-myelia, fig. 
115, three expressions which, though not strictly speaking identical, 
are very often used for the same anatomical result. In syringo-myelia^ 
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properly so-called, oae finds in the interior of tlie cord a tnbnlar 
cavity, usually large enough to pat the little finger into, of variable 
length, but seldom extending farther caudalwards than the Inmbar 
region. It always lies to the dorsal side of the central canal, although 
the canal not infrequently opens into it, A central glioma is often the 
cause of the hollowing out. It is a remarkable fact that syringo- 
myelia of the cord is most common in those regions in which blocking 
of the central canal by overgrowth of the ependyma usually occurs. 
Hydromyelia, a dilatation of the central canal itself^ a condition 
analogous to chronic hydrocephalus, may well be distinguished from 
sy ringo-m y elia. 

(3) Disseminated sclerosis (insolar sclerosis, sclerose en plaques), 
Gg. 116. 




ng. 114. —Chronic tnuia- Fig. US.— SyiiiigD-myelia. Fig. 116. — Diasemitutod 
verse diffuse myelitU. Carmmt *laiiaag. Magn. Boleroois in the cervical 
Upper lumbar cord. 2. — (7, central cavity ; ee, cord. PoT* ttamitig. 
BtatTuitg with tUmn-ha- 'central cuial ; Fa, fiasora Magn. 2. 
vtatox^in. longitodinaliB anterior ; 

Sa, and Up, anterior and 

poaterior roots. 

The degenerated spots are of variable size and may occur in any 
part of the cross-section of the cord. They spread over from the white 
substance to the grey, and vice vertd. Sclerosed spots are found at all 
levels in the cord, but He oftener in the lumbar cord than in the 
rc^ona above. Many attempts have been made to refer disseminated 
sclerosis back to a primary meningitis. More likely the disease hu 
its origin in connection with the intraspinal vessels. Generally it 
attacks both brain and cord at the same time. The sclerosed patches 
in the brain are usually large and Dumeroos ; they are found chiefly in 
the region of the pons and in the white substance of the hemisphereb 
Often the ependyma of the lateral ventricle is the starting point of 
large lesions. 

(4) Tumours of the spinal substance may also be reckoned amongst 
diffose diseases of the spinal cord. With the exception of gliomaa 
they commence for the most part in the membranes and belong, 
therefbre, to the next cat^ory. 
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(5) Lastly, diffase diseases of the blood-vessels must be mentioned, 
such as the formation of numerous miliary aneurisms, a very rare 
disease, but observed by Koehler and Spitzka throughout the whole 
length of the cord. 

(d,) Sbcondabt Diffuse Diseases. — These affections depend, as a 
rule, upon pressure from outside (compression-myelitis), due to such 
causes as inflammatory thickening of the dura mater spinalis in the 
cervical region (pachymeningitis cervicalis hypertrophica) ; or the pres- 
sure may be due to the growth of tumours within the vertebral canal, 
either proceeding directly from the membranes as gummata, myxo- 
mata, and sarcomata, with a tendency to cavernous formation, or 
solitary tubercles, lipomatous overgrowth of the peridural fat or 
echinococci (generally outside the dura); but by far the commonest 
causes of these secondary diseases in the spinal cord are troubles 
affecting the vertebrae— caries, for instance, or more rarely tumours. 

Meningitis spinalis may, owing to the accumulation of exuded 
lymph, produce general compression of the cord; or a much more 
interesting direct concentric extension of the inflammatory process to 
the spinal cord, myelitis annularis. Various diseases of associated 
tracts of the cord may, as already mentioned, be attributed to primary 
meningitis. 

It is impossible, owing to the uncertainty which still hangs over 
them, to examine in great detail the minute histological changes 
associated with the diseases mentioned above. The most important 
facts known with regard to these changes have been already intro- 
duced into the chapter on the constituents of the central nervous 
system. It would be very interesting if we could prove in any 
single case whether the nervous elements of the spinal cord are the 
starting points of the disease (parenchymatous processes), or whether, 
on the other hand, the disease commences in the connective-tissue or 
blood-vessels (interstitial processes). 

Suppose, for example, that we compare secondary degeneration of 
the lateral pyramidal tract with a similar lesion in disseminated 
sclerosis. The former degeneration is an injury to fibres; the sclerosed 
plaque, on the other hand, is formed by an overgrowth of connective- 
tissue, and only indirectly affects nerve-fibres; for a long time after 
the medullary sheath is destroyed, the axis-cylinder remains intact, 
and a certain amount of functional conductivity is retained ; secondary 
degeneration proceeding from such a sclerosed spot ia rare. 

The occurrence in the spinal cord of fat granule-cells and amyloid 
bodies gives rise to appearances varying somewhat with the disease, 
but always characteristic. Ohronio atrophic processes rarely occur 
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without the appearance of numerous amyloid bodies ; fat granule-cells 
are never wanting in dementia paralytica ( WestphaJ) ; they occur also 
in other diseases. Fat granule-cells put in an appearance in the cord 
when other organs are diseased, but they are, in these cases, limited to 
the segment of the cord from which the nerve for the diseased organ 
comes off. Hardly ever are either fat granule-cells or amyloid bodies 
scattered equally throughout the whole cross-section. In secondary 
degenerations the former are almost always limited to the diseased 
columns of fibres. 

Deficient development of the spinal cord is not rare, especially as 
regards the grey matter. Asymmetry of the two halves, prolongation 
of the anterior horns to the periphery, and other defects are found, 
but one must make quite sure that the distortion is not artificial 
Especially remarkable are the cases in which one {Bra/mweU) or even 
both {Fwratner and Zacher) halves of the spinal cord appear to be 
double. Cases in which the two vesicular columns of Clarke are 
situate in the posterior commissure, nearly touching one another in 
the middle line, as was first described by Pick^ have been repeatedly 
found. Pick also described a very rare heterotopia of grey gelatinous 
substance. In another case, Mu890 found in the posterior column a 
little heterotopic lesion, which did not quite correspond in structure 
with the column of Clarke, but was connected with this column of 
cells by a narrow grey neck. 
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SECTION v.— TOPOGRAPHICAL EXAMINATION 

OF THE BRAIN. 



It is not, as a rule, necessary to obtain an unbroken succession when 
making a series of sections ; at any rate when working with human 
brains or the brains of the larger mammals. Such an attempt would 
result in a great waste of apparatus, reagents, and time. It is 
sufficient to take somewhat thick pieces at different levels, from each of 
which the finest sections possible are again prepared. Oare must be 
taken, however, not to discard material in such places as show 
important anatomical changes within a small area, as, for instance, 
in the region of the decussation of the trochlear nerves. 

When, however, it is a question of establishing minute anatomical 
relations, as in tracing the course of fibres, we must be careful to 
prepare an unbroken series of sections. In such cases, as also for 
pathological work, methods like those recommended on p. 170 are 
often valuable. 

We shall begin by examining a section obtained from the brain- 
stem in front of the anterior corpora quadrigemina. The drawings 
are all made from carmine-preparations. The sections are cut in a 
plane at right angles to the long axis of the medulla. By artificial 
stretching of a freshly removed brain-stem during the hardening 
process it is possible to bring the spinal cord and medulla (which 
naturally make a right angle with one another) into the same straight 
line. According to ForeVa method the axis is called '* Meynert's axia 
of section," and the perpendicular planes, to which our sections 
correspond, " Meynert's cross-planes.'' In lower animals this bending 
of the stem is less, and so the long axis of the spinal cord is more 
nearly a continuation of the brain-axis. 

The comprehension of the complicated structure which the central 
nervous system presents above the medulla is fiusilitated by bearing 
in mind the arrangement, both as to form and course of fibres, which 
we have found in the spinal cord. Although there are many details 
in the arrangement of the fibres peculiar to each region, there are yet 
some general points of view of which mention may first be made : — 

(1) The tracts of long fibres of the spinal cord oan be followed for 
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a longer or shorter distanoe into the medulla, whence some go to the 
cerebellum, and others to the great brain ; they are, however, to a 
greater or less extent, enveloped in other structurea. 




Fig. 117. — ServM to ibow the level at which the aroaa-iecttona, represented in 
6gi. 113-136 (with theBiceptioaaf 131)are mnde. It miut be remarked that 
the lines drawn acrosa thia figure do Dot indicate the plane of the croM- 
Motionji to which they correspond, but only the sittutlon of their most dorsJ 
portioiu, cj. tig. 13. 



(2) The same can be said for the grey matter of the cord, whiob, 
'with many changes in form, but with no break in its continuity, takes 
part in the formation of the medulla oblongata. 
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(3) Several new grey masses appear with the fibres which belong to 
them, and introduce varying complications into the picture. 

(4) A striking change is produced in the relation of the several 
constituents of the medulla by the opening out of the central canal 
into the fourth ventricle. Structures which were before dorsal to the 
canal, come to lie on each side of it. 

We shall follow the structure of the medulla through a series of 
sections. 

But in order not to lose sight of the level at which successive 
sections are made it is desirable first to give an account of its external 
form. 

For this purpose it is well to have always at hand a well-hardened 
brain, and to follow in imagination the planes of the sections as we 
study them (as shown in fig. 117). It is also desirable to make at the 
same time cross-sections of a fresh brain, and to study in them the 
details which microscopic examinations of the prepared brain bring 
to light. 

Changes in formation preparatory to its conversion into the medulla 
are already visible in the cervical cord at the level of the second 
nerves. 

It is at about this level that we usually separate the cord in taking 
the brain out of the skull-case. The change in shape of the posterior 
horn consists in its assuming an almost cylindrical form, while 
the cervix cornu postenoris, Ccp^ becomes thinner and the apex dis- 
appears. The caput with its substantia gelatinosa Bolandi, Sgl^ is 
now separated from the surface by the longitudinally running fibres 
of the ascending root of the trigeminus, Va; it usually, however, 
makes a noticeable external proi^inence, the tuberculum Bolandi 
(not to be seen in fig. 118). 

A strong development of the processus reticularis again makes its 
appearance in the lateral column. Individual bundles of fibres appear 
out across at difierent angles. More and more obliquely-cut bundles 
are seen, especially traversing the central part of the anterior horn. 
Still fiEuiiher brainwards one can see distinctly that large fasciculi 
from the lateral column pierce the anterior horn, cross the middle line, 
and add themselves to the anterior columns of the opposite side. 
These indicate the crossing of the pyramids (decussatio pyramidom), 
DPy, Farther up the quantity of fibres crossing from the lateral 
column of one side into the anterior column of the other becomes so 
immense that the tip of the anterior horn (Ca^) is completely cut off 
from its central parts {Ca% At the same time the anterior longi- 
tudinal fissure (/bIo) becomes much shallower. In some places it is 
almost completely filled up. Only that part of the lateral column 
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which we have named the lateral pTrainidal tnet, Aarex in -^at 
CFCMung. The bundles which cross ssoend obliqneli' u]i>mi4fi, fir- 
wards, and outwards. Thtu it comes abont Uiat the antervw iiiainiB 
ia poshed sometimei to one side, sometimes to the other, or it vxr 
happen tluit the croanng of the pyramids is bonnded bdow by » 
doable sjckle-sbaped cleft, and pre«ent8 a mammillifonn procai, fK^ 
eemas mammillaris (as in fig. 120). The anterior commiwBre appean 
to be involved in the overwhelming mms> of the crossing pjT»aads ; 
as a matter of fact, however, it remains independent of tbe latter, 
and fibres homologons with it can be followed even as &r as the 
mid- (train. 




fs/a 



Pig. lis. — Section of tbe metlnUa oblong&U repreaented as a in Sg. 117. Magn, 4. 
—flip, Fiunra loDgitcdmaUa poat«rior ; Spd, sulcus paramediiuing poaterior ; 
fag, futlicalii«gr«cUi»;/n«, funicaluBConefttns; Ape i, radii posterior cervicalia 
primB ; Va, OBcendiDg root of trigemiDoi ; 8gl, subatantia geUtiniMi ; Cep, 
oervix comn potteriorii ; fnl, funiculus Uteralia ; KS, lateF&l cerebellu' tract ; 
Roe 1, radii ajiterior cervicalus prima ; Slv, sulcus lateralis ventraliB ; ftla, 
fliSDra longitndinalis anUrior ; Cc, c&nalia centralis ; DPy, decnantio pyr&- 
midum ; Cn' and Ca\ peripheral ajid central ports of the comu anterior; 
VQ, anterior groiuid-bnndle ; PV, aut«rioT pyramidal tract. 

A transverse section through the region in which the greatest 
number of fibres cross abowa tbe following changes. With the 
gradual increase in the cross-section, the central canal is displaced 
dorsally. The donud border of the central grey snbatance exhibits 
two swellings corresponding to the two portions into which the 
posterior column is divided. In the mesial of the two colnmna 
there appears an elongated cluVahaped grey mass, the point of 
which rests against the mesial of the two swellings which we have 
mentioned ; this is the nucleus funiculi gracilis, Ng (post pyramidal 
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nncleoe of Clarke, the postero-mesial accessoiy horn of Reichert), A 
little farther braiswards another lateral Bwelling makes its appear* 
ance as a broad elevation of the grey aubatance lying beneath the 
cnneate fascicaloa (nucleoa funiculi caneati, reatiform iiac\exi» ol Clarke, 
poatero-lateral acceseorj horn of Seichert). Neither the nncleus gracilis 
nor the nucleus cuneatua forms a sharply-defined grey mass; both are 
made up of separate little groups of nerve-cells ; an inconstant isolated 
group of cells, situate peripherally, is knovn as the outer nucleus of 
the cuneate fosciculns, Ifce (fig. 121). 

The lateral column becomes progressively smaller as its fibres cross 
the middle line to take up their position on the ventral side of the 




Fig. 119.— Section indicatodl in fig. 117 hj the line i.—Ng, Nncleos fiuiicnli 
gracilis ; Nc, naclens fuoicoli coneati. Other lettering u in fig. 118. 

medulla; the lateral cerebellar tracts are seen in figs. 116, 119, 120, 
lying almost unchanged in the lateral region, while the remainder of 
the lateral column is lost in a mass (staining light-red with carmine) 
which passes over into the portion of the anterior horn, which already, 
by the crossing of the pyramids, has been cat off and displaced 
laterally. 

The &rther we advance brainwards with our sectioni, the more 
indistinct becomes the lateral boundary of this portion of the anterior 
horn, until at last it loses itself in a mixed region (substantia or 
formatio reticularis grisea, seu lateralis) tying to the side of the ventnd 
half of the meduUa. 

Mesially this region is bounded by a veiy distinct white bundle, 
the lowest root of the hypoglossal (fig. 120, XII), which starting in the 
neighbourhood of the central canal runs ventrally with an inclination 
sidewards towards the periphery. Lying on its inner side somewhere 
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CROSSING OF THE FILLET. 



about the middle is to be seen a long, often interrapted, bat veiy 
conspicaons, group of Urge nerve-cells, which m&j be called the 
nnclens of the ground-bundle of the anterior column, Nfa (nucleus 
fiimcali anterioris). The ground-bundle of the anterior column 
retains its original position on the mesial side of the former anterior 
horn, appearing in cross-section as a Mrly recognisable area rounded 
dorsallf, but pointed on its ventral side (figs. 118, 119, 120). 

As soon as the pyramids (Fy) have taken up their position on the 
ventral side of the medulla, as great compact bundles, the crossing of the 
fillet, DLtn (deoussatio lemnisci, piniform decussation), makes its appear- 
ance in the middle line &om the back of the pyramids to the central 




Fig. 120.— SectioD c in fig. 117.— JT//, Nervns hypogloeaua ; mXll, nndeni of 
dHUi ; DLm, decnssfttio lenmiBci ; Lm, Utaniecta ; N/a, nndeui of Miterior 
ooInmD ; Py, pjr&inidi. For remuniog letteriDg, see tupra, 

canal. Fairly thick white bundles extend in concentric cnrvea out of 
lie region of the posterior columns, where they are raised up by their 
two nuclei and surround the central canal. They cross on the ventral 
side of the canal at an acute angle, and take up their position on the 
dorsal side of the pyramids in the lemniscus layer (Lm). 

The crossing of the fillet occurs immediately to the dorsal side of the 
crossing of the pyramids, so that in adult brains it is impossible to see 
% boundary between the two ; whereas in the embryo the fillet-bundle 
is recognisable by its early myelination. The crossing of the fillet 
might be termed the sensory or upper pyramid-crossing. 

The tract occupied by the crossing of the pyramids and fillet 
increases steadily in its dorso-ventral extension as the brain is 
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approaohed, beooming at the same time narrower. For a long 
distance its mediaa diameter is the greatest, and it hence appears as 
a fiisiform area in section. All the way up to th« third ventricle 
the median plane of the brain-stem is occupied by fibres which cross 
one another at an acute angle, bat the area in which this decussation 
occurs is reduced to a vertical plate, termed the raphe, Jia, the dorsal 
edge of which abuts upon the central canal. 

In the following sections the smaller groups of grey substance which 
constitute the nuclei funiculi gracilis et cunoati widen out, so that 
they make on the surface noticeable swellings ; in the fasciculus 
gracilis the swelling is the cause of the formation of the clava; in 




Fig. 121,— Section d in fig. 117.— /Xo, AKBnding root of gloawipliuTiigaal ; Ifoe, 
onter nndsiu of omieate fasdonlna ; XU, nncleoa of latenl oolunmi ifa, 
DDclem unbignDa; No, o\\i«i/ai, Dbrn uouKbe ioteniEe; 3m, nibatHitia 
rettcnlsiia slba ; So, raphe ; Oae, eiteniAl acc««aory olive ; Oaa, Miterlor 
aooesaoiy olive ; /ae, fibro arciiBbe eitemte ; Nar, nuoleos nrciutiu ; Tbe, 
tnberoulDin 01 



the fasciculus cuneatus, the tubercnlum cuneatum is the external 
expression of the grey nucleus. The concentric fibres which before 
took part in the crossing of the fillets, now constitute thin bundles, 
all, or almost all, of which come from the posterior columns. Hence 
the radius of curvature of the outer arcuate fibres becomes oonstantl; 
greater, and tbe portion of tbe medulla lying on the ventral side of the 
central canal is traversed by these bundles in a characteristic manner. 
As these arching fibres no longer have the same meaning as the 
crossing of the fillets in a strictly literal sense, we simply call them 
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fibne arcuatse intemse (/at). They traverse the substantia retictOaris 
grisea, cross the roots of the hypoglossus, X//, and then becoming 
more distinct, divide this region into a number of little fields. 

Only a few nerve-cells are scattered on the mesial side of the 
hypoglossal roots. This region, which extends dorsally to the level 
of the central canal, consists almost entirely of medullated fibres, and 
is termed the substantia or formatio reticularis alba (Sra), 

Numerous large cells, analogues of the cells of the anterior horn, are 
scattered about the substantia reticularis grisea; a formation which 
we may look upon as derived, to a certain extent, from the anterior 
horn. In certain places the cells are united into compact clumps of 
grey substance. The groups of large cells which lie midway between 
the periphery and the central canal, before it opens out into the fourth 
ventricle in the lateral portion of the medulla, are described as con- 
stituting the nucleus ambiguus, Na (nucleus lateralis medius, motor 
vago-glossopharyngeal nucleus), figs. 121, 122, 123. 

It is well to distinguish from this nucleus the numerous separated 
masses of small cells which lie nearer the periphery on the ventral 
side of the ascending root of the trigeminus, constituting the " nuclei 
of the lateral column;" often two such groups are visible, nuclei later- 
ales anteriores et posteriores (figs, 121, 122, 123, Nit). 

The dorsal boundary of the pyramid is now formed, in its middle 
portion at any rate, by a long transversely disposed grey mass which 
is soon joined at an angle of 100** to 120** by a shorter sagittally dis- 
posed limb, Oaa (nucleus of the pyramid, anterior olive), figs. 121 and 
122. The sagittal piece (antero-posterior with regard to the sections) 
has a greater extension brainwards than the horizontal limb (which 
lies transversely in the sections). 

In a section intermediate between those represented in figs. 120 and 
121, the nucleus of the pyramid and the nucleus of the lateral column 
lie very close together. A little farther forward a very characteristic 
formation of grey matter, the olive. No (nucleus olivaris), insinuates 
itself between them. The olive (figs. 121 to 125) appears in cross- 
section as a much folded dentate band curved upon itself with the 
convexity to the outer side, where it produces on the sur£Eu;e a well- 
marked swelling ordinarily known as the olive (or olivary body, also 
inferior oUve), Ot, figs. 11, 122, 123, 124. 

At the periphery of the sections various tracts of fibres are cut in 
the direction of their length ; tracts, therefore, which have a more or 
less horizontal course. These are the arcuate fibres (fibres arcuate, 
aeu arciformes extemse), /<ie. They have various sources of origin. 
Many of them curl round the pyramid to join at the bottom of the 
anterior fissure with the raphe. 
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On the veutral side of the pyramids, certain clumps of grey matter 
develop in tlie arcifoim fibres, the largest of which is in human brains, 
triangular and i-ery strongly developed, the nucleus arcuatua triangu- 
laris, nar (anterior nucleus of the pyramid, one of the small pyramidal 
nuclei uf Stilling), figa. 121, 122, 123. The number of these groups of 
cells, which we shall term nuclei arcuati, increases brainwards, and 
at last they go over into the nuclei of the raphe or into those great 
oollections of grey matter which we shall come to know later on as 
the nuclei of the p 




Hg, 122. — Croaa-Bectioa, %. 117, (.—C»ct. Calamus Bcriptorius; Ob, ohwi nJf, 
KnaorynucleoB of vugiiB; JT.vaguK; OriC, corpnit rcsntiformo; x, Gbne arouatK 
fronv the most exlonwl part of the nuclei of the poaterior column ; Oi, olimy 



Superficially situated tracts of fibres are also found in figs. 121 anti 
132 in the dorsal portions of the sections. For the most part these 
belong to the direct (Literal) cerebellar tract which (psssing the now 
qnickl}' growing ascending root of the trigeminus, Va) comes into 
contact with tlie posterior column, and completely gives up its position 
in the lateral column. 

The siibalantin gelatinosa Rolandi, Sgl, diminishes in amount aa 
rapidly as the ascending root of the trigeminus grows; but it is to 
b« recognised as the companion of the root of the trigeminus, on the 
concave mesial border of which it lies as far aa the point of entrance 
of this nerve. 

A small round bundle, lying on either side of the central caiml in 
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Fig. 123.— Cron-mcUon, fig. \\1, f.—Poi. Ponticnlus ; Yl,, fourth ventriols; 
Villa, ascenilmg root of auditory nerve ; n, wliit« matter covering tJie 
chief nncleoa of the hypoglossal nerve (NXII) ; NXII', small-celletl naoteni 
of hypoglosanl nerve; Nft, nacleus fouicall teretjs; x, accossion In the rati- 
form body of Ubrea Ivom the fibne oronatie iiit«roic {Crtt) ; Spo, nlon* 
postoUvaris. 

hom, which Itiy on the ventral eidtt of the cana], travels upwards aad 
comes to occapy the mesial portion of the floor of the fourth ventricle. 
The only remains to be found of the embryonal roof of the fourth 
ventricle are certain little plates of tissue (varying in form and 
development in different individuals), which are enclosed in pia mftter 
and rest against the fasciculus gracilis with their iree borders diireoted 
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towards the inner side {cf, p. 59). An inconstant platelet [of white 
matter] which fills in the angle between the diverging fasciculi graciles 
is known as the obex, 06, fig. 122. The symmetrical plates in front 
of this are the ponticuli, pel (alsa pontis), fig. 123. 

The small collections of grey matter which we have learnt to know 
as the nuclei of the fasciculus gracilis and fasciculus cuneatus become 
constantly smaller. Their place is taken by a quickly growing field of 
fibres, the corpus restiforme, Cratj with which the lateral cerebellar 
tract blends. The restiform body slopes obliquely upwards and for- 
wards around the outer side of the ascending root of the trigeminus. 
Only by embryological investigations can we make out the complicated 
elements out of which the restiform body is built up ; attention must 
be called, however, to the considerable mass of fibres which passes on 
the mesial side of the substantia gelatinosa and ascending root of the 
trigeminus to join the restiform body, the fibrse arcuatse intemse 
laterales, x (figs. 122 and 123). 

By this time the olive has reached its greatest development, and is 
more conspicuous than anywhere else from the surface. On the dorsal 
side of the olive proper, an extended grey mass has made its appear- 
ance in the formatio reticularis, the upper or outer accessory-olive, Oae 
(nucleus olivaris accessorius extemus 8eu superior), figs. 121 to 124. 

The roots of the hypoglossal nerve, which spring from large nerve- 
cells, NXII (hypoglossal nucleus or chief nucleus), situate for the most 
part in the median grey matter in the floor of the fourth ventricle, are 
now at their greatest development (figs. 122, 123). They make a sharp 
boundary between the substantia reticularis alba and substantia 
reticularis grisea, and course for the most part between the sagittal 
limb of the pyramidal nucleus {Ocm) and the olivary nucleus (iVb). 
Often they seem to be connected with the latter, in reality they only 
cross through it or run within it, for a certain distance downwards 
towards the cord, and then bend horizontally and come out in the 
furrow between the olive and the anterior pyramid. The principal 
nucleus of the hypoglossal is still separated from the surfiu^e of the sinus 
rhomboidalis by a layer of fine medullated fibres, disposed for the most 
part in a longitudinal direction. On the mesial edge of the hypoglossal 
nucleus, and still more on its lateral edge, the cross-section of this white 
column assumes the shape of a dub, m (^g. 123). These fibres give to 
the hypoglossal triangle on the floor of the fourth ventricle its striking 
white colour. Olose beneath the ependyma and very near the raphe 
a small group of nerve-cells is cut through, known as the nucleus 
funiculi teretis, Nfi (figs. 120 to 127). 

Other tracts of fibres, less considerable than the roots of the hypo- 
glossus, radiate outwards from groups of nerve-cells of medium sijse, 
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aV'X, lying io the grey substance of tlie floor of the ventricle. Not 
equally visible in all sections, they pass rentrally to the ascending root 
of the glossopharyngeal through the substantia, reticalaris grisea, and 
often pierce io a very striking manner the ascending root of the tri- 
geminus, Va (figs. 123 and 124). These are the root fibres of the vagus 
and gloBBOpIiaryngeal nerves ; the grey mass from which they spring 
is, therefore, ttie vago-glossopharyngeal nucleus. A number of fibres 
originate in the nucleus ambiguus, Xa, or group of large cells, which 
lies in the substantia reticularis grisea ; first passing dorsally, maay 
of them arch over and Join the glossopharyngeal and pneumogastric 
roots. These groups of cells may be looked upon ns the motor nuclei 
of /X and X. Other fibres from these nuclei incline medianwarda 
towards the raphe. 

Sections farther forward (figs. 124 and 125) difler in shape from 



Fig, IW. — Tramveree Beution, fig. 117, g.—Slitt, Strie medoUsres neut, 

V/IIli, chief auditory nuoleua : IX, nerviui ^loBsopharyngoDe ; nIX, glosso- 
pbnryngeal ddcIcus; Flp, faaciculuB longitudiaalie poiterior; Xcll, nnalttoa 
centraJia inferior. 

those already described owing partly to the flattening out of ths 
broader floor of the ventricle and partly to the constant increase in 
size of the corpus restiforme which rises up above its dorso-lateral 
margin. The last traces of the posterior columns disap[>ear. 

At the level at which the root-fibrea of the hypoglossal first 
disappear from the section, the ascending glossopharyngeal root, /Xa 
fig. 124), seeras to liend horinontally outwards to make its exit parallel 
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with the other root-fibres of the glossopharyngeal nerve. It is much 
the strongest bundle of root-fibres belonging to this nerve, and pierces 
the ascending root of the fifth, reaching the periphery on the ventral 
side of the corpus restiforme, Crat, 

By this time the hypoglossal nucleus has disappeared from the 
floor of the fourth ventricle ; only the last remnants of the nuclei of 
vagus and glossopharyngeal are left; but a great triangular grey 
field occupies the greater part of the floor of the fourth ventricle and 
reaches some distance down into the substance of the medulla 
oblongata, its apex directed towards the middle line; this is the 
" chief" nucleus of the auditory nerve, Vlllh, The commencement of 
this nucleus might have been looked for in fig. 123, in the region 
which extends from NX laterally as far as Villa, As it grows in 
size it presses the nuclei of IX and X downwards into the sub- 
stance of the medulla, and at last when the chief nucleus of XII gives 
way to it, it extends itself inwards as far as the middle line. Between 
the auditory nucleus and the corpus restiforme is seen, in addition to the 
remains of the funiculus cuneatus (fig. 123), a nearly rectangular area 
of medullated fibres, transversely cut, embedded in a network of grey 
matter called the ascending root of the auditory nerve (Boiler), figs. 
123 to 127. Other fine bundles of fibres, which enter the fourth 
ventricle over the restiform body, also belong to the auditory nerve, 
the striae meduUares, Stm (seu acustic8B). 

In the course of the strise medullares are usually embedded larger or 
smaller masses of grey matter which sometimes make considerable 
eminences in the neighbourhood of the corpus restiforme (tseniola 
cinerea, tuberculum acusticum). When the strise medullares are well 
developed it is easy to see that their fibres, just before reaching the 
middle line, bend ventrally, descending towards the pyramid in the 
outer margin of the raphe. In fig. 124 this is only shown to a small 
extent, at the spot where the letters NJt are placed. 

No great change in the cross-section of the pyramids or of the 
substantia reticularis grisea and alba is exhibited by fig. 124. In the 
substantia reticularis alba, however, we begin to see a distinction 
between its most dorsally situate longitudinal fibres, Flp, which lie 
close to the floor of the fourth ventricle and the most ventral fibres, 
Lm. This distinction is due to the increasing rarity of the fibres in 
the intervening region and the accumulation in their place of grey 
substance, intercalated between the longitudinal and transverse fibres. 
This grey matter, nucleus centralis of Boiler^ Ncti (nucleus centralis 
inferior), is not sharply marked off from the substantia reticularis 
grisea. 

The smaller division of longitudinal fibres, derived in part from the 
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ground-bundle of the anterior column, retains its position close ap 
against the raphe throughout the whole of the floor of the fourth 




ventricle and the aqueduct of Sylvius. It is known as the posterior 
longitudinal bundle, Fl/p (fosciculus longitudinalis posterior). The 
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larger ventral collection of fibres — the continuation upwards of the 
inter-olivarj layer— constantly changes its position in a manner to be 
presently described. It is known as the bundle of the lemniscus or 
fillet, Lm (mesial fillet). 

In sections cut just below the pons, which may be regarded in the 
ascent of the system as the last sections of the afber-brain, the upper 
convolutions only of the olive, No, are to be seen; the transverse 
diameter of the pyramids, Py, is now a little less, but their dorso- 
ventral diameter is proportionally greater. The chief nucleus of the 
auditory nerve, F7//A, retains the same relation as before to the 
ascending roots of this nerve, F7//a, and of the trigeminus, Va, as 
well as to the restiform body. The restiform body is surrounded 
more obviously than in fig. 124 by great bundles of fibres which, 
although they belong to the auditory nerve, are, nevertheless, not to be 
looked upon as root-fibres (the so-called lateral root of the auditory 
nerve. Villi), rather they constitute a connection with the great 
brain of the accessory auditory nucleus soon to be described. The 
mesial root courses down between the restiform body and the 
ascending trigeminal root. As well in the angle between the mesial 
and lateral roots as on the inner and outer sides of the conjoined roots 
appear collections of grey matter, the accessory nucleus of the auditory, 
Vlllac; the auditory roots are especially characterised by their rich- 
ness in nerve-cells. Out of the accessory nucleus scattered bundles of 
fibres course transversely towards the median line; they belong to 
the corpus trapezoides, Try which only attains to its full development 
in sections higher up the axis. 

The separation between the posterior longitudinal bundle and the 
fillet effected by the nucleus centralis inferior, Ncti, becomes increas- 
ingly distinct. Afler the nucleus of the lateral column has disappeared 
the groups of cells, which already in posterior sections formed the 
motor nuclei of the vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves, increase con- 
siderably in size, and as soon as the last fibres of these two nerves 
have been supplied with cells, other fine fibres belonging to another 
motor nerve, the £Etcial, take their place, and are seen coursing dorsally 
and medianwards. This is the lower end of the facial nucleus, NY II, 
which is nothing more than the continuation of the nucleus ambiguus, 
and, therefore, indirectly of the cells of the anterior horn [or of 
the lateral horn]. 

If our sections are carried through the brain in more anterior 
planes, they take the form of rings, the ventral half of each of which 
is formed by the pons, the dorsal half by the cerebellum {y%de p. 47). 
Through the ring thus formed, and in organic connection with its lower 
hal( extend most of the structures hitherto described as taking part 
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in the formation of the aft«r-brun. It goes withoat saying, thftt the 
corpora restifonniA, which are colnnms of fibres destined for the 
cerebellom, are excluded from this ring. The pyramids intertwining 
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with the fibres of the pons lose their distinctness, and take the 
opportunity, perhaps, of forming numerous connections with them. 
In examining the human brain it is better to cut off the cerebellum 
before hardening, leaving only the lingula in connection with the 
brachia pontis. In monkeys and small animals the cerebellum may 
be cut in the same sections as the pons (see fig. 17). Hence, we 
exclude the cerebellum at present from this description, and treat it 
subsequently by itself. 

The most conspicuous difference between a section through this 
region (fig. 126) and sections through the afber-brain is due to the 
appearance of the pons, Po. 

The pons takes the form of great bundles of white fibres which 
start in the cerebellum, and running transversely across the middle 
line enclose amongst them irregular masses of grey substance, the 
nuclei pontis. 

Every section through the pons is divided into two quite distinct 
portions — one ventral, the other dorsal. The latter contains the 
continuation upwards of the structures of the hind-brain with the 
exception of the pyramids; the ventral half contains, in addition 
to the proper formation of the pons, the continuation upwards of the 
pyramids, Py. The dorsal portion may well be called the tegmental 
field, since most of its longitudinal fibres appear later in the teg- 
mentum of the cms cerebri. 

In figs. 126, 127, and 129, an artificial boundary between the cere* 
bellum and the pons is traced. The chief nucleus of the auditory 
nerve, F///A, already diminished in size, still lies beneath the floor 
of the ventricle; to its outer side the reticular formation of the 
ascending auditory root, Vllla^ has become thicker, and is dis- 
tinguished, especially in many animals, by conspicuous large multipolar 
cells; this region is, therefore, known as the large-celled nucleus of 
the auditory nerve (Deiters' nucleus). The mesial auditory root, 
Vlllnif is seen to proceed from the region of the large-celled nucleus 
and the lateral and ventral angle of the chief nucleus, between the 
corpus restiforme, Crgty and the ascending root of the trigeminus, Va, 
taking its exit at the lateral part of the pons. The accessory nucleus^ 
VIIl€u^ lies on the convexity of the corpus restiforme, and is 
traversed a little to the ventral side of this by the lateral root. 
Villi. The transverse fibres which we have already described as 
proceeding for this group of cells form the largest part of the corpus 
trapezoides, Tr. 

In the lateral part of the reticular substance the facial nucleus, 
NVIIy becomes even more distinct. It takes the form of rounded 

groups of cells, from which separate bundles of fibres, Vlla^ never 

15 
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united into large tracts, wend their way obliquely in the direction of 
the dorsal surface and mid-line, towards the posterior longitudinal 
bundle as it seems. As they run at the same time somewhat for- 
wards, it is only in later sections that we shall be sure that we have 
to do with the fibres of origin and the nucleus of the facial nerve. 
In the same section we see these same fibres traversing the pons 
obliquely near its margin, Vllcy close to the inner side of the 
ascending root of the fifth nerve, but this time in the form of a 
compact bundle. The two portions are united by a tract which 
undergoes various windings as subsequent sections (figs. 127 and 128) 
will reveal. The roots of the fsu^ial and trigeminal nerves to- 
wards their exit are distinguished by their course, the one on the 
mesial, the other on the lateral side of the ascending root of the 
fifth. 

While in the most distal section through the region of the pons all 
the fibres of the pons surround the pyramids on their ventral side, we 
find in sections farther brainwards that scattered bundles of fibres 
and masses of grey substance, as well as the fillet, insinuate themselves 
between them. Farther forward still, scattered clumps of grey matter 
are found embedded in amongst the hitherto vcompact bundles of the 
pyramid ; and, lastly, the farther forwards we make our sections, the 
more horizontal fibres do we find interlacing with the bundles of the 
pyramid, as well as lying to their dorsal side. The tracts which lie on 
the ventral side of the pyramid may be designated superficial bundles 
of the pons, those on its dorsal side, deep bundles, and those which 
traverse it, middle (or piercing) fibres. 

In animals the pons is much less strongly developed than in Man, 
and consequently we find in the former, as a rule, that a considerable 
portion of the corpus trapezoides is left uncovered, and appears super- 
ficially on the ventral side of the medulla as a somewhat trapezoidal 
area, which occupies the whole space behind the pons and between the 
ventral margins of the cerebellum ; [part of the corpus trapezoides runs 
over and part under the pyramids]. 

In the section shown in fig. 126 a number of fairly thick bundles of 
coarse fibres, VI, are to be remarked, which cross the tegment in a 
dorso-ventral direction, piercing also the fillet, the corpus trapezoides, 
and the pyramid. Neither their beginning nor their end is shown in 
this section. These are the fibres of the nervus abducens, the nucleus 
of origin of which, lying near the great brain, will be seen in fig. 127; 
while its exit from the medulla just behind the pons would be shown 
in a section taken between figs. 125 and 126 but not here delineated. 

Between the fiEtcial nucleus and the roots of the sixth nerve is 
situate a somewhat ill-defined body of about the size of the fitcia 
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imcleoB, the superior oHve, Nos. The superior olive descends almost 
into the corpus trapezotdes, and presses its slender bundles close 
Tlic appearance of this cup iu which the superior olive lies 




b«lps us to recognise the body. The nerve-<»lla scattered about in 
the corpus trapp7x>ides make up the nucleus corporis trapczoidis, Ntr. 
The fibres of the ci>rpus trapeeoides ranch the raphei in which, collected 
into ileDder bundlea, they pierce the fillet. 
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Dorsal to the fibres of the pons lie a number of structures which we 
have already studied, but may with advantage recapitulate. In 
addition to the transverse trapezoidal fibres, we find in order from 
the middle line outwards : — (1) The raphe, (2) the fillet, (3) the roots 
of the nervus abducens, (4) the nucleus trapezoides, (5) the superior 
olive, (6) the nucleus nervi facialis, (7) the issuing fibres of the tri- 
geminal nerve, (8) the ascending root of the trigeminal, (9) the mesial 
root of the auditory, (10) the restiform body, (11) and (12) the lateral 
root of the auditory nerve with the accessory nucleus of the same. 

On the mesial border of the superior olive is found a small tract of 
fibres cut transversely, the central tegmental tract, cH (BedUereio and 
Flechsig), It is not, as a rule, sharply defined. Its fibres are sup- 
posed to take origin in the inferior olive. 

In the next section (fig. 127) the fillet, which lies just dorsal to the 
fibres of the pons, is broader, its dorso-ventral diameter being dimin- 
ished to a corresponding extent. It is traversed in the manner 
already described by the fine bundles of the corpus trapezoides. 

In this section, as in all those behind it, fibrse arcuatse are seen 
curving through all parts of the tegmental region, from the pons fibres 
right up to the floor of the fourth ventricle. They traverse the 
posterior longitudinal bundle. Ftp, in their course towards the raphe. 
One must be careful to avoid confounding with the posterior longi- 
tudinal bundle a medullated nerve, Vllb, which for a time finds its 
place between it and the surface of the ventricle. 

This nerve, the ascending limb of the root of the facial nerve, is 
easily distinguished from the posterior longitudinal bundle by the 
fact that it is not traversed by fibrae arcuatse. It is better defined too. 
Most of the fibres arising from the facial nucleus, which is already 
much diminished in size, incline at first towards the raphe, applying 
themselves gradually to the nerve-root as it lies beneath the floor of 
the ventricle close to the middle line, while at the same time they 
assume a longitudinal direction. 

In this section, too, we see for a greater distance the descending 
limb, VIIc, of the root of the facial nerve, laterally to its nucleus. 
So it comes about that the root of the facial nerve, Vila, 6, c, is three 
times met with on its course from its nucleus to the surface, without the 
connection between the three pieces being visible in any one section. 

Close to the nucleus of the facial nerve in the bay formed by the 
fibres of the corpus trapezoides lies the superior olive, which takes 
the form here of a narrow riband more or less folded. 

Near the olive the central tract of the tegmental region is usually 
but slightly marked, and next to it the bundles of the abducent nerve 
are conspicuous, as they form arches convex towards the raphe in their 
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passage towards a grey mass, NVI (nucleos nerri abdacentis), which 
lies near the middle line, not &r below the floor of the Tentricle. 
Owing to their oblique direction spinal wards, the fibres of the 
abducena are only seen in one portion of their course. 

It should be mentioned that in this section the mesial auditory 
root, the fibres of which take origin in the large-celled nucleus, is 
still to be seen lying between the ascending root of the trigeminus 
and the corpus restiforiue ; the accessory nucleus has disappeared. 
The restiform body, as soon as it is set free from the bands of the 
B0.called lateral root of the auditory nerve, begins to sweep off into 
the cerebellum. Scattered nerve-ceils belonging to the nucleus reti- 
cnlaris tegmentt, Nrtg, are found far down in that portion of the 
substantia reticularis which lies near the raphe, between the fillet 
and the posterior longitudinal bundle. 




Fig. 128. — Tnnirem aection corrMpouding to fig. 117, I; shows the beudhtg 
over of the Moeuding limb of the bcUl nerve into ita JMuing Unb. 

In the next section (fig. 128) the nervus acusticus ia almost 
wanting ; numerous small masses of grey matter, composing the sen- 
sory nucleus of the trigeminal (which only reaches its full developukent 
in the next section) are seen enclosing the fibres of the transversely' 
divided nerve. In order that the relation to one another of the 
issuing and ascending limbs of the facial nerve may be well seen, 
only so much of the section as lies near the floor of the fourth 
ventricle is represented in the woodcut. The way in which the 
root changes its vertical for the horizontal direction is well seen, 
w is also the obvious accession at x of fibres from the opposite 
side. 

Now we have reached the real region of origin of the trigeminus 
(fig. 129). The section shows us the posterior longitudinal bundle 
passing up to the situation which rightfully belongs to it, beneath the 
floor of the ventricle. The fillet spreads out farther sidewards until 
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^^H Kig. 129.— Traiui-erae Bection, Rg. 117, m. — fircj, Brachiumcotuunutiviuni Fd, I 

^^^U deacending rootof trigemmua; Cz, on)«««d root of IrigeminuB ; yVt, 

^^^H trigemiiuLl nucleus; Vi, leuaory tiigemiiul root; If I'm, motor trigeodBttl ^ 

^^^B unoleiu ; fnt, motor trigeminal root ; JITm, cerebral end of upper alive ; Frtf^ ! 

^^^M tc^mcmt. 
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it touches the cerebral end of the superior olive. Laterally to the 
olive lies the territory of the trigeminus. The clumps of grey substance 
already noticed farther spinewards in the substance of the ascending 
trigeminal root are obviously more numerous and larger. They make 
up the sensory nucleus of this nerve, NVa, Fibres from this spot are 
seen joining the ascending root ; other fibre-bundles coming from the 
groups of cells also join the great sensory root which traverses the 
cms pontis (middle cerebellar peduncle) obliquely ventralwards and 
outwards, Vs, In this section and also in those farther forwards, the 
sensory root is cut obliquely. 

On the mesial side of the sensory nucleus lies a compact roundish 
group of large nerve-cells, NVm, the motor nucleus of the fifth nerve. 
From both nuclei tracts of fibres can be followed which curve inwards 
towards the raphe, Vx; these belong to the crossed origin of the 
trigeminus. A number of coarse fibres, seen in the section as a con- 
spicuously white tract, lie up against the ventral pole of the motor 
nucleus ; this is the part of the motor root of the nerve which origi- 
nates farther forwards. 

The trigeminus receives a further accession of fibres which come 
from the neighbourhood of the lateral angle of the ventricle. They 
are only seen in sections farther forwards; the descending root of 
the trigeminus, Vd, At the lateral edge of the section the corpus 
restiforme is seen passing into the cerebellum ; a great cross-cut field 
of fibres lies on its inner side, in the form of a curved club (the 
upper part of the club is cut away in fig. 129, but in fig. 130 the 
whole of it is seen). This is the brachium cerebelli ad cerebrum, Brcj 
(brachium conjunctivum, superior cerebellar peduncle), which passes 
forwards from the cerebellum, sinking into the tegmental region as 
soon as the trigeminal nerve makes room for it. 

As soon as the facial and abducent nerves have disappeared, the 
portion of the section which lies between the raphe and the trigeminus 
(formatio reticularis tegmenti, or tegmental region) begins to be 
traversed by arcuate fibres which are not well defined. In subsequent 
sections it rapidly diminishes in area. 

Although in the following sections (figs. 130 to 132) the total 
cross-section of the pons is still of considerable size, owing to the 
direction in which it is cut, the entrance of the brachium pontis into 
the cerebellum is no longer seen, consequently no artificial section of 
the pons on either side appears in the drawings. 

The mesial fillet, Lm, is now (fig. 130) displaced towards the margin 
of the section. The brachium conjunctivum, Brcj, the ventral point 
of which is distinctly curved, has descended somewhat ventrally. 
The fourth ventricle is fast narrowing into the aquseductus Sylvii, Aq 




Fig. ISa— Traniverae eectioii. fi.;. H7. a.-Vlma, Velum medullare anterini; 
Lag, lingiUa; LcO, lofus cjeruIeiiB [gnhstantis (orruBine*]; Iml. l«ter«I fillet; 
Nlm, niiclBiia of lateral fillet; Lm, meajal fillet; Vd, doKouding root of 
trigemiaai ; Vm, motor root of trigemiDlu. 
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(figs. 131 to 134). For the first time the roof of the ventricle is 
represented by the velum medullare anterius, Vlma, carrying the 
lingula, Lng. 

A somewhat triangular area is left between the pons and brachium 
conjunctivum. For the most part it is occupied with medullated 
fibres, Lmlf which course obliquely dorsalwards, a small portion of 
them entering the velum medullare anterius, while the larger number 
can be followed forwards to the corpora quadrigemina. This is the 
tract of fibres which really constitutes the fillet, as seen from the 
outside, and it was to this that the name was originally applied. 
Although it may be looked upon as fillet par excellence^ it is well to 
call it the lateral fillet, to distinguish it from the one which we have 
followed upwards from the spinal cord. To the latter we should now 
apply the name mesial fillet, Lm, Later on, it will be necessary to give 
some account of various confusing synonyms applied to its several parts. 

Certain little groups of nerve-cells situate in this triangular cross- 
section of the fillet, and probably serving to give origin to some of its 
fibres (nuclei lemnisci lateralis, NlnU), deserve attention. 

On the lateral side of the posterior longitudinal bundle lies a group 
of nerve-cells, which owing to its dark colour, dark enough to render 
it visible to the naked eye, is termed substantia ferruginea, aeu locus 
cseruleus, Led, [Perhaps it is better to restrict the term locus 
cseruleus to the area in the floor of the ventricle, which receives a 
grey colour from the black substantia ferruginea which lies beneath it 
under a stratum of white fibres. The cells of this group are easily 
recognised as belonging to the visceral column or " vesicular column " 
of Clarke, owing to their well-filled outlines, round or oval form, and 
the small number of their processes, as well as by the closeness with 
which they are packed together. Wherever this intermittent column 
is present, whether in the sacral or dorsal regions of the cord, the 
nucleus of the vagus, or the substantia ferruginea, it is impossible to 
mistake it for groups of the motor cells of skeletal muscles.] Doraally 
and laterally to the locus cseruleus, always occupying the vicinity of 
the angle of the ventricle, a narrow tract of fibres, somewhat pro- 
longed in the dorso-ventral direction, is cut across, Vd^ the descending 
root of the trigeminal nerva 

The fibrse arcuatie which traverse the tegmental region become 
sparser, they no longer pierce the mesial fillet. Owing to the 
increasing depth of the median fissure in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, these arched fibres are constantly being driven farther 
ventralwards. The fibres of the motor root of the fifth, Fm, are still 
seen just before their exit from the lateral border of the pons. 

The next sections belong to the mid-brain, although a portion of the 
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pons is still appended to them, for they exhibit nerves peculiar to this 
region. 

We have not yet, however, described the ceFebellum, which belongs 
to the hind-brain. 

On account of the large size of this organ in Man it is convenient to 
make sections of the cerebellum of the monkey instead ; if the fauman 
cerebellum is examined, it is well before preparing it for cutting fron- 
tally, to divide it by two st^ittal sections, one corresponding to the 
lateral edge of the pons, and another 1 to 1^ cm. away &om it, on the 
other side. In this way the central nuclei are completely shown on the 
one side and a sufficient amount of the other side is left to exhibit its 
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Fig. 131. — Frontal iaction through the cerebeUnm and medulU oblon)(ata of a moD- 
key. Magn. 2. — H, Cerebellar hemisphere; Vrap, vermis superior; Ndt, nucleus, 
deulotDs ; Nt, nucleus tecti ; Co-t-, commissure! F4, fourth ventricle; Cnt, 
oorpos reatiforme ; Py. pyramid ; Ftp, fasciculus longitudinalis posterior ; Ra, 
raphe; Ifo, nucleus utlvaris ; VIII, nervus acusticus; Vlllh, chief auditory 
nucleus ; IX, nervus glossoiihsryngens ; Va, ascending root of trigeminus. 

relation to them. In this place we shall restrict ourselves to the 
consideration of a frontal section through about the centre of the 
cerebellum of the monkey, dividing it close behind the corpus trape- 
zoides (fig. 131). The superior vermb, Trsp, is seen in the middle 
line, a number of its convolutions being cut through one above the 
other. The inferior vermis does not reach so far forwards ; the roof 
of the fourth ventricle, V^, is no longer covered with cortex. On 
either side lie the hemispheres, H, divided into lobes, everywhere 
covered with corteic 

Amongst the central masses of grey matter are seen — (I) in the 
vermis the considerable, somewhat wedge-shaped " nucleus of the roof, " 
Nt, its angle almost reaching the middle tine ; (2) in tlie hemispheres 
the corpora dentata cerebetti, Ndt (nuclei dentati), with their hila 
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directed ventrally and mesially. Nucleus globosua and nucleus emboli- 
formis of Man are not present. 

Among the tracts of white fibres certAin bundles which lie dorsally 
to the nuclei of the roof and cross one another in the middle line, 
taking part in the formation of the great commissure, Co + , are 
especially conspicuous. Certain of these fibres, however, dip down in 




Fig. 132.— TraniTarte wctioD, fig. 117, c— /l^, DeKSnding root of the trochlear 
nerve ; / V*, trochlear decuBsatioii ; / V, imiiiig root of a. trochlearia ; Aq, 
aqoKdactn* Sylvii ; Xci, nucleut centralii aaperior ; LmP, bundle from fiUet 
to cnitta ; BD, commenciDg deciuwtioD of brachia conjunctiva. 

the middle line between the roof nuclei and form a kind of raphe. 
They probably run in a sagittal direction (brain- or spinewards) after 
crossing. Strongly marked concentric arches of medullated fibres are 
very distinotly seen on the outer sides of the corpora deutata. 

If we commence our description of the mid-brain with fig. 132, it 
happens that the section shows the origin of the trochlear nerve, IV, 
Its fibres are seen distinotly crossing their fellows from the opposite 
side in the roof of the aqtuednotus Sylvii. Certain bundles of fibres 
lying on the inner side of the descending root of the fifth are cut 
transversely or obliquely, IV^. These are the root-fibres of the 
trochlear nerve which have their nuclei of origin farther brainwards. 
On the dorsal side of the posterior longitudinal bundle, close to the 
raphe, lies a striking darkly coloured rounded group of the smallest 
cells, which also appeara to give origin to fibres of the trochlear nerve. 
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It is the posterior nucleus of the trochlear nerve or Weatpbal's 
nucleus (not lettered in the figure). 

The recognised (anterior) nucleus of the trochlear nerve lies im- 
mediately to the cereliral side of this group of cells. [It as in 
all probability may safely be done, we accept pignipntatioD and 




Fig. 133. — Tnuiavcrse eection, fig. 117, p.-Qp, Posterior corpotn qtudrigemina { 

iVftii nncleuB (jt iW«o ; .V/K, trochlear nnclBaa; S'ji, enlcns corpommqntdri- 
n lougitadiunlii. 
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shrinking in size as an evidence of atrophy, and look upon groups 
of strongly pigmented cells as the vestiges of nuclei no longer 
functional, this group may possibly represent the nucleus of an 
additional portion of the trochlear nerve, which there are good 
grounds for believing existed in early vertebrates. Both the third 
and fourth nerves take origin from spots in the mid-brain which 
contain deeply-pigmented cells, and both contain, mixed up with 
their nerve-fibres, masses of tissue which occur in no other nerves, 
but have all the characters of atrophied nerve-cells and cell-sheaths 
(Thomson), and may well be, as OaskeU believes, the vestiges of root- 
ganglia. Apart from these indications within the nerves and their 
nuclei, there are many reasons for thinking that the third and fourth 
nerves, which in all, or almost all, vertebrates are limited to fibres 
supplying certain muscles of the eye, had, before the consolidation 
of the vertebrate head, a wider range, and included sensory as well 
as motor elements.] 

Laterally and ventrally to the aqueduct the descending root of the 
fifth, Vdj the locus csBruleus, Lc'6, and the posterior longitudinal bundle, 
Ftp, retain the same relative position as heretofore. The lateral fillet^ 
Lmly lies on the outer side of the brachium conjunctivum, Brcj, the 
ventral limb of the cross-section of which joins the main body almost 
at a right angle. The ventral division of its fibres already reaches the 
middle line forming the commencement of the decussation of the 
brachia conjunctiva, BD, The tendency of the brachia towards the 
middle line is seen in the following sections, while the mesial fillet^ 
Zm, inclines in the opposite direction, away from the raphe. Only 
the most mesial of its fibres remain behind in a rounded bundle lying 
dorsally to the pons, LmP, The nerve-cells which are seen near the 
raphe, between the posterior longitudinal bundles and the decussation 
of the brachia conjunctiva, belong to the nucleus centralis superior, 
Nc8. The two little bundles of fibres, cut across on the periphery 
between the fillet and the pons, constitute the ponticulus. 

The fibres of the trochlear nerve take origin in large part, as the 
following sections show, from a rounded grey mass, the (anterior) 
nucleus of the trochlear nerve, NIV^ which in part is embedded in a 
concavity on the dorsal side of the posterior longitudinal bundle. 
Now for the first time the corpora quadrigemina are seen in section, 
their united portions bridging over in the middle line, the aquseductus 
Sylvii, Aq, which is prolonged into a deep channel on the ventral side. 
The centre of each lobe of the corpora quadrigemina is occupied by an 
ill-defined grey mass, the nucleus of the posterior corpora quadri- 
gemina, NQp. On the outer side of this is recognised the bundle 
of the lateral fillet^ Lml^ part being prolonged to the middle line 
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and across it. A smaller part of the lateral fillet passes beneath the 
nucleus of the corpora quadrigemina, so that the grey matter is almost 
completely encapsuled in white. The mesial fillet continues its course 
laterally and dorsal wards. The brachia conjunctiva, Brc^y enter to a 
greater extent into their decussation, and moving downwards come to 
occupy the greater part of the formatio reticularis of the tegment 
The pons fibres, Poy have split the pyramid, Py, into a great number 
of separate bundles; but, nevertheless, we find the pyramids in the 
sections just in front of the pons condensed into an immense close-set 
field of fibres, presenting a cross-section convex on its ventral side, 
Pp (pes pedunculi [crusta] ). 

Fig. 134 represents a section carried through the hinder part of the 
anterior corpora quadrigemina, Qa. A superficial indentation is seen 
in the middle of its dorso-lateral border, Sqt, this is the fissure (sulcus 
interbrachialis) which bounds the brachium corporis quadrigemini 
posterioris on its dorsal side, and it shows us, therefore, that we have 
passed the posterior and entered the region of the anterior tubercles 
of the corpora quadrigemina. The nucleus of the anterior tubercle 
is already visible although indistinct, NQa. 

Between the pes pedunculi and the now no longer sharply-defined 
fillet, an ever enlarging grey mass insinuates itself, SnS', it is 
distinguished by possessing strongly pigmented cells, and assumes, 
therefore, to the naked eye a characteristic dark grey colour (sub- 
stantia nigra Soemmering!). Many bundles of fibres are seen to 
stream from the pes pedunculi into the substantia nigra. They 
cannot be followed ferther. 

On either side of the middle line, the brachia conjunctiva, beyond 
their main decussation, begin to form an oval field placed with its long 
axis vertically (the white nucleus of the tegment). These tracts of 
crossed fibres are reinforced by those still crossing. 

The rounded bundles, LmPy which we had noticed (figs. 132, 133) 
as separating from the mesial fillet, place themselves, as soon as the 
fibres of the pons have disappeared, on the mesial side of the pes 
pedunculi, on the margin of which they soon spread out sideways. 
Hence they constitute the tracts from the fillet to the pes. 

The space between the posterior longitudinal bundles and the 
aqueduct of Sylvius has considerably increased in its dorso-ventral 
diameter. It is occupied by a region rich in cells, the ventral part of 
which belongs, as later sections will show, to the nervus oculomotorius, 
NIIL 

The large brown cells of the substantia ferruginea have completely 
disappeared, and the descending root of the fifth, Vd^ is only picked 
out with difficulty under a low power; it can still be recognised, 
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however, if one relies upon the scanty but very characteristic large 
nerve-cells which it contains. 

The fibres which cross dorsally to the aqueduct are very con- 
spicuous, they can be followed fitrther to each side in a well-formed 
arch, sweeping down towards the descending root of the fifth, as 
appears more clearly in the following sections. 

A section carried through the summit of the anterior tubercles of 
the corpora quadrigemina shows certain well-marked changes (fig. 135). 
The sulcus corporum quadrigeminorum sagittalis, Sqs, is deep and 
well defined ; while the sulcus interbrachialis which separates the 
anterior tubercle from the brachium of the posterior tubercle seems to 
have inclined farther ventralwards, Sqt. Many medullated fibres cross 
the middle line dorsally to the aqueduct of Sylvius; some come 
from the fillet, others belong to the central connections of the 
descending root of the trigeminus, Vd, others to the fibrse arcuatse 
of the tegment which will soon be described. 

The crossing of the brachia conjunctiva is complete, and instead of 
the brachia themselves a round area formed of reticular substance 
occupies their place on the dorsal side of the substantia nigra and not 
far from the middle line. This is the red nucleus, Ntg (superior olive 
of LuySj nucleus tegmenti). 

On the dorsal side of the posterior longitudinal bundle, large nerve- 
cells are seen, NIII (nucleus nervi oculomotorii). They give origin 
to bundles of fibres which sweep ventrally, first piercing the posterior 
longitudinal bundle; and pass some on the inner side, some on the 
outer side, and others through the red nucleus to reach the surface at 
the furrow between the two crura cerebri, /// (root fibres of the 
oculomotor nerve). Ventrally to the red nuclei the fibres of the 
oculomotor nerve pass through a region, Pcmy occupied by fibres run- 
ning from ^e corpus mammillare to the tegment (pedunculus corporis 
mammillaris). Numerous small nerve-cells lie in the space between the 
nucleus of the oculomotor nerve already described and the aqueduct 
of Sylvius ; probably they, too, are in relation with this nerve. On 
each side these cells can be distinctly classified in two groups, 
separated by fibres. The mesial group lies dorso-ventrally, the 
lateral group extends transversely {WestphoTs mesial and lateral 
oculomotor groups). 

The distinctly diminished mesial fillet, Lm, appears as an incon- 
spicuous, semilunar area, stretching towards the corpora quadrigemina. 
It takes part in the crossing in the roof of the aqueduct. A hardly 
recognisable clear patch, Feop^ on the mesial side of the fillet, contains 
fibres streaming from the posterior commissure into the tegment 
{Wernicke), Fine fibres are seen crossing in the raphe from the level 
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of the posterior longitudinal bundles to the basis cerebrL The dorsal 
portion of these crossing fibres must be distinguished from the ventral 
(Farel), The fibres which cross in the dorsal segment of the raphe 
come from the roof of the aqueduct ; sweeping in fine curves aroimd 
the outer side of the descending root of the fifth, they curl in beneath 
the posterior longitudinal bundle, and so traverse the tegment towards 
the middle line. Meynert, thinking that these fibres took origin in 
the cells of the descending trigeminal root, called them the tracts of 
the fifth (Quintusstrange). Forel substituted the name *^ fountain-like 
or Meynert's decussation," J/1 The fibres which cross in the ventral 
portion of the raphe form FarePs ventral tegmental decussation, F. 

The most remarkable feature of this section is the fact that a lai^ 
number of new structures, which are connected with the optic nerve, 
have joined it on its lateral borders. A great white column cut 
obliquely lies up against the crusta, the tractus opticus, //. Dorsally 
it passes into a peculiar mass of alternating grey and white matter, the 
ganglion or corpus geniculatum laterale, CgL A smaller part of the 
optic fibres can be followed on the surface of the crusta fiurther 
dorsally to another grey body of oval form and almost the same size 
as the nucleus ruber tegmenti, the ganglion, aeu corpus geniculatum 
mediale, Cgm. The lateral geniculate body is situate in the sulcus 
lateralis mesencephali ; it is enveloped all over in bundles of fibres, 
and gives some bundles to the corpus quadrigeminum posterius. Lastly, 
the section has already cut into the thalamus opticus, Tho, which 
appears as a great grey mass lying on the dorsal and lateral sides of 
the structures described above. 

Still another section must be made through the anterior border of 
the corpus quadrigeminum anterius, so that it cuts the posterior 
commissure. Cop (fig. 136). fiy this time the optic thalamus occupies 
an extended area. Each of the anterior corpora quadrigemina is 
united with the thalamus by a conspicuous tract of white fibres, the 
brachium corporis quadrigemini anterioris, Brqa, which lies in the 
furrow between them. The considerable tracts of the posterior com> 
missure cross above the aqueduct (already opening out into the third 
ventricle); their most ventral fibres extend downwards on either 
side the aqueduct in the direction of the posterior longitudinal 
bundles, Flp, which are already indistinct. The dorsal fibres of the 
commissure separated from the ventral fibres by the recessus sub- 
pinealis, E8p, can be followed farther sidewards into the thalamus. 
The most anterior portion of the nucleus oculo-motorius, iV//7, is still 
to be seen near the raphe. 

Fibres stream outwards from the lateral edges of the red nuclei, Nig. 
Many bundles of fibres belonging to the thalamus take a similar coarse 




Pig. 198.~Tniiiver«e ■«ctioQ, f!g. 117. t.—Cop, Conuoiwnn poeterior ; Bap, rccMtni 
•nbpiaeklis ; Br^a, bnchivo corporii qawlrigeniiiii anterioru; Qa. front of 
•ntoricir corpui qnttdriiiemiDnni ; Aij, squiedoctna SjItu where it opena into 
third ventricle ; ^W. luciiimliunitn>8exaBi C(tA, corpna BubthaUmicutii! f^p, 
pMterior bn^ludiiiBl bundle ; Al, bdm lenticuUriB ; Sbpp, lubitantu perfont* 
pMteriori Cm, eorptti mumnilUra ; SnS, anterior end of lubataiitiftDiKnidoein- 
ineri&si ; Ifto, rtd nndetia ftod librea vtreanuDK fnwD it ; Pp, p«« podnncnli 
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in tlie most lateral part of the section. The substantia nigra S 
tn^ StiS, Las disappeareil with the exception of a little mesial portion. 
Its place is taken by a lenticular body, the corpus Hubthalamicum, Cith, 
which, as we shall see later on, ought to be apportioned to the 'tireen- 
brain. It ia aurrouuded by a white capsule. The two corpora mam- 
milioria, Cm, are squeezed in between the crura cerebri beneath the 
Bubatantia perforata posterior, Sbpp. 

On the mesial side of the red nucleus lies a region, Al, rich in librea 
g to the ansa lenticularia. 

DofBally it is not well marked off 
from the Geld of cross-cut fibres 
which liea on the ventral side of the 
posterior longitudinal bundle. A 
tract of coarse fibres, the fasciculus 
retroflexus, Jrt/ (Meynert'a bundle), 
dischai^es in this region. It enters 
into the nucleuii ruber on its inner 
side. Its comniencement and termi- 
nation are not visible in this section, 
but it is evidently coming from the 
outer side. 

The human brain is inconvenient- 
ly large for the atudy of the 'tW66n- 
brain Hnd fOPe-brain. They are 
best studied in cross-sections of the 
brains of aniiuals, esjiecially small 
monkeys, in which the departuren 
from the human type arc not of 
great imjiortance. 

The following account is derived 
from the Study of tho cerebrum of 
Ccrcopitheous. 

If sections are to be made of 
the humnn brain it is well before 
t away all the parts beyond the "great ganglia at Ibe 
base " and tlie cortex of the island of Reil, otherwise the seotioos are 
unmanageable. It is desirable, too, to change a little the plane of 
the sections, making them truly frontal— i.e., perpendicular to Uie 
longitudinal axis of the great brain {cf. p. 209). 

As will be shown directly, the anatomy of certain (lartsof tho 'tweeo- 
brain presents peculiar difficulties, which are increased by the fact ti 
to certain tracts of fibres no distinct physiological purpose a 
assigned, and so wo arc obliged to be contented with dry and #_ 




Fig. 137.-Froutal aection tbroiigli 
bniu of maakoy. Magn 2.— if, 
iDciiura pallii; Fnt, gjraa forni- 
catiu ; cell, corpni calloium ; F, 
fornix 1 17, ventriculUB lateralis; 
Ife, nucleus caud»tus; Oh, gang- 
lioD habeDuln; F9,Tentncii]uBter- 
tiliB ; Tho. thalamaa opticiu ; Sbpp, 
anbttantia perfombi posterior; cm, 
oorpiiB maminiUnre ; Ifli/, nacleiw 
ruber tegmenti-. fi, capeula ii 
nn; cul, corpus geoiculatitni iatei^ 
ale; A'lf, Dacleiu lenticularia; 
tempornl lobe; fri/, fasciculiia i 
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doubtful anatomical data. The very existence of the tracts in question 
is sometimes rather taken for granted than demonstrated. In fact, 
the gaps in our information so often felt in the study of many parts of 
the brain are experienced acutely in the case of the *tween-brain. 

A section carried in front of the posterior commissure (fig. 137) 
shows us structures with most of which we are already acquainted. 

The aqueduct of Sylvius is fully enlarged into the third ventricle, 
VS. The optic thalamus shows us its two free surfaces; the mesial 
looking into the third ventricle, the upper one belonging to both the 
third and lateral ventricles. The edge between the two sur&ces is 
marked by a little swelling, the ganglion habenulsB, Gh, from which the 
fasciculus retroflexus, /rtf, extends downwards to the mesial side of 
the red nucleus, Ntg, at the basis cerebri. In Man the fasciculus retro- 
flexus causes an indenting of the red nucleus. The two round bodies, 
the corpora mammillaria {aeu albicantia). Cm, which in most animals 
are fused into a single rounded body [the corpus mammillare], lie 
beneath the substantia perforata posterior, Sbpp. 

The external boundary of the thalamus is partly formed by the crus 
cerebri, which on entering the brain-substance is transformed into the 
*^ internal capsule," ci. The optic tract, //, on its road to the lateral 
corpus geniculatum, cgl, embraces the crus. The posterior end of the 
lenticular nucleus, Nlf, is placed almost directly upon the tractus 
opticus and the corpus geniculatum laterale. In the upper part of 
the preparation we must mention the corpus callosum, cell, the band- 
like fornix, F, as well as the tail of the nucleus caudatus, Nc, 

Fig. 138 represents a section carried through the principal mass 
of the optic thalamus and the optic chiasm, Ch, 

The thalamus, again, exhibits its two surfaces, but the edge between 
them is no longer formed by the ganglion habenulse, but only by the 
insignificant teenia ventriculi tertii, TvS. 

The two thalami have fused together over a great part of their 
mesial surfiekces. This united portion corresponds to the grey com- 
missure, Cm, of Man. The thalamus is divided by the lamina 
medullaris medialis, Lmm, into a smaller medial, Nm, and a larger 
lateral nucleus, Nl, Numerous white fibres enter the lateral nucleus 
on its outer side, giving to it for a certain thickness a peculiar reti- 
culate appearance ; hence it is known as the stratum reticulatum, Hr. 
On the lateral border of the thalamus these fibres are collected into a 
thin boundary layer, the lamina medullaris lateralis, Lml. On the 
outer side of this oomes the internal capsule, ct. 

Not everything, however, which lies between the internal capsule 
and the third ventricle belongs to the optic thalamus; the basal portion 
of the region, which cannot, it is truei be sharply defined from the 
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thalamus, is known as the regio-snbthalamica (stratum int^rmediam of 
Wernicke), It must be remarked that 011I7 in this section, od account 
of the different plane in which the brain is cut, does this region, which 
hits already (fig. 136) been examined in its posterior port, appear in ita 
full development. 

Our attention is arrested by a somewhat lenticular body which lies 
above the internal capsule, the corpus Bubthalamioum, CMh (nucleus 
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Fig. 138.— Front*! section throngh br&in of monkey, pnsiing thronfth the middle of 
the optio tbtlamns. Magn. 2.—Tti3, Tenia vantricBli tertii; Cm, comminiira 
mollis I Nm, nncleos medialii thalami optid; Nl, nuclaoa lateralis thmlami 
optici ; Lmm, lamiaa medulluis mediklis; Lnd, Umina meduUariB l«t«isliB ; 
CfCA, corpu»anbth&IuDicnm;ffr, itrstumreticnUtum th&Umi optici ;f7i,capnila 
iDtcm&i ce, c(tp»aU extem*; Nlf, nadena lenticuluia, 1, t, S, iti thrae ncg- 
meotB ; Ca, anterior commiMiire ; VA, Vicq d'Azyr't bandla; Fd, anteiior 
oruB of fornix ; Stg, anterior end of nucleus ruber tegmenti ; Ch, chiaama 
nervorum opticornm \ II, tracttti optical ; CM, Meynart't cotnmiaiure. Other 
letUrinR as in fig. 137. 

amygdaliformis, nucleus of Luys, nucleus of Forel, bandelette aocessoiro 
de I'olive sup^rienre). In Man it is much more sharply defined than 
in many animals. The corpus subtbalamicum is, with the single 
exception of its mesial angle, shut in by a thin but distinct capsule 
of medullated fibres, capsula corporis subthalamici. The ventral lamella 
of its capsule separates it from the cms, or internal capsule, as the case 
may be ; the dorsal lamella separates it from the region which is in 
connection dorso-laterally with the fibres of the lateral nucleus of the 
thalamus, and gains on the ventral and mesial side a greater importance 
by blending with the reg;ion, Ntg, in which we must look for the fibres 
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which stream out of the dorsal portion of the red nucleus. This area 
is continued almqet to the wall of the third ventricle, but It must be 
pointed out that our views with regard to its definition are bj no means 
concise. Fi/rd distinguisheB the ventral portion of this area which 
lies next to the corpus subtbalamicum (zona incerta) Irom the upper 
more abundantly medulUted one {Far^t field H). 

Further, fibres are seen streaming from the lateral and ventral part 
of this region beneath the inner segment of the lenticular nucleus 
(for this nucleus is already divided into its three segments, Sif, 1, 3, 3), 
and so curving round into the internal capsule, the ansa peduncalaris. 
It consists of a variety of fibre- 
tracts, but in this place it is 
composed of bundles to which the 
name ansa lentiformis is especially 
applied. 

Kear to the wall of the ventricle 
are seen two bundles cut across; 
one, the anterior limb of the fornix, 
Fd, coursing backwards towards 
the corpus mammitlare ; the other, 
which lies farther dorsalwarda, is 
the bundle of Vicq d'Azyr, VA, on 
its road from the corpus mammillare 
to the anterior nucleus of the 
thalamus. Beneath the lateral seg- 
ment of the nucleus lenticularii 
lies another bundle of transversely 
cut white fibres ; this is the anterior 
commissure, Ca, directed backwards 
in this part of its course. 

On the base of the brain lies the 
optic chiasm, above which, in the 
narrow interval between it and the 
third ventricle, certain thick fibres 
cross the middle line, Meynert's commissure, CM. 

The next drawii^ (fig, 139) represents a section which paaiea 
through the anterior commissure, C<^ The commissure is seen 
dividing into two parts, the principal one, derived from the hemi- 
sphere, passes laterally beneath the globus palltdus, and then, when 
it reaches the putamen (fig. 138), inclines backwards, and so passes to 
the occipital lobe, and perhaps to the temporal lobe also. The smaller 
olEsctory portion, o, of the anterior commissure turns basally and 
slightly forwards, to end in the trsotus olfactorius and the neighbour- 




Fi);. 139^— Frootal section throii«h 
monkey's brain at level of front of 
thalamni. Magn. 2.— No, Anterior 
nnoleos of thalamui ; lut, inferior 
pedanole of tbalamnij h, hemiapheral 
portion of anterior comminore ; «, 
oUactorr portion of ditto. Other 
lettering aa in fig^ l^Tand 138. 
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ing portions of the cortex. [It is not improbable that the two parts 
of the anterior commissure here described belong to the same system, 
the descending anterior portion coming from the olfactory tract and 
crossing over into the larger posterior portion of the opposite side.] 
The thalamus opticus now decreases as fast as the nucleus caudatus 
grows in cross-section. We still recognise in the optic thalamus the 
lateral nucleus with its stratum reticulatum. The nucleus anterior, 
Na, comes to an end at the upper mesial angle, and fibres from the 
base of the brain stream into the no longer well-defined nucleus 
medialis. These fibres constitute the inferior peduncle of the 
thalamus, v^t (inferior and inner peduncle of Meynert and Wernicke). 
This peduncle is also a constituent of the ansa peduncularis, and like 
the ansa lentiformis sweeps downwards and outwards beneath the 
anterior end of the inner capsule. Possibly its fibres take origin in 
the two inner segments of the nucleus lenticularis. The other fibres 
derived from these two segments of the nucleus lenticularis, always 
more numerous than those just described, may have quite a different 
destination. 

The bridges of grey matter connecting the outer segment of the 
nucleus lenticularis with the nucleus caudatus must be especially 
pointed out. The anterior cms of the fornix, Fd^ lies just above the 
anterior commissure, almost exposed on its ventricular side, although 
still covered with a thin layer of grey matter. 

In more anterior segments the head of the nucleus caudatus will be 
found to have completely displaced the optic thalamus. The third 
segment of the nucleus lenticularis alone keeps it company, the two 
being connected by numerous wide bridges. From the lower surfiEU^ 
of the corpus callosum the septum pellucidum extends downwards on 
either side the middle line. 

If sections are made still nearer to the frontal pole, first the nucleus 
lenticularis and then the nucleus caudatus disappears. The bending 
over of the corpus callosum (its genu) is next encountered ; and still 
farther forwards nothing is left but the sections of the two frontal 
lobes, now completely separated from one another. 
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SECTION VI.— COURSE OF FIBRES. 



A. TRACTS IN THE SPINAL CORD. 

Hitherto our attention has been directed to the larger topographical 
changes in constitution which a continuous series of cross-sections of 
the central nervous system shows. Such a series of sections from the 
filum terminate to the front of the great brain affords material for the 
study of the course of fibres on the one hand and minute structural 
relations on the other. 

We will attempt, in the first instance, to distinguish the separate 
tracts of fibres in the cord and then to follow them as far brain- 
wards as possible, bearing in mind what has already been said (p. 160, 
et seq.) about fibre-routes and roads. It must, however, be remarked 
that it is not our intention to quote in this place all the fibre-paths 
which have been described, especially when their course is of but little 
importance. 

1. Pyramidal Tracts (fig. 140).— We have leamt to recognise the 
lateral, PyS^ and anterior pyramidal tracts, Py F", in the spinal cord. 

The lateral pyramidal tract increases in cross-section almost 
constantly, from the caudal end of the cord upwards. We are bound 
to suppose that some of the fibres which are seen issuing from the 
lateral border of the anterior horn enter the lateral pyramidal tract 
and add to its size. Since we may take for granted that these fibres 
have their origin in the large cells of the anterior horn [or are con- 
nected with these cells indirectly through the medium of the plexus in 
the grey matter; for while it may almost be said to be proved that a 
motor-root fibre is connected with each anterior horn cell, no second 
axis^ylinder process has been demonstrated as arising from it]; 
it follows that in the lateral pyramidal tract fibres course brain- 
wards which are the indirect (since they are interrupted in the cells of 
the anterior horn) continuations upwards of the anterior roots, fig. 140, 
p^f f^. It may also be accepted that the anterior roots of the 
opposite side are represented, though to a much smaller extent, in the 
lateral pyramidal tract. At any rate we have seen that certain fibres 
pass through the anterior white commissure to end in the mesial group 
of cells of the anterior horn. Each lateral tract must, therefore, 
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SCHEME OF FIBRES OF PYRAMIDAL TRACTS. 



consist of a large number of fibres destined for the more caud&U; 
situate muscles of its own side, and a. smaller number for the mascles 
of the opposite side ; the two kinds of fibres are, however, mixed 
together. 

Concerning the anterior pymmldal tracts, it has already been 




Fig. 140. — Scheme of pynunidal tracts.— pVp'ip', Peripheiy of body; m',ii*,m', 

apintJ nuclei of origin ; PyS, lateral pynunidal tract ; Py V, anterior pyra- 
midal tract ; ca, anterior commiuura of spinal cord ; DP, decussation of 
p2numidB; Py, pyramid! ; Pp, pes pedoncnti cerebri; Ci, internal capaula ; 
Po, pons ; npo, nuclei poDtig ; cb, cerebellum ; p*, periphery nippliod by 
oranial nerves ; »*, naclens of origin of a cranial nerve ; C^ to O*, ooHex 
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stated that they consist, for the most part, of fibres, p\ derived from 
the lateral tract of the opposite side, which have crossed the middle 
line in the anterior commissure, ca ; the decussation of the pyramids 
may thus be prepared for throughout a considerable part of the spinal 
oord. The possibility of a further direct accession by the anterior 
pyramidal tract of fibres from the cells of the anterior horn of the 
same side must be taken into account. 

The crossing of the lateral tracts begins at the level of the second 
cervical nerves, deCUSSatlO pyramldum, DP' Histologically, it is 
characterised by the fa^t that the fibres which, ascending forwards 
and medianwards, cross one another in this decussation, do not cross 
as isolated fibres but in bundles ; this gives rise to a peculiar appear- 
ance in cross-section (figs. 118, 119). 

Owing to the crossing of the lateral tracts they and the anterior 
tracts are henceforth mixed together in the pyramldSy Fy- There 
are many reasons for thinking, however, that quite a small portion of 
each lateral tract does not cross, but runs directly into the pyramids 
of its own side. 

The behaviour of the pyramidal tracts within the spinal cord and 
at the decussation is subject to numerous individual difierences. 
FlechHg has made it the subject of detailed communications. Both 
anterior and lateral tracts are found in the majority of spinal cords 
(75 per cent.) ; the lateral is so much the larger, however, that beneath 
the decussation it usually gets 91 to 97 per cent, of all the pyramidal 
fibres, while the anterior tract only gets 3 to 9 per cent Nevertheless, 
this relation is exceedingly variable; it may happen that all the pyra- 
midal fibres cross (total decussation in 11 per cent, of all spinal cords), 
in which case no anterior tract comes into existence ; on the other hand, 
this total crossing may only afiect the pyramidal fibres of one side. 
Further, it may happen that nine-tenths of the fibres of the pyramid 
remain on the same side in the anterior tract, and only one-tenth 
passes across the middle line to the opposite lateral tract. In the 
latter case, the opposite lateral pyramidal tract appears abnormally 
small, while the anterior tract of the same side is conspicuous for 
its great size. A symmetrical disposition of the two tracts on each 
side occurs in only 60 per cent, of all cases, in the remaining 40 per 
cent, the one pyramid is not split into anterior (direct) and lateral 
(crossed) tracts in the same proportion as the other. 

The pyramids extend brainwards along the ventral side of the 
medulla as compact columns, as far as the pons, where fibres begin to 
cover them, and later on split them into numerous separate tracts. 
The huge bundle of fibres which appears as the continuation of the 
pyramids on the proximal side of the pons, the CFUStfty Pp (pes pedun- 
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cull cerebri), so greatly exceeds the pyramids in size that we are 
bound to conclude that the pyramidal tract has received a great 
accession of fibres while within the pons. A direct accession can 
be proved in the case of (1) the bundle added to the cms from 
the fillet (fig. 141). This bundle curls around the outer side of the 
crus as £Eir as its lateral border (faisceau en 6charpe, Fh'c) ; it usually 
remains intact when other parts of the crus degenerate downwards, 
and can then be distinguished from the grey degenerated columns 
upon which it lies as a conspicuous white band. In many animals 
this bundle attains to a very striking development relatively to the 
slender crus, and it can be seen that it only turns cerebralwards after 
reaching its lateral border, LmP (figs. 132-134). 

(2) Aji increase in the number of fibres may be expected to 
occur in connection with the motor nerves (hypoglossus, vagus, 
glossopharyngeus, facialis, abducens, trigeminus), which take origin 
in or near the region of the pons, for there must exist a connection 
of these nerves with the continuation of the pyramidal tracts similar 
to that of all spinal nerves. Once the decussation of the pyramids 
is over, however, some other crossing over the middle line must 
be looked for in the case of the greater number of the nerves just 
mentioned. This is provided for by the raphe. The fibres coming 
from the motor nuclei extend in the raphe ventral wards, cross one 
another at an acute angle, form the most internal of the tracts of 
longitudinal fibres in the region of the pons, and join the crura on 
their mesial borders. The bundle which they now constitute has 
been termed the faisceau g6nicul^ — a name which it deserves on 
account of the position in which we shall find it in its further course 
in the knee of the internal capsule (fig 142, 2). 

(3) The chief portion of the most internal (mesial) fibres of the 
crus have an unknown course spinewards ; we shall be able to follow 
them, however, towards the front of the great brain as the frontal 
pontine tract (faisceau corticobulbaire, anterior cerebro-pontine tract). 
After disease of the frontal lobe or of the anterior part of the internal 
capsule, this tract degenerates as far as the pons, but not &rther. 
Generally, however, a thin tract of fibres on the inner border of the 
crus is exempt from degeneration, so that we must allow that it has a 
difierent course unknown as yet. 

(4) The lateral part of the crus is usually considered to contain 
sensory tracts, but their course spinewards through the pons is also 
unknown. They take their rise in posterior portions of the hemi- 
sphere, the parietal, occipital, and temporal lobes. Usually they, too, 
are spared in descending degeneration ; in exceptional cases, however, 
they are drawn into an extensive degeneration (Rossolf/mo)^ a cir- 
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cumstance which may be regarded as opposed to their sensory 
interpretation. 

The denotation of these tracts as Tiirck's bundle, sometimes adopted, 
should be avoided, since the name is usually applied to the anterior 
pyramidal tract. 

(5) The layer limiting the crusta on its dorsal side towards the 
substantia nigra consists of thin fibres 

supposed by Afeynert to take origin in 
the grey mass just named, and there- 
fore termed by him pedunculus sub- 
stantise nigrse. They extend down- 
wards towards the pons, in the 
tegmental region 'of which they are 
lost. 

(6) The portion of the crusta which 
remains as the proper continuation 
upwards of the lateral and anterior 
pyramidal tracts occupies its middle 
third (according to Charcot its two 
middle fourths). 

Owing to the far from parallel 
course of the fibres in the crusta — 
they tend to diverge outwards in their 
course brainwards — it may easily hap- 
pen that many degenerated bundles 
remain hidden in its depth; further, 
it often happens that in descending 
degeneration of the pyramidal tracts 
only a triangular grey-coloured de- 
generated area shows from the surfiekce; 
the apex of the triangle pointing 
towards the pons, its base covered by 
the optic tract. 

Lastly, we must mention a seventh constituent of the crusta which 
perhaps more than any other contributes to its cross-section, namely, 
the fibres derived from the pons. 

If a cross-section through the pons be examined, numerous clumps 
of grey substance very rich in medium-sized nerve-cells are seen 
lying amongst the cross-cut bundles which are ascending firom the 
medulla to the pons, as well as amongst the fibres from the cerebellum 
to the pons, which are here cut lengthways. It is now fairly ascer- 
tained that many of the fibres imported firom the cerebellum by the 
pons, cross the middle line in the pons to join with its nerve-oell8| npo 



Fig. 141.— Diagram showing the 
constitution of the cms cerebri. 
—ASf Aqnseductos Sylvii; Q, 
corpus qoadrigeminum ; Tff, teg- 
mentum; Ntg, red nucleus of 
the tegment; SnS, substantia 
nigra Soenmieringi; 1-6, pes 
pedunculi; i, fasciculus from 
theifillet to the crusta ; f, central 
tract of the motor cranial 
nerves which have their origin 
farther spinewards; S, frontal 
pontine tract ; 4* sensory portion 
of the pes pedunculi; 5, dorsal 
boundaiy layer of the pes; 6, 
pyramidal tract 
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(fig. 140), from which ascending fibres are continued brainwar 
some, as yet unkaowa, route. Thus is provided a crossed oounectioii 
between the cerebellum and the cerebrum. 

After all this account can apply to part of the pons fibres only, for 
it must be i-emembered that the cross-section of the cms pontis [middle 
cerebellar peduncle] is rather greater than that of the crus cerebri 
We are atill rather in the dark as ta the fute of the other fibres of 
the pons. BeckUrew has proved from embryonic braina that the 
fibres of the pons are not all of equal value, since they obtain their 
myelin-sheaths at very different times, and as a matter of fact not kU 
the fibres of the pons cross the middle line. Some of the fibres 
coming from the cerebellum to the pons 
turn dorsal wards, and so are prolonged 
through the raphe pontis into the raphv 
tegmenti, and are supposed to find their 
destination for the present in the groope 
of nerve-cella which lie on either side the 
raphe (nuclei reticularis tegnienti pontia), 
A',(jf— fig. 127. We must now follow the 
pyramidal tracts into the great brain, and 
at the same time we will take into con- 
sideration the further course of the otlier 
constituents of the crus. 

It haa been shown that the cms oerebri 
as it pasaes between the grey masses of tine 
'tween-brain and fore-brain becomes tbe 
internal capsule, Ci (fig, 140). No proper 
investment of the fibres occurs thereby. 
We can picture to ourselves the difiplaoe- 
ment which the fibres undergo by imagining 
that the whole orue is slightly twisted, its 
r fibres appearing in horizontal section 
the most anterior, ita outer fibres oocnpying 
} posterior part of the internal capsule 
icf. figs. 141 and 142). Only the back part 
of the anterior eegment of the internal cop- 
aule consists, however, of crural fibres, its 
whole anterior half being occupied by a 
tract of fibres connected with the optJe 
thaliunDs, the anterior pedunale of tbe thalamus, «. Behind this 
comes, S, the frontiU pontine tract; next in the neighbourhood of tbe 
knee of tbe capsule, the cerebral connection of the motor nerves of 
the brain, S (fig. 140, j^, n*, C*) ; then the continuation of the 
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pyramidal tracts in the strict sense of the word, 6 ; and, lastly, the 
posterior third of the hinder segment of the internal capsule is 
devoted to the conduction of sensory impressions, 4.. In the last- 
mentioned region of the internal capsule, which corresponds to the 
outer border of the cms, are, perhaps, to be found fibres belonging to 
the optic and olfactory nerves, which two nerves are represented 
in the cms, if they are represented there at all, in a different way 
to other sensory nerves, arising lower down the system. Since 
various sensory tracts meet together in this region of the inner 
capsule, it has been termed the "carrefour sensitif." 

Other tracts which are also present in the internal capsule will be 
mentioned later on. Flechsig calls attention to the important fact that 
the individual fibre-tracts traversing the internal capsule are inconstant 
in their relation to its "knee;" field 2, for example, does not always 
correspond to the knee itself, as represented in fig. 142. 

As soon as the parts of the internal capsule, which are squeezed 
together so long as they occupy the narrow defile between the central 
grey masses of the brain, come out into the open field of the centrum 
semiovale Yieussenii they stream away from one another on all sides. 
They never again assume a distinctly stratified arrangement, but are, 
on their way to the several parts of the cortex, scattered about as 
constituents of the corona radiata ReiliL 

It is impossible at present to say how the bundle coming from the 
fillet (fig. 141, 1) is disposed; perhaps it occupies the back of the 
internal capsule. Just as little is known with regard to the seventh 
element of the crusta, namely, the fibres from the pons. 

The fibres of the frontal pontine tracts pass forwards to the frontal 
lobe and nucleus caudatus; the pyramidal tracts end in the central 
convolutions, the lobulus paracentralis, and the anterior part of the 
parietal lobes [collectively the Rolandic area]; while the hindmost 
fibres of the capsule turn backwards to the occipital lobe (optic 
radiations of GroUioUt^ sagittal fibres of the occipital lobe), and also 
ventrally to the temporal lobes. 

Thus it is seen that the pyramidal tract is a long unbroken fibre- 
route between the cortex of the great brain (and especially that part 
of it to which we attribute motor functions) and the cells of origin of 
the motor nerves. For the larger part this connection is a crossed one, 
some fibres, however, run without crossing. [According to SherringUm 
a considerable number of the fibres, especially at the level of the 
cervical and lumbar enlargements, cross back again to the side from 
which they started, "recrossed fibres."] The cortico-muscular con- 
nection consists, therefore, of two segments or divisions— (1) the 
pyramidal tract, C^n; (2) the peripheral motoi^nerves, n-p; between 
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the two divisions of every fibre is inserted at least one anterior-liom 
cell, n (or its homologue, a motor-cell of the medulla oblongata). It is 
possible that the connecting link may be more complicated than this ; 
may consist of more than one nerve-cell, or possibly of a nerve-plexus. 
All the nerve-cells of the anterior horn are also, by means of their 
numerous processes, connected with one another (by a fine network 
only, however), and also with those nerve-routes which bring them into 
relation with the cerebellum, the grey central ganglia of the great 
brain, and with sensory regions. 

Meynert has called attention to the fact that in Man, aa in aJl other 
mammals, the cross-section of the crusta greatly exceeds in extent that 
of the tegment, a fact of great importance which must be mentioned in 
this place, since the pyramidal tracts constitute a considerable portion 
of the crusta. Spitzka has found that not only has the dolphin, which 
is destitute of hind limbs, rudimentary pyramids, but the same con- 
dition obtains also in the elephant and armadillo. 

Again, attention must be called to the £Bict that the pyramidal tracts 
first become medullated in the centrum semiovale, and that the myelina- 
tion proceeds from above downwards, taking several weeks to reach 
the lumbar cord. 

2. The Posterior Columns and the Tracts derived tpom them. 

— A great part of the fibres of the posterior columns stand in direct 
relation with the posterior roots ; numerous fibres run into Bordach's 
column, both in a curved direction, as seen in transverse section of 
the cord, and also with an ascent brainwards. The presence of long 
tracts in the posterior columns is denied by some anatomists, but 
the fact that GoU's columns always degenerate upwards as far as their 
nuclei in the medulla oblongata certainly tells in favour of their 
existence. 

The crossing, or at any rate partial crossing, as indicated by physio- 
logical experiments, of the fibres of the posterior roots before they come 
into relation with the posterior columns can hardly be accounted for 
except by supposing that it occurs in the posterior grey commissare, 
and probably also by fibres traversing the septum posterius. 

In the medulla oblongata, as we know, the posterior columns swell 
out) owing to the deposition in them of certain grey masses (nuclei 
funiculi gracilis et cuneati), Nc, Ng (figs 119, 120, 121), which nuclei, 
considered together, may be termed shortly the nuclei of the posterior 
columns. They must, according to the data already given, be looked 
upon as sensory nuclei for the muscle-sense of the extremities. 
Burdach's nucleus is supposed to be in relation with the upper limb ; 
Goll's nucleus with the lower limb. 

The fibres coming out of these nuclei, the indirect connections of the 
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posterior columns — that is to say, go partly to the corpora quadri- 
gemina and the great brain vid the fillet ; partly to the cerebellum vid 
its inferior peduncle, the corpus restiforme. We must, therefore, 
leaving out of account some less well-known connections, consider 
these two separately. 

(a.) The fillet* — The term fillet (lemniscus, laqueus, ruban de 
Reil) was originally applied to the triangular area on the surface of 
the cms, which extends downwards and backwards from the posterior 
tubercle of the corpora quadrigemina. Latterly the term fillet has 
been made to include also other allied fibre-tracts. This composite 
system has been divided in several ways without anything like 
uniformity in nomenclature. The difficulties which beset the subject 
are due as much to a confusion of names as to a complexity of 
structure. We are still, however, far from understanding the 
origin and destination of all its fibres. The part of the fillet best 
established is that which is in connection with the posterior columns 
of the spinal cord, this is our reason for considering it here. 

We have seen that arcuate fibres extend frt>m the nuclei of the 
posterior columns ventrally towards the middle line. The greater 
number of these fibres are to be found at the spinal end of the 
medulla. They commence in the funiculus gracilis, and arching round 
the central canal, take up their position on the dorsal side of the 
pyramids in the opposite interolivary region or " fillet layer," where 
they are joined by fibres from the anterior column {Homeny Spitzka). 
The fibrse arcuatse, which originate fiurther cerebralwards in the nuclei 
of the posterior columns, sweep round in finer bundles and wider 
curves. They may, according to DarkachewUsch and Freud, be divided 
into two groups ; the dorsal group is collected partly out of the proper 
interolivary layer into the mesial region of the medulla oblongata 
(middle part of the substantia reticularis alba), in which it extends 
brain wards ; the other group of fibres keeps the horizontal direction 
for a greater distance, and, as we shall presently see, joins the corpus 
restiforme of the opposite side. 

The cross-section of the mesial fillet lying in the ventral part of 

the tegment, where it is pierced by fibres of the corpus trapezoides, 

TV, can be followed into the mid-brain. One can recognise a steady 

increase in the size of this field, which enlargement must be attributed 

to the accession of new fibres of doubtful origin. The lateral fillet 

joins the mesial fillet fiirther brainwards. According to Relief's 

observations, most sensory nuclei have connections with the fillet, and 

this, even apart from its origin in the posterior columns, would mark 

it as a sensory tract. Near the middle of the cross-section of the fillet 

little clumps of nerve-cells occur (called by Roller the " fillet-flock '^ 

17 
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nuclei lemnisci mediales), which may be regarded as the centres of 
origin of fillet-fibres. Bechterew finds a double accession of fibres from 
his nucleus reticularis tegmenti pontis, Nrtg (fig. 127); one set of 
bundles joins the lateral fillet, and the other, distinguished by its 
smaller fibres, is supposed to swell the mesial fillet. 

Many other fibres belonging to the mesial fillet have been described. 

We have seen (fig. 133) that near the corpora quadrigemina the fillet 
is disposed in three divisions : — (1) The most mesial bundle joins the 
crusta, LmP ; (2) the mesial fillet, Lm ; (3) the lateral fillet, LnU, which, 
AS it covers the brachium is the part of the fillet visible on the ex- 
terior, extends to the posterior corpora quadrigemina, and crosses in 
part above the aqueduct; it is also called the inferior fillet, while 
the mesial fillet, which can invariably be followed into the anterior 
corpora quadrigemina and thalamus, is also known as the superior 
fillet. The nucleus of the lateral fillet (nucleus lemnisci lateralis, 
fig. 130, Nlndy and fig. 143, NU)y yields numerous fibres to the 
lateral fillet, as does also the upper olive, Os (fig. 157). It receives, 
too, a considerable addition from the corpus trapezoides. The lateral- 
fillet-nucleus corresponds in position to the upper olive, the cerebral 
end of which it almost reaches. The fibres from the nucleus 
reticularis, as already mentioned, join the lateral fillet, and as this 
nucleus is connected with fibres from the lateral column, we may 
consider that a connection between the lateral column and posterior 
corpus quadrigeminum is thus established. 

The principal part of the upper or mesial fillet turns dorsaUy under 
the anterior corpus quadrigeminum to form its white matter just in 
the same way as the lateral fillet has been seen to do with regard to 
the posterior tubercle. Probably a part of the fibres lying above the 
aqueduct are continued across the middle line to the tubercles of the 
opposite side, but whether or not they extend into the brachia cor- 
porum quadrigeminorum is uncertain. A small remnant of the fillet 
is to be traced still farther brainwards, on the outer side and a little 
dorsally to the red nucleus, as a feebly marked half-moon-shaped 
bundle, mixed with the fibres which stream out from the nuclei of the 
regio subthalamica. It must be accepted that many of these fibres 
end in the thalamus (fig. 143), Th, and, perhaps, in the inner segments 
of the nucleus lenticularis. Some of the fibres of the fillet are sup- 
posed to reach the parietal part of the cortex by turning outwards in 
the subthalamic region in the ansa lenticularis, and traversing the two 
inner segments of the nucleus lenticularis, the cortex-fillet, C. Edinger 
describes bundles which, coming out of the fillet, are to be met with 
on the upper and outer side of the nucleus ruber on their way to the 
cortex of the upper part of the parietal lobe vid the internal capsule 
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— avoiding thns the nucleus lenticularia. They form a part of his 
so-called tegmental system, which will be described in detail later on. 

Secondary degeneration of the fillet has been repeatedly observed ; 
usually descending. Ascending degeneration {P. Meyer), and even 

^ Th 




Fig. 143.— Plan of the central oonnMtioDi of the posterior oolamu.— ifp. Radix 
pceterior; B, Bnrdacb'a column; Fc, funicnln* aaneatiui O, GoH'i oolnmn ; 
Fff, fnnicnlui gracilis i Ac, nncleoi of f. cnnektnB ; ifg, eualeni of f. gracilii ; 
Dim, decuuatio lemntsd ; JVarc, nucleui ftrcnatna ; CCl, Clarke'i veaicnlar 
column ; KS, lateral cerebellar tnct ; Oi, inferior olive ; Ont, corpoi restiforme { 
Lm, metial tUlet ) LI, lateral fillet ; Ot, inpenor olive ; IfU, nncleat of lateral 
fillet ; Qa, Qp, anterior and potterior tnbuolea of the corpora qaadrigemina ; 
Til, thalamni opticua ; C, cortex cerebri. 
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degeneration in both directions (P. Meyers Spitzka\ has also been 
observecL From the latter circumstance the conclusion may be drawn 
that both sensory and motor fibres {Mendel)^ or at any rate different 
kinds of fibres, traverse the fillet. 

Although in many cases degeneration of the fillet has been found to 
be associated with atrophy of the inferior olive, this may be attributed 
to the fact that other bundles in the tegmental region are also 
involved, as the relations of the fillet to the lower olive sometimes 
referred to {Roller) are certainly only of a subordinate character. 

(6.) The Inferior Peduncle of the Cerebellum.— -The connection 

of the posterior column with the cerebellum is effected by the inferior 
peduncle of the latter (corpus restiforme). The passage over from 
the posterior column to the peduncle of the cerebellum is not, how- 
ever, so simple as a superficial examination of the medulla would 
lead one to suppose. 

Into the constitution of the cerebellar peduncle enter — (1) fibres 
from the spinal cord, notably from its lateral column, although those 
coming from the posterior column must not be overlooked ; (2) fibres 
from the inferior olivary nucleus (olivary cerebellar tract). 

(1) The fibres derived from the lateral column constitute the lateral 
cerebellar tract, KS (fig. 143), which we will again mention later on. 
It is supposed that the restiform body receives a further accession of 
fibres from the nucleus of the lateral column which lies fairly near 
to the lateral cerebellar tract (figs. 121-123), Nit 

(2) The constituent of the restiform body derived from the posterior 
column is a very considerable one; partly direct, partly crossed. 
Darkschewitsch and Freud have again pointed out the importance of 
the uncrossed connection, which had for a long time been overlooked. 
They have shown that the corpus restiforme receives a much more 
considerable accession of fibres from the nuclei of the posterior column 
of the same side, especially from Burdach's nucleus, than it does from 
the arcuate fibres ; the latter extend a short distance on the posterior 
aspect of the periphery of the medulla, and connect the restiform 
body with GolFs nucleus (fibrse arcuatse externse posteriores of 
Edinger), At the higher levels of the nuclei of the posterior columns, 
it can be shown that they decrease as fast as the corpus restiforme 
grows ; the latter occupies the place of the successively disappearing 
clumps of grey matter {cf, figs. 122, 123, 124), and so the fibres of the 
posterior columns, after interruption in the cells of the nuclei, continue 
their course in the restiform body with little change in their direction. 

The restiform body receives a further reinforcement of fibres from 
the posterior column by a round-about way through the fibrse arcuate 
internse (figs. 121, 122, Fai) which constitute, as has already been 
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briefly explained (p. 257), the proximal continuation of the crossed 
fillet. They do not remain in the interolivary layer but turn ventral- 
wards in the raphe, crossing one another at an acute angle. The 
periphery reached, they sweep onwards over the surface of the pyramid 
of the opposite side and over the olive to the corpus restiforme. These 
are the fibrse arcuatee externse anteriores (fig. 143, Crst 4), Thus they 
connect the posterior column with the corpus restiforme of the opposite 
side. Certain small collections of grey matter, as well as the larger 
nucleus pyramidalis anterior (nucleus arciformis), are imbedded in the 
course of these fibres (fig. 121 and the following figs., Narc; fig. 143, 
Na/r). It may also be pointed out that great numbers of these fibres, 
while they are still traversing the medulla as fibrse arcuatee internse, 
enter the olives (fig. 123). Edinger has shown that they pass through 
the olives without forming connections with them. 

(3) The olivary portion of the corpus restiforme is also constituted in 
a complicated way. 

The olivary nucleus (inferior olive,.figs. 121-125) appears on cross- 
section as a double sinuous plicated band, of which the two segments 
are united laterally, but are open towards the middle line. As a 
whole, the inferior olive may most readily be compared to a bag, the 
mouth of which is only partly drawn together, the hole into it 
(hilum) being directed median wards. The thickness of the band is 
almost uniform throughout, between 0*3 and 0*4 mm. With slight 
magnification one can see that numerous nerve-bundles, especially the 
considerable hypoglossal root, traverse the substance of the olive. The 
nerve-cells of the olive are round or somewhat fusiform, slightly 
pigmented, and almost all of the same size (12 to 20 /Ur in diameter). 
They are fairly evenly distributed throughout the grey band, although 
occasionally some cells lie outside the grey substance. Besides the 
bundles of fibres which pierce the grey band in a horizontal direction, 
or otherwise, bundles of nerve-fibres, running longitudinally, as well as 
a rich network of medullated nerves, can be shown to exist within the 
grey substance of the olive. The two accessory olives exhibit a similar 
structure. 

Numerous groups of fibres come out of the hilum (they constitute 
the peduncle of the olive); others envelop its outer side, the individual 
fibres having a horizontal direction (stratum zonale). Lastly, a con- 
siderable number of fibres extend from the stratum zonale to the 
restiform body, passing by the outer border of the ascending root of 
the trigeminus (figs. 122, 123). 

It is not possible by anatomical methods to distinguish between 
the several sets of fibres described above. We must be influenced in 
this matter by jiathological observationB, the most notable being that 
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when one side of the cerebellum atrophies the opposite olive atrophies 
also. 

It would seem that the course of the fibres connecting the olive with 
the corpus restiforme is as follows : — The fibres which come out of the 
hilum cross those of the opposite side in the middle line, thence they 
extend to the opposite restiform body, piercing the olive for the most 
part^ and also taking part in the formation of its stratum zonale, Crst 6, 
(fig. 143). 

Bechterew and Flechsig have described a connection between the 
inferior olive and the nucleus lenticularis vid the central tegmental 
tract. This bundle is gradually formed on the lateral and dorsal 
surface of the inferior olive, cff (fig. 12d), passes between the mesial 
fillet and the superior olive (figs. 126 and 127), continues its course 
towards the cerebrum on the outer side of the posterior longitudinal 
bundle, and, lastly, enters the ansa lenticularis. The central tegmental 
tract is rarely distinctly marked in adult brains. Various other con- 
nections of the olive with the brain and cord must surely exist, but at 
present they are unknown. 

The inferior peduncle, formed by the union of all the tracts of 
fibres above described, soon enters the substance of the cerebellum, 
in which its further course can only be followed by embryological 
methods. 

According to Edinger, the spinal portion of the restiform body is 
destined for the vermis, whilst the olivary elements form the bundles 
of fibres which surround the corpus dentatum as its " stratum zonale.*" 
Further details will be mentioned in connection with the cerebellum. 
The tracts of fibres which pass from the fifth and eighth nerves into the 
cerebellum are also frequently reckoned to the corpus restiforme. 

8. The Lateral Cerebellar Tract.— The facts known with regard 

to this may be recapitulated here in a few words (fig. 143). The lateral 
cerebellar tract receives its fibres from the direction of Clarke's vesicular 
column, and thus, in all probability, from the posterior roots, Rp, When 
it reaches the medulla the lateral cerebellar tract inclines obliquely 
across the ascending root of the fifth towards the dorsal surface (figs. 
122, 123); gradually the other constituents of the inferior cerebellar 
peduncle apply themselves to it; and its conspicuously-large fibres finally 
end, after a fairly-simple course, in the vermis, Crst 1 (fig. 143). The 
lateral cerebeUar tract is, therefore, an uncrossed path between the 
posterior roots and the cerebellum. The fact that it degenerates upwards 
indicates that we are to look upon it as a centiipetal conducting system. 
A portion of the lateral cerebellar tract is supposed not to enter the 
corpus restiforme, but to go on brainwards almost as far as the corpora 
quadrigemina, and then, near the fillet, to turn backwards, and so, 
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lying on the surface of the brachium conjunctivam, to stream into the 
cerebellum (Lowenthal), 

4. GowePS' Tract. — This bundle is regarded as formed of fibres 
derived from the posterior roots, which having crossed in the posterior 
commissure and been interrupted in nerve-cells, collect together in the 
lateral column for their cerebral course (fig. 108, 25). One portion 
of the fibres is stated to disappear in the upper cervical cord, another 
portion ends in the nucleus lateralis of the medulla oblongata 
(Bechterew). These tracts of fibres are not indicated in the scheme 
(fig. 108) owing to the uncertainty which still invests them. 

5. The Rest of the Anterior and Lateral (k)lumns.— In this 

paragraph we shall include all those tracts which have not found a 
place hitherto. As far as a division into short and long tracts is 
allowable, we may say that we have here to deal with short tracts, 
fibres which come out of the grey matter to enter it again aiber a 
short longitudinal course, forming in this way connections between 
segments of the spinal cord at various heights. 

All the several constituents of the cord which are here described 
can be followed at any rate as far as the proximal end of the mid- 
brain within the substantia reticularis of the tegment ; not that we 
wish to imply by this statement that each individual fibre has any- 
thing like such an extensive course as this; rather are the several 
tracts made up of fibres frequently disappearing to be replaced by new 
ones, so that no essential alteration in the cross-section of the tracts 
need necessarily occur at any particular height. 

The ground-bundle of the anterior column is the one most easily 
followed brainwards. We have already seen that this bundle, VGf 
is a little displaced by the crossing of the pyramids (fig. 118, et seq,). 
Farther forwards the interolivary layer made by the crossing of the 
fillets presses the anterior ground-bundle together with a portion of 
the lateral column dorsally, the three together forming the substantia 
reticularis alba (formatio reticularis medialis). The most ventral 
portion of the substantia reticularis alba (the interolivary layer) has 
already been traced upwards in the fillet. The middle portion corres- 
ponds to the part of the lateral column just mentioned, to it certain 
bundles of fibres originating in the nuclei of the posterior columns 
join themselves (p. 257), while the most dorsal section of the sub- 
stantia reticularis alba, which is sharply marked ofi* from the grey 
matter on the floor of the fourth ventricle, is developed from the 
anterior ground-bundle. It may be mentioned here before hand that 
the middle portion which is formed out of the remains of the lateral 
column seems to end, above the origin of the hypoglossal nerve, in 
those grey masses (nuclei centrales inferiores of Roller, figs. 124, 125, 
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Nct\ which lie up against the raphe on either side the middle line, 
and separate the fillet from the continuation of the anterior ground- 
bundle, VGf which henceforth receives the name " posterior longi- 
tudinal bundle." 

The posterior longitudinal bundle, Flp (fig. 124, et 9eq,\ can be 
followed as far as the anterior corpus quadrigeminum. It forms a 
bundle, very distinct in cross-section, which lies beneath the grey 
matter of the fourth ventricle and the aqueduct of Sylvius. Its 
ventral edge is never sharply defined, for it cannot be separated from 
the other longitudinal bundles of the tegment with which it mingles. 
It is very difficult to trace the posterior longitudinal bundle beyond 
the oculomotor nucleus ; not improbably it ends at this level (Flechtigy 
Edinger). 

We do not believe that the posterior longitudinal bundle arises 
in the nucleus lenticularis or its surroundings, or in the cortex as 
has been repeatedly stated. In disproof of the latter origin, Spiiska 
advances the very telling fact that the posterior longitudinal bundle 
is particularly strong in amphibia and reptiles in which the fore-brain 
is only feebly developed, except in the members ot these classes in 
which the eye is atrophied. On this he bases the theory that the 
posterior longitudinal bundles connect the anterior tubercles of the 
corpora quadrigemina, greatly developed in these animals as lobi 
optici, with the nuclei for the eye-muscle nerves, and beyond them 
with the nuclei of the nerves that innervate the muscles by which 
the head is moved. The posterior longitudinal bundles are exceed- 
ingly small in the mole {ForeC), 

As already mentioned, we may conclude that the posterior longi- 
tudinal bundles consist for the most part of short fibres connecting 
together the motor nuclei which follow one another from the spinal 
cord up to the brain. 

It is not impossible that the root-fibres of peripheral nerves run for 
a certain distance in these bundles before crossing the middle line — 
e,g,, fibres from the oculomotor nerve may reach in this way the 
nucleus of the abducens. The fact that the larger part of the posterior 
longitudinal bundle myelinates very early, simultaneously with the 
peripheral nerves, accords with this view. 

Less is known as yet about the continuation upwards of the rest 
of the lateral column. Part of the lateral column (after account- 
ing for the lateral cerebellar tract, the lateral pyramidal tract, and 
Gowers* bundle) forms, as we have already learnt, the middle portion 
of the substantia reticularis alba, and seems to end somewhere about 
the level of the most anterior roots of the hypoglossus, in the nucleus 
centralis inferior. All the remaining bundles attain the substantia 
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reticularis grisea, and, consequently, take part in the formation of the 
tegment. Here are found numerous scatteried nerve-cells, which may 
be looked upon as the preliminary terminations of the fibres ascend- 
ing from the spinal cord. Bechterew claims for this purpose the upper 
olive especially, as well as the nucleus reticularis and its prolongation 
forwards, the nucleus centralis superior. He looks upon the nucleus 
reticularis as one of the most important nodal points in the central 
nervous system ; we have already called attention to its connection 
with the pons, as well as its manifold relations to the fillet MoruxJcow 
designates a tract, already described by Meynert and others, as the 
'^ aberrant bundle '' of the lateral coliimn ; it originates in the peri- 
pheral portion of the lateral column, lies iip against the corpus 
trapezoides between the facial nucleus and ascending root of the 
fifth nerve, and finally passes over into the fillet. 

In the region of the corpora quadrigemina where the brachia 
conjunctiva force themselves into the tegment, taking up a great 
part of its area in Man, only a very small number of longitudinal 
fibres, as a matter of fact, remain over from the formatio reticularis, 
apart from the posterior longitudinal bundle and the fillet. An ill- 
defined small bundle of medullated nerves may be pointed out on 
the lateral side of the posterior longitudinal bundle, Fcop (fig. 135). 
According to Wernicke* 8 researches this bundle bends towards the 
middle line in front of the corpora quadrigemina, crossing over in the 
roof of the most anterior portion of the aqueduct of Sylviua After 
helping to form the posterior commissure, it reaches the optic thalamus 
of the opposite side, in which it ends. 

Throughout the whole extent of the cross-section of the tegment, 
the longitudinal fibres, which are early myelinated, run in separate 
small bundles only. Numbers of these fibres cross the middle line 
in the vicinity of the anterior corpora quadrigemina, some near the 
basis cerebri on the ventral side of the red nucleus {FareVs ventral 
tegmental decussation), others more dorsally beneath the posterior 
longitudinal bundle (Meynert^a fontanal tegmental decussation), F 
and M (fig. 135). 



B. THE CEREBRAL NERVES. 

1. Nervus OlfactoriUS. — The central apparatus of the sense of 
smell may be regarded in Man, not only as a relatively feeble organ, 
the development of which has been arrested, but as an organ affected 
in the adult by a distinct retrogressive atrophic process in addition 
to its genetic inferiority. In its want of development it resembles 
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the corpus callosum of lower mammals which may be almost or com- 
pletely absent 

[The corpus callosum or great commissure of the secondary fore- 
brain is present in all cephalota {Oshom), Since it is, however, essen- 
tially the commissure of the mantle (cortex) its development varies 
with this part of the brain. An indubitable brain-cortex is first 
met with in reptiles (although some parts of the mantle in amphibia 
and dipnoans contain cortex-formations), and here it is that tbe 
corpus callosum first acquires considerable proportions.] 

Not only is the olfi^ictory bulb in Man undeveloped, but its atrophy 
is evidenced by the numerous amyloid bodies to be found in the 
course of the cerebral connections of the olfieustory nerves. 

In studying the central organs of the sense of smell, it is well to 
employ not only the human brain, but also the brains of animals in 
which the sense of smell is well developed ; e.g., camivora and rodents. 

The olfactory organs are very ill-developed in apes as well as in 
the aquatic predatory mammalia; in many cetacea, the dolphin, for 
example, it is absolutely wanting. 

[The nature of the sense served by the olfactory membrane in the 
several classes of vertebrates offers much room for speculation. In 
fishes the membrane and its central connections are well developed. 
In lacertilia and ophidia not only is the olfactory membrane highly 
organised, but it also presents a further specialised portion, the organ 
of Jacobson, of lauch. greater sensitiveness than the rest (Beard). The 
relative development of the membrane is fidrly constant throughout 
the four lower classes of vertebrates, whether aquatic or terrestrial ; 
as soon, however, as a mammal takes to the water its olfactory organs 
dwindle. In the otter they are very ill-developed; in sirenia still 
more rudimentary ; in cetacea they are practically absent in the adult. 
A consideration of the alteration in character which the sense of smell 
must undergo to adapt it from a power of appreciating the quality of 
substances in solution in water, to a power of recognising substances 
suspended in air, raises a doubt as to whether the sense is funda- 
mentally the same in the two cases. As is well known the olfiMstory 
membrane of the mammal is quite insensible to the action of the 
most strongly-odorous bodies when presented to it in solution in 
water. On the other hand, an air-breathing animal, when under 
water, would be incapable of using its olfactory organ without such 
an adaptation of the apparatus as would allow of the renewal of the 
water in contact with the olfactory membrane without its passing into 
the lungs. Since this arrangement has not come into existence the 
olfactory membrane is useless.] 

Broca divides the mammalia into osmatic and anosmatic animals. 
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The peripheral nerves of smell originate in the pigmemted regio 
olfkotorift of the Schneiderian taembrane; they are non-meduUated, 
and pass through the perforations of* the cribriform plate into the 
interior of the skull-caBe, where they attach themselveB to a greyish- 
yellow, rounded body of small size in Man, the tlUlbUS olfaCtOPlUS, 
Bol (caruncula mainniillaris, lobe olfnctif), 1 




Kg, 144. — A portion of the bue of the Uft bemispbore in front of the optio chiasm. 
The apex of the temporal lobe ii cut ikway. — Pp, Pea jieiluncali ; Cnt, oorpua 
nwminillure; The, tuber cinereumi Tl/, tmvtua opticus; rh, chiainia; //, 
nen-ua optieaa ; T, t«nipora1 lobe ; U, nnuua ; Am, nuuleua amygilaleiia ; Spa, 
Bubntantia parforata anMrior : Lt, lamioa terminuUi ( Coa, Inilging forward 
of the grey comminaro of tho floor [mtxluccil by the anterior commiHura : 
Ptpl, peiliuiuiilua 8i-pti pelliicidi ; Stm, aolcoa tuecUos lubat. pert. anL ; Ree, 
rnatrum corporia calloai; Occ, genu oorp. caUoai; yi, nervoa lauciaii; i/. 
inoiaura pnlUi; /, frontal lobo; Bol, bulbua olfactoriua; Trol, trootua 
olfiuitoriua. 

The olfactory bulb lies on the orbital surface of the frontal lobe, at 
th« front of tho sulcus ol&ctoriue. It is free on all sides, with the 
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esc«ptHMi of hs attacbmenta to tbe olfitetcHj nerves, and a strong 
stalk or pednnde which runs backwards to join with the rest of the 
bnin, tbe tnctos ol&ctorins, TroL 

Tbtt fine anatomr of the ol&ctorj bolb is best studied in aa^ttal 
sections throogti this stmctme ut the dog (figs. 145 and 14C). On 
slight m^nification we see, if tbe sectiiHi runs through the middle of 
the bulb, b, and the tract, t, that a fine canal, V, traverses the tract 
almost as &r ts tbe frwit of the bnlh. In frontal section this canal 
|Hn>Tes to have tbe form of a tranaverselj-disposed slit (ventriciilus 
bnlbi ol&ctorii). It communicates with the lateral ventricle of the 
brain (bj a narrow slit-like opening on the inner side of the head of 
the nndens candatns]. The bnlbns ol&ctoriua covers the tract as 
witb abood. 

The bulbns ol&ctorios exhibits a complicated stratification, the 




Fig. 145.— Sagittal iection of the 
bulbus oUactoriuB of the dog. 
Magn, i,—b, Balbui olfoctoriiu; 
(, tr»ctu» olToctoriua; r,veDtri- 
culm olfsctoriuB. 



Fig. 146.— Portion of a. sagittal aactioD 

of the olfactory bulb of the dog. — 
P, Pia mater ; 1, layer of peripheral 
nerve-fibrcB ; S, Btratam glomemlo- 
Bum, at X fibres are seen atreaming 
out of the first layer into a glomer- 
nlus ; 3, BtratnmmolecnUre ; 4, oerve- 
cell layer ; S, stratum giaDnlorain ; 
C, medullary sabstooce ; c,epetidymB; 
y, ventricle. 

meaning of which ia only revealed bj stronger magnification (fig. 146). 
First comes the enveloping pia mater, p, which does not, however. 
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appear as a continuous layer, as shown in the picture, but is rather 
torn into many pieces by the numerous olfactory fibres which enter 
the bulb. Large vessels from the pia mater sink into the bulb. The 
first nervous layer is made up of the very fine bundles of the olfactory 
nerve (1), which after passing the pia mater run, as a rule, some 
distance in a sagittal direction, so that they are cut across in trans- 
verse section. 

The second layer (stratum glomerulosum) is already very conspicuous 
with a low power. It is formed of peculiar globular masses, 0*05 
to 0*30 mm. in diameter, fairly closely packed together. They stain 
but little in carmine. It is very difficult to make out the finer con- 
stitution of these glomeruli. Not rarely bundles of fibres from the 
first layer are seen to enter the glomerulus (as at x), but here they lose 
themselves in the finely-granular mass which constitutes the glomerulus. 
Scattered connective- tissue nuclei only are apparent in the irresolvable 
substance of the glomerulus. 

In Man it is especially easy to gain the impression that the olfactory 
fibres are in a certain sense coiled up within the glomerulus. The 
finely-granular mass is better developed in animals, and covers up 
the nerve-fibres. This mass can hardly be comprehended in the term 
connective-tissue ; nor is it like the neurogleia found in other parts of 
the nervous system. It is distinguished amongst other things by its 
different behaviour towards staining reagents. 

The large vessels which enter from the pia tend to apply themselves 
closely to the glomerulus to which they give off fine branches. The 
glomeruli are separated from surrounding structures by a more or less 
broad layer of nuclei of the sort met with in many other places (in 
the cerebellar cortex, for instance); [not, however, arranged in a 
continuous stratum, but in overlapping plates]. The third layer or 
stratum nu)leculare (stratum gelatinosum), S, is about 0*3 mm. thick. 
It consists of a finely-granular ground-substance in which are scattered 
stellate connective-tissue cells, free nuclei, and a fiurly-close meshwork 
made up partly of medullated, but principally of non-meduUated nerve- 
fibres; the medullated fibres run, as a rule, perpendicularly to the 
surface of the bulb. It is easy to see in preparations stained according 
to Weigert's hsematoxylin-method that these fibres come without ex- 
ception out of the inner layer of the bulb (the medullary layer), and 
lose the medullary sheaths at a greater or less distance from the 
glomeruli, with which they join company as non-meduUated fibres. 
Finally, this layer contains scattered large nerve-cells, usually tri- 
angular in shape. 

As fourth layer, 4 (nerve-cell layer), follows a narrow strip, not 
more than 0*04 mm. in thickness, which appears in carmine pre- 
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parations, when only slightly magnified, as a dark Una This layer 
consists of thickly-packed granules, amongst which lie large triangular 
nerve-cells, usually arranged in a single row. These cells have a 
diameter of 30 to 50 /Ur, and give off a process towards the periphery, 
and also another process directed obliquely inwards towards the 
deeper layers. 

The next layer, stratum granulosum, 5, which is not marked off 
sharply from the sixth, is broadest at the apex of the bulb (1 to 
1*5 mm. in diameter) ; towards the hinder end it disappears altogether. 
It is especially characterised by its closely-packed granules [nuclei] 
arranged in several rows parallel to the surface, between which 
bundles of nerve-fibres course in the same direction. This layer is 
in addition pierced by a number of radiating medullated fibres, which 
coming out of the medullary layer of the bulb lose their myelin, some 
in this layer, some (as already mentioned) in the third layer. 

The innermost, or sixth layer (6), the medullary centre of the 
bulbus olfactorius, consists of nerve-fibres which run parallel to one 
another with a somewhat undulating course. This layer gives off at 
right angles fibres to the superficial layer, and so diminishes towards 
the apex of the bulb in the same proportion that the fifth layer grows 
in thickness. It is limited towards the ventricle by an ordinary epen- 
dyma, a, with ciliated epithelial cells. 

It appears, therefore, from the above account that cells of decidedly 
nervous character occur in the bulbus olfiEictorius only as scattered 
cells, or collected into a sheet in the fourth layer. 

In the human olfactory bulb nerve-fibres and glomeruli are present, 
and, as stated above, the fibres in the glomeruli are more easily 
recognisable than they are in animals. The third and fourth layers 
are not sharply defined ; genuine nerve-cells occur but very spcursely. 
The granular and medullary layers are distinctly recognised. The 
ventricle is wanting, but its situation is indicated by gelatinous sub- 
stance in the centre of the bulb. The layers above mentioned are 
found on the ventral side of this gelatinous substance only, usually 
the dorsal portion consists of nothing but medullary substance. The 
numerous amyloid bodies which occur in Man have been already 
pointed out. 

The olfactory nerves find their first interruption in the olfactory 
bulb ; the bulb is comparable to the nuclei of origin of most other 
nerves, or in some sense to the ganglion-cell layer of the retina 
perhaps also to the spinal ganglia ; but in no sense to the cortex (fig. 
148, p, and Bo). 

[The similarity between certain of the elements contained both in 
the retina and ol£Bu;tory bulb has attracted the attention of several 
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anatomists ; but it appears to the translator that the homology is much 
deeper than has been hitherto supposed, and that both similcurities and 
differences throw a great deal of light upon the morphology of the 
central nervous system. If sections of the olfactory bulb and retina 
of any given animal (there is none more suitable for observation than 
the rat) be compared with one another, after similar staining in osmic 
acid, it will be found that the resemblance between the ''granules'' 
of the bulb and the '' nuclei " of the inner layer of the retina, and 
between the " gelatinous " substance of the bulb and the inner ** mole- 
cular " substance of the retina, respectively, is so great that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between them. It is difficult at the first 
moment to recognise the homology of the ** nuclei " of the retina, the 
" granules " of the bulb, the " cells " of the ganglion spirale of the ear, 
and the ''cells" of the ganglia on the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves ; but it might on a priori grounds be supposed that the same 
plan would be adopted in the connection with the central nervous 
system of all sensory nerves ; and certain considerations with regard 
to the development of the nervous system give the key to this plan. 

The nervous system is first formed in the animal kingdom as a con- 
nection between certain cells on the surface, well situate for the pur- 
pose of acquiring information with regard to the environment, and 
contractile, muscular cells, or cell-processes, the action of which 
adapts the animal to its environment. The specialisation of spots on 
the surface into sense-organs is due to the favourable position of these 
spots and to the sensitive character of the cells, whether pigmented or 
containing crystals of carbonate of lime, or otherwise adapted to 
receive impressions. When these cells are collected into sense-organs 
they need long filaments to connect them with the contractile elements. 
Further than this, as soon as the cells of the sense-organs are able to 
distinguish between impulses of different strength and kind, a 
mechanism is needed for the purpose of distributing the impulses 
they receive. These distributive cells or nerve-cells are derived, as 
R. and O. Hertwig have shown, from sense-cells, which, having lost 
their receptive properties, have sunk down from the sense-organ into 
the subjacent mesoblast, and serve henceforth for the distribution to 
appropriate muscles of the impulses received from their more favoured 
sisters.. The central nervous system consists, in the first instance, of 
clumps of deposed epithelial cells and the plexus formed by their pro- 
cesses ; the clumps lie, therefore, immediately beneath sense-organs. 

The next step in the evolution of the nervous system consists in its 
withdrawal in part to a more central sheltered situation. Its local 
origin is always marked, however, by the presence of nerve-cells in 
the vicinity of the sense-organs (the nose, the eye, the ear), or the 
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situation formerly occupied by sense-organs (neighbourhood of the 
spinal ganglia). 

The central connections of the nose and the eye differ from those of 
the more posterior sense-organs. Less of the nervous labyrinth has 
been withdrawn from its original local situation in the neighbourhood 
of the sense-organ, to take part in constituting a cerebro-spinal axis, 
than in the case of the ear and segmental organs corresponding to the 
spinal ganglia. In the olfactory bulb and retina are found bipolar 
cells (granules or nuclei), plexus (gelatinous or molecular substance), 
and associating nerve-cells. In the ganglion spirale and spinal gandia, 
bipolar cells alone are found, the plexus (substantia Rolandi) and 
associating cells ( 1 cells at the base of the posterior horn) are with- 
drawn into the axis (see fig. 57). 

This is not merely a morphological speculation. It is hopeless to 
attempt to trace the central connections of the olfactory and optic tracts 
until the relation of the nervous elements in the bulb and the retina 
to the rest of the cerbero-spinal axis has been determined. 

Looking at the nervous system from the translator* a point of view, 
it is seen to be composed of sense-organs and grey matter, united by 
nerve-fibres. Processes of the cells of the grey matter stretch out to and 
innervate muscle-fibres. The grey matter is essentially a plexus pro- 
viding alternative routes for impulses originating in the sense-organs. 
In it several different kinds of elements are found. The basal pro- 
cesses of sense-cells never terminate directly in the plexus, but first 
pass through bipolar cells. On leaving the bipolar cells they break 
up into a plexus, the processes of which are associated into nerve- 
fibres by nerve-cells. The bipolar cells are the granules or nuclei, and 
the cells of the spinal ganglia. The plexus is the gelatinous or mole- 
cular substance.] 

In Man the pedunculus bulbi or traetUS Olfaetorius, Trol (called 
formerly, by mistake, the olfactory nerve), which runs backwards 
towards the substantia perforata anterior, Spa, is essentially triangular 
in form. 

The region immediately in front of the anterior perforated space is 
also termed the tuber olfactorium. The free superficial layer of the 
tract consists of white matter ; its upper angular portion embedded in 
tho sulcus olfaetorius rises abruptly behind, and blends with the 
moaial wall of this sulcus. Another convolution passes from the 
tmotua obliquely backwards and outwards, closing in this sulcus 
jHvatoriorly. At the hinder end the superficial visible white fibres of 
\\\\^ olfai^tory tract also separate into several bundles, all of which 
iHmrnt* outwards and backwards, the outer or lateral ol&ctory POOt* 
Ou0 of those bundles, the most lateral [stria externa], is alwaya 
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distinctly visible ; it disappears in th« gyms uncinatus, near the 
nucleus amygdaleus, Am. Of the other bundles one or more, not 
always distinct, pass outwards and backwards, skirting close by the 
large holes of the substantia perforata ; they cannot (with the naked 
eye) be followed into the temporal lobe. 

No white mesial root [stria interna], as commonly described, is to 
be seen ; nor does a middle grey root, in the common meaning of the 
term, exist. 

The cross-section of the tract in Man is, as a rule, triangular with 
rounded comers and slight ooncave sides (fig. 147). A layer of fine 
medullated nerves, about 0-3 mm. thick, occupies the basal sur&ce, and 
extends round the lateral angles. Next to this follows a layer, O'l to 
0-3 mm. thick, which consists for the most part of conneotire-tiasue, 
and corresponds to the obliterated ventricle, while all the rest of the 
tract is derived from modified cortex. On its dorsal sur&ce it is 
covered by a distinct stratum of meduU&ted nerves, and it contains 
small, irregularly-disposed nerve-cells which are more numerous and 
more definitely pyramidal towards the hinder end of the tract. In 
almost all adults, and especially in old people, the basal nerve-layer 
contains numerous amyloid bodies. The 
middle layer, which corresponds to the 
ventricle, may be completely filled with 
these bodies, while, at the same time, the 
cortical layer also shows them in small 
numbers, in its whit« stratum. Their pres- 
ence enables one to trace the olfactory tract 
in its further course, especially afler stain- 
ing with hnmatoxylin or after rapid dehyd- 
ration {Tuaxk). Fig, 147.— TnuMvuM ■00- 

In mammals endowed with a good sense *•'"' *"* **" "o^w **"***' 
of smeU the tractus olfoctorius is large ^i,^^ uagn. ic!' Th, 
enough to justify onr designating it a die- bnudlM of n«rve-flbtw 
tinct lobe of the brain (lobtisoUactorins). In appear dark, 
sagittal sections, stained with gold or with 

Weigert's hnmatoxylin-method, it is seen that a not inconsiderable 
number of fibres, in their course backwards, enter the grey layer of the 
tract, cto (fig. 146). This also is, therefore, a cortical centre for oUao- 
tory fibres, 1 and £. Such preparations show, too, fibres which, coming 
out of the cortex of the tract {5 and 6), turn backwards towards the 
brain and so represent the fibres which, having originated in the bulb, 
made their way into its cortex. 

Returning to the human brain, we are able with the help of the 
amyloid bodies to follow the course of the olfiwtory tract &rtber back 
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on tlie firee sur&ce of the subatantia perforata anterior. Amjrloid 
bodies affect especially the lateral white root. It is possible to follow 
this root Bonie distaace beyond the Bubstantia perforata into the brain- 
substance on both sides of the corpus striatum. On the lateral sar&ce 
of this nucleus we meet with a quantity of large, round, or spindle- 
shaped cells almost completely filled with light yellow pigment, 30 to 
€0 p, in diameter. They, too, ai-e probably to be reckoned to the 
central apparatus of olfaction. 

A strong bundle {S, 6), eadly seen from the surface, goes from the 
tractus olfactorius into the temporal lobe — to the nucleus amygdalens 
and the cornu Ammonis. In animals with a well-developed sense of 
smelt a considerable tract (5) extends towards the anterior commissnre. 
It is feebly developed in Man and apes. 

The anterior commissure {S, 7) may be looked upon as Buppli- 
mentary to the corpus callosnm. Its function is to unite together 
identical points on the two hemispheres. It provides for those portions 
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Fig. 14S-— Scheme of the central appantui of Bmell.— Bo, Bolbai olfactorim ; 
To, tractus olfactorius; p, SchneiderUn membraaej cto, oortez of the olfactor; 
tract; a, cortex cerehri ; g, central brain-gaogtia ; ca, cominisiara aatraior: 
5, olfactory portion oE the anterior oammiBBare ; 7, hemiipheral portion of ditto. 

of the cortex which are not supplied by the corpus callosum — part of 
the temporal lobes and perhaps also of the occipital lobes, as well as the 
oortex of the lobus (tractus) olfactorius. In Man the anterior commissure 
is seen on the under side of the nucleus lenticulans afler it has forced 
itself into the substance of the hemisphere, having crossed in front of 
the ascending pillars of the fornix. Beneath the nucleus lenticnlaria 
it tnms backwards and downwards, and so extends into the temporal 
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lobe. This is its hemispheral portion (pars temporalis of Oanaer), 
The olfactory portion of the anterior commissure is unimportant in 
the human brain in correspondence with the low development ot the 
sense of smell. In all animals with a well-developed olfactory organ 
the olfJEictory portion of the anterior commissure is correspondingly 
considerable. It is relatively small in the monkey (fig. 139, 0). There 
is present in Man a slender tract of fibres which, separating from the 
bundle which passes towards the anterior commissure, streams into the 
under border of the internal capsule and so reaches the front of the 
optic thalamus. It has been determined by Gcmser that the anterior 
commissure contains commissural fibres alone and no decussating fibres 
[of the olfEictory tracts]. Four kinds of medullated fibres may, there- 
fore, be distinguished in the olfactory tract — 

(1) Those from the bulb to the cortex of the tract (fig. 148, i, 2), 

(2) Those from the bulb which run in the tract, without coming 
into connection with its cortex, backwards towards other portions of 
the cortex (^), or to non-cortical ganglia (^ g), 

(3) Fibres arising from the cortex of the tract, and extending viA 
the anterior commissure to the cortex of the opposite side {6), 

(4) Fibres from the cortex of the tract which run to other parts of 
the cortex or elsewhere in the brain (6), 

It cannot be stated whether the very strong root of the olfactorius 
which passes to the nucleus amygdaleus and comu Ammonis, consists 
of fibres of class 2 or class 3. 

Besides the anatomical connections above named, there exist others 
which are either less easily determined in Man, or perhaps restricted 
entirely to the brains of certain animals. Broca describes a tract 
which courses backwards to the crus cerebri, and another, or upper 
root, which bends directly upwards to the frontal lobe. 

A tract of fibres which extends from the temporal lobe obliquely 
forwards and inwards across the substantia perforata anterior towards 
the lower end of the gyrus fomicatus, is to be reckoned in with the 
central olfactory apparatus. This tract was first described by Broca 
as "la bandelette diagonale de Tespace quadrilateral.'' It is only 
exceptionally seen in Man, in atrophied brains, as, for example, in 
old persons and in dementia paralytica. 

If it is asked — ^To what portions of the cortex of the great brain 
do the ol£Eu;tory nerves stand in direct relation 9 — ^The cortex of the 
olfactory tract itself should be mentioned first. To this can be added, 
in all probability, the nucleus amygdaleus, the anterior end of the 
cortex of the gyrus hippocampi, as well as, perhaps, the frontal end of 
the gyrus cinguli 

6udden*8 extirpation-experiments have shown us that when the 
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olfiswjtory bulb is removed the gyrus uncinatus of the same side 
atrophies ; so that there can be hardly any doubt about its relation 
to the olfactory centre. By comparing together the brains of different 
animals, Broca and ZtLckerkandl have shown that it is very probable 
that the portions of the gyrus hippocampi attached to the uncus, as 
well as the anterior part of the gyrus cinguli, belong to the cortical 
centres of the olfactory nerve. 

In those animals in which the olfactory organs are well developed, 
the gyrus hippocampi swells into a very large pear-shaped lobe on 
the base of the brain, and is elevated under these circumstances to 
the rank of a proper lobe of the brain, the lobus pyriformis. 

The lobus pyriformis, which is smooth in most animals, but slightly 
fissured in the horse, tapir, and rhinoceros (Zuckerkandl), [even in 
Man the gyrus uncinatus is strikingly flatter than the convolutions to 
its outer side, clearly exhibiting its homology with the lobus pyri- 
formis], is separated from the rest of the hemisphere by the scissura 
limbica. At least a trace of this fissure is to be recognised in most 
human brains (86 per cent., ZuckerkandV) ; it starts on the side of the 
island of Reil and runs in between the temporal pole and the uncus. 
The rudiment of this scissura limbica is shown [as a notch on the 
upper border of the temporal lobe] in figs. 24 and 33, cf. also 34. 

The extent to which the comu Ammonis is in intimate physiological 
connection with olfactory centres, is shown by the fact that it is 
quite rudimentary in the dolphin {Zuckerhandl) [and all other cetacea], 
and small in Man ; whereas in animals with well-developed organs of 
smell it is large, and runs in company with the fornix far beneath 
the corpus callosum. 

When we consider that sensations of smell, of taste, and of touch, as 
conveyed by the trigeminal nerve, are almost capable of being fused 
into a single perception in a way which is not possible with the other 
senses, such as sight and taste, we are prepared to believe (although 
direct anatomical proof is not yet obtainable) that the cortical termina- 
tions of the olfactory trigeminal and glossopharyngeal nerves either lie 
in the same neighbourhood or are, at any rate, very intimately con- 
nected by associating fibres. 

[A consideration of the almost exclusive part played by sensations 
of smell in the daily life of most carnivorous animals would prepare us 
to expect that a very large portion of the cortex of their brains must 
be devoted to their reception. If the brains of a large number of 
different carnivores, such as is exhibited in the fine collection in the 
Hunterian museum, are compared together, it is obvious without need 
for measurement that the temporal lobe is very much larger in the 
dog, wolf, jackal, and other animals which track their prey with the 
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nose, than in other mammals. Felines detect the proximity of their 
victims in forests and jungles rather by listening for broken twigs 
and crackling leaves and sticks than by sniffing along their trails; in 
carnivores of this habit, which might be distinguished as " springing " 
animals, the temporal lobe projects forwards to a less extent than 
it does in the " running " hunters. A comparison, however, of the 
aquatic otter with its terrestrial congeners is most instructive. The 
otter trusts to its sensitive whiskers for guidance amongst the snags 
and stones in the pools of brown water which the salmon frequent. 
Its sense of smell is extremely deficient, and, corresponding with 
this, its temporal lobe is reduced to very small proportions. 

Herbivorous animals rely upon their sense of sight for safety. As far 
as possible they feed in open ground, keeping watchful guard. Doubt- 
less they quickly discover any taint in the air when their enemies depart 
so £Eir from their usual practice as to hunt from windward, but the use 
which they make of the nose to escape the enemy is not comparable in 
intensity or specialisation to the following of a trail which crosses and 
recrosses countless other lines of scent. On the other hand, they make 
selection of favourite herbs, and avoid poisonous ones with the aid of 
smell ; so that the difference between the two classes of vegetable and 
animal feeders is one of degree rather than of kind, whilst carnivores 
are " osmatic '* par excellence^ herbivores cannot be justifiably termed 
*' anosmatic.'' Indeed these terms are more likely to lead to confusion 
than to introduce order. Man, some quadrumana, and all marine 
mammalia are very deficient in olfactory apparatus. The sense of 
smell varies greatly amongst remaining mammals. But while it is 
impossible to speak in antithetical terms of the two divisions into 
which, from thi^ point of view, they fall — the predatory and preyed- 
upon — as, the one, osmatic, and, the other, anosmatic, the relative pre- 
ponderance of smell-perceptions as a substratum of mental processes 
must be very different in the two groups. Nor is it difficult to 
recognise the brain-characters upon which this difference depends. In 
camivora the fissure of Sylvius is very oblique, and its margins are 
pressed close together ; the temporal lobe projects a long way forwards 
beneath the frontal. In herbivora the fissure of Sylvius is more 
nearly vertical ; its margins fall quickly apart, sweeping away from 
one another in easy curves; the temporal lobe does not project forwards. 
It is curious to notice the intermediate position taken up by the brain 
of the omnivorous root-hunting pig. 

A study of the comparative anatomy of the brain throws much 
light upon questions of cortical localisation, and will probably be the 
ultimate tribunal to which all experimental evidence will be submitted. 
The outlines of the three brains given below (figs. 149, 150, 151) are 
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tracings taken from the drawings in Gratiolet's atlas (published before 
localisation of function in the cortex was thought of), reduced by the 
pantograph to about the same size. They show the relative derelopment 




Fig. ]5L— Brain of otter. 

Tnwings of the pictures in Leuret and Gratiolat's Atlas. The Bommn nnmboa 
indicate approximately the cortical areas, the development of which in diSenmt 
aniroala varies as the croas^ection of the several aeniorr nerves, to whiofa the; 
ootretpond. 

of the temporal lobe in animals with an acute, moderate, and feeble 
sense of smell respectively. 

Broca included the gyrus fomicatus in the cortical field of smell. 
That this is an error is shown by the fact that the gyrus fomicatus is 
well developed in the marine mammalia.] 
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Absence of the olfactory tract on one or both sides has been re- 
peatedly observed in otherwise normal brains. 

Kundrat associates together all forms of defect of the olfectory 
nerves under the name of arrhinencephalia, allowing, however, that 
other extensive defects in the structure of the brain are associated 
therewith. 

2. Optic Nerve. — Only the exceedingly short fibres which lead 
from the rods and cones to the nerve-cells of the retina can be termed 
peripheral nerves of sight in the proper sense of the word. The 
retina, as well as the fibres which originate in it, must be regarded 
as parts of the central nervous system. As is well known, both 
retina and optic nerves originate from a vesicular outgrowth of the 
fore-brain, which appears very early in development (primary optic 
vesicle). The column of fibres which constitutes the optic nerve 
differs from a peripheral nerve in that, if it is cut, its two ends will 
never grow together. This appears to be a differential character of all 
central tracts of fibres. 

We will not in this place treat of the minute structure of the retina 
(fig. 152, R) ; but will confine our attention, in the first instance, to 
the optic nerve which, composed of thin medullated fibres, leaves the 
orbit as a round column, flattening out a little after it has entered the 
cavum cranii. It runs towards the basis cerebri, and forms, in front, 
of the tuber cinereum, the optic chiasm with the nerve of the opposite 
side, Ch (fig. 152). From the optic chiasm the " optic tracts," Tro^ 
extend backwards and outwards. According to Scdzer^a measure- 
ments, the optic nerve of Man has an average cross-section of about 
9 sq. mm., reduced to 8 sq. mm. by deducting the space occupied by 
connective-tissue septa. The number of nerve-fibres averages about 
438,000, a number which can only be understood if their great tenuity 
is borne in mind. 

The optic nerve-fibres are collected into irregular bundles, round or 
polyhedral in form, which are separated from one another by thicker 
or thinner septa derived from the sheath of pia mater which surrounds 
the nerve. Secondary septa, rich in nuclei, enter the substance of the 
separate bundles. 

The peripheral bundles which lie nearest to the pia, as well as the 
central bundles which border the arteria centralis, invariably atrophy 
to such an extent that the fibres are found (except in new-bom 
children) to have completely disappeared ; only the empty supporting 
connective-tissue remaining behind {£» Fuchs). 

It is beyond doubt that there are three kinds of fibres in the optic 
chiasm : — 

(1) Fibres from the lateral halves of the retinae, which occupy the 
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lateral borders of the chiasm, and go to the optic tract of the Bame 
«ide. 

(2) Fibres from the mesial halves of the retine, which cross in the 
chiasm to the tract of the opposite side. 

(3) Fibres which occupy the back of the commissure and extend 




Fig. 151~Schemo of the central apparatus of viiion.— iP, Retina, dark on the aide 
ooanected with the left, light od the aide coQDected with the right hemiapbere ; 
So, DOrvna opticas: Ch, chiasm; Tro, tractna optic ita ; CAT, Meyoert'a com- 
mieaure ; CG, Gudden'a commiMura ; I, lateral division of the tract i n, meaial 
division of thetract; TKo, thalamus opticua, C17Z, corpus geoicutatum laterals; 
Qa, anterior tubercle of the corpora quadrigenuDS ; Bga, brachinm of ditlo; Si, 
direct cortical root ; 5*. aagittsl fibrea of the corona nuliata to the occipital 
cortex [optic radiations] ; Co, cortex cerebri (of the canens) ; Lm, meaial fillet. 

from one tract to the other. They are distinguished by their fineness, 

CO, Gudden's commissure (commissura inferior, commiasura arcuata 

posterior). 

Even if other kinds of fibres are present in it, the three kinds jost 

mentioned constitute the bulk of the chiasm. 
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Many anatomists regard it as certain that there exists an anterior 
commissure lying in the anterior angle of the chiasm and connecting 
the two retinae. The relation to one another of the crossed and un- 
crossed portions of the tract varies exceedingly in different animals. 
It appears that in Man the uncrossed fibres preponderate, whilst in the 
lower mammals more crossed fibres are present. In many fishes 
uncrossed fibres are totally wanting. In the mole the optic nerves 
are rudiraentaiy, and contain only a few poorly medullated fibres ; the 
white inferior commissure is consequently very obvious. 

In Man and other mammals the interweaving of the fibres in the 
chiasm is so intimate that very little light is thrown upon their rela- 
tions by making sections; the degeneration-method first helped to 
clear the matter up. Ganaer delineates a human brain in which the 
uncrossed bundle on the right side runs from optic tract to optic nerve 
as a distinctly isolated column. 

In lower animals, and especially in fishes, the nerves cross in coarse 
bundles. In many fishes the optic nerves simply lie across one another 
without enter in <^ into a chiasm at all. 

The optic tract, Tro^ starts from the chiasm. At first it lies close 
up against the grey basal substance of the brain, but subsequently it 
rests upon the crus cerebri, around the most anterior free portion of 
which it winds. 

It is easy to convince oneself that the optic tract splits in the human 
brain into two roots. The lateral (anterior) root runs towards the 
lateral geniculate body. The mesial (hinder) root runs towards the 
mesial (internal) geniculate body (figs. II and 12). 

(I) Part of the lateral root (fig* 152, Q enters the lateral geniculate 
body, Cgl. 

In Man, and still more in apes, the external geniculate body 
is heart-shape in horizontal section, the apex being directed forwards. 
So deeply is it split that in certain frontal sections it often happens 
that we see two separate pieces, while only the sections farther forwards 
show the segments united into one. 

The structure of the corpus geniculatum laterale, Cgl, is so character- 
istic that it is always easy to recognise. It consists of layers of grey 
and white matter irregularly rolled in one another (fig. 135). The 
white strata are formed for the most part of fibres of the optic tract 
The grey layers are of two kinds, some of them consisting of large 
round nerve-cells, others of closely-agglomerated little cells. 

A considerable portion of the external root, however, does not enter 
the lateral geniculate body, but passes on to the optic thalamus, Tho, 
or to the anterior corpus quadrigeminum, Qa, Many bundles of fibres 
slip under the external geniculate body, so as to reach the back part 
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of the thalamus, the pulvinar, producing its radial striation. Other 
fibres extend farther forwards on the sur&ce of the geniculate body, 
and take part in the formation of the white layer which covers the 
thalamus (stratum zonale thalami). Very little is known about the 
ending of these fibres, especially those last mentioned. 

Lastly, fibres sweep over the geniculate body into the brachium 
anterius, Bqa, and so to the anterior quadrigeminal body of the same 
side, Qa. Thus it comes about that the external root of the tract is 
in connection with the optic thalamus, the external geniculate body 
and the anterior corpus quadrigeminum. These three grey masses 
have this in common, viz., they all give fibres to the corona radiata. 
The fibres join the sagittal medullary tract of the occipital lobe 
(Wernicke), Ss (fig. 21), which comes from the posterior third of the 
posterior limb of the internal capsule skirts the outer side of the 
posterior horn of the lateral ventricle and runs to the cortex of the 
hinder portion of the great brain. 

From the corpus quadrigeminum anterius the fibres of the corona 
are carried to the sagittal medullary tract by the brachium anterius. 
The cortical ending of the optic tracts will be treated of later on. 

(2) The mesial root of the optic tract is easily followed to the 
mesial gfeniCUlate body in which some of its fibres end. This is a 
grey oval body united below the surface with the thalamus. Nerve- 
cells of medium size are scattered through it, fairly uniformly ; they 
are somewhat more closely packed in its ventral portion than elsewhere. 
The fibres which enter the corpus geniculatum mediale are continued 
by the brachium posterius, Bqp, to the posterior quadrigeminal body. 
Another portion of the fibres of the internal root go over the mesial 
geniculate body to the anterior tubercle of the corpora quadrigemina ; 
while still another set of fibres go directly into the posterior tubercle, 
perhaps without interruption in the mesial geniculate body. In the 
posterior brachium fibres extend towards the great brain attaining 
to its cortex, so far as it is possible to judge. The bundle of fibres 
which passes from the mesial geniculate body to the hemisphere seems 
to attain to the temporal lobe, for Monakow found atrophy of the 
mesial geniculate body after extirpation of this portion of the cortex. 

J, Stilling describes as a third or middle superficial root those fibres 
which run between the two geniculate bodies to the anterior tubercles 
of the corpora quadrigemina. 

The fibres which branch ofi* to the crus cerebri in front of the 
geniculate bodies, might be designated a deep root. They remain 
for a short distance in the outermost part of the crus ( ]remicke), and 
then join themselves to the sagittal medullary tmct of the occipital 
lobe as a direct cortical root of the optic tract, Bd (direct hemispheral 
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bundle of GtMen), Probably the direct cortical root contains fibres 
from both optic nerves. J, StiUing asserts that he has followed a 
portion of these fibres spinalwards in the cms as far as the crossing 
of the pyramids (radix descendens). Darkachewitach says that this 
descending bundle receives its myelin sheaths considerably earlier 
than the proper optic fibres, and is, therefore, to be distinguished 
from them. 

In the tuber cinereum, and in the portion of the anterior per- 
forated substance over which the optic tract extends, lie large yellow 
pigmented nerve-cells, first described by J. Wagner, Nerve-fibres 
characterised by their considerable calibre take origin in these cells, 
and course backwards in the optic tract, CM (Meynert's commissure). 
In Man they are separated from the optic tract by a thin layer of grey 
matter. 

These fibres soon leave the vicinity of the tract, traverse in curves 
the pes pedunculi, and seem to end in the corpus subthalamicum. 

A root of the optic nerve, not to be overlooked, passes from the 
chiasm directly into the central grey matter of the third ventricle. 

When both optic nerves degenerate, a large part of both optic 
tracts also comes to grief, as well as the lateral geniculate body, the 
anterior tubercle of the corpora quadrigemina, and the back of the 
thalamus (the pulvinar). Portions of the tract, however — namely, Mey- 
nert's and Gudden's commissures — remain intact; since they have, as 
these experimenters proved, nothing to do with the optic nerve itself, 
for they play no direct part in the act of seeing. Since the mesial 
geniculate and posterior quadrigeminal bodies do not suffer, we must 
accept it for a fact that the fibres of the commissura inferior (Gudden's 
commissure) run in the inner root of the optic tract, although they 
are not the only fibres which it contains. Very little is definitely 
known with regard to these remaining elements of the inner root. 

GuddevkS tractus peduncularis transversus, Tpt (fig. 12) is a portion 
of the brain which atrophies after degeneration of the optic nerve. 
It begins in the anterior quadrigeminal body, passes obliquely across 
the cms cerebri, and finally streams into the same ; very little is as 
yet known concerning its anatomical connections. 

Finally, DarkschewiUch finds that after extirpation of one eyeball, 
a bundle atrophies which leaves the tract on the side opposite to that 
on which the operation has been performed in the neighbourhood of 
the lateral geniculate body, extends through the thalamus and the 
pedunculus conarii to the pineal body, and so having crossed over to 
the side of the operation again is supposed to reach the oculomotor 
nucleus through the ventral portion of the posterior commissure. It 
possibly takes part in reflexes of the pupil. 
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After what has been said it will be understood that the lateral 
geniculate and anterior quadrigeminal bodies, as well as the thalamus 
(and, indeed, the ganglion -cells of the retina ought also to be included), 
constitute the primary centres of the optic nerves. These grey masses 
mediate between the optic nerves and the cerebral cortex through the 
sagittal medullary layer of the occipital lobes; they also serve to bring 
together other parts of the brain — e,g,j the corpora quadrigemina con- 
nect the optic nerves with the nuclei of the eye-muscle nerves. A 
direct connection between optic nerves and cerebral cortex is also 
found in the direct cortical root of the tract. 

The parts of the cortex which are to be regarded as the terminals of 
the optic fibres, the eortical vlSUal Centres, Co, are already fidrly 
well known. Ferrier and Yeo localise the visual centre in the occipital 
lobe and the angular gyrus as the result of their experimental investi- 
gations. Siguin feels justified in asserting that the optic radiations 
terminate chiefly in the cuneus. Exner comes to the conclusion that 
the most concentrated or active portion of the cortical field of vision is 
to be looked for at the upper end of the gyrus occipitalis primus. 

Despite the diversity of opinion, one will probably not go fsLt 
wrong in placing the cortical visual area in the occipital lobes, and of 
these lobes the most probable seat of vision is the cuneus. At the 
same time the fact must never be lost sight of that each visual centre 
is connected in a partially crossed manner with both eyes. 

It is impossible to explain the physiological relation between the 
corpus quadrigeminum posterius, the mesial geniculate body, and the 
inferior commissure of one side, and the proper central apparatus of 
vision on the opposite side. Just as little is known regarding the 
function of Meynert's commissure. 

A few words concerning the minute structure of the corpus quadri- 
geminum remain to be written. 

In the anterior tubercle a number of layers are to be distinguished, 
but not clearly, in carmine-preparations at any rate. 

We have already called attention to the very distinct arch of 
medullated fibres which is seen in transverse sections sweeping through 
the anterior quadrigeminal bodies over the aqueduct {cf. figs. 134, 135). 
The central grey matter which surrounds the aqueduct is cut off fisdrly 
sharply from the region which lies on its dorsal and lateral sides, 
reaching as far as the brachium posterius, Brqp, and belonging to the 
anterior corpus quadrigeminum. 

Proceeding from without inwards (fig. 135) we meet with : — 

(1) A thin peripheral layer of white fibres which probably originates 
directly in the optic nerve (stratum zonale or superficial medullary 
layer). In most mammals this layer is so thin that the corpora 
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quadrigemina appear not white, as in Man, but grey, owing to the 
underlying grey matter showing through. 

(2) A not very thick layer of grey substance, the nerve-cells con- 
tained in which are small and few (peripheral grey layer, cappa cinerea, 
stratum cinereum). 

(3) Grey substance with small nerve-cells and numerous sagittally 
running line nerve-fibres which originate in the brachium anterius 
(strato bianco-cinereo superficiale, Tartuferx), Ganger divides this 
layer into three, the outer and inner containing more fibres, the middle 
more grey matter. This region corresponds to the proper nucleus of 
the anterior tubercle, Nqa^ but it is difficult to delimit it from the 
second layer. 

(4) The fourth layer, which is sharply marked off from the central 
grey substance around the aqueduct (strato bianco-cinereo profondo, 
deep medullary layer, layer of the fillet), consists of grey substance with 
cells like those of the preceding layer, and nerve-fibres which become 
closer and closer the greater the depth from the surface, and arch around 
the grey matter of the aqueduct. Probably a large number of them 
arise in the fillet (see p. 257). The innermost fibres of this layer have 
no further relation to the corpora quadrigemina, but belong to the 
descending root of the fifth, and are recognised by the occurrence 
amongst them of occasional large vesicular cells which cannot be 
confounded with the other cells of this region. Besides the fillet 
and the fibres of the fifth nerve a bundle of tegmental fibres is also 
found in this place, which courses towards the middle line and enters 
the fountain-like tegmental decussation* 

The crossing above the aqueduct in the anterior quadrigemina! area 
is formed of fibres of the fifth nerve, the fillet, and, perhaps, also the teg- 
mental fibres of the fontanal decussation. Other elements, such as inter- 
quadrigeminal commissural fibres, are, in all probability, also present. 

In immediate proximity to this decussation sagittal sections carried 
farther forward exhibit the posterior COmmlSSUre. We have 
already found in this commissure (fig. 136) a tegmental tract which 
passes to the thalamus of the opposite side, as well as a tract which 
passes through the thalamus and the pineal body to the oculomotor 
nucleus of the opposite side. The remaining more considerable mass 
of the posterior commissure is not properly understood. It seems as 
if fibres of the fillet, perhaps also fibres from the posterior longitudinal 
bundle and the brachium anterius, enter into this commissure. It is 
always necessary to distinguish, as Darkacheuntacli does, a dorsal and 
a ventral part of the posterior commissura In the former, fibres from 
the deep medullary layer of the corpus quadrigeminum are supposed 
to extend to the cortex of the opposite side. 
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A slight radial striation is sometimes recognisable in the anterior 
quadrigeminal body on slight magnification. This is due to the enter- 
ing vessels which take this direction, and also to numerous fibres which 
extend from the fillet radially outwards towards the superficial layer. 
Other radial nerve-fibres are described by Meynert and Tartuferi as 
passing from the corpora quadrigemina into the central grey substance 
around the aqueduct, and so making a connection with the nuclei of 
the eye-muscle nerves which lie there. 

The great number of "spider" cells, each very rich in processes, 
which lie in this region of the anterior corpora quadrigemina, and are 
supposed to give to it its relative firmness and hardness, must also be 
pointed out. 

The anterior quadrigeminal body is certainly in connection with the 
following parts of the brain : — 

(1) Directly with the optic tract through the anterior brachium. 

(2) With the lateral geniculate body, and so indirectly with the 
optic tract. 

(3) With the cortex of the occipital lobe through the anterior 
brachium and the sagittal medullary layer. 

(4) With the spinal cord (posterior column) through the mesial 
fillet. 

(5) With the nuclei of the eye-muscle nerves. 

In the rabbit, according to Darkachewitsch, the fibres for the optic 
tract come from the anterior two-thirds of the anterior corpus quadri- 
geminum of the same side, and principally fr*om the outer part of its 
surface, while its mesial side gives origin to the fibres for the cortex 
cerebri. When the occipital lobe is destroyed in a new-bom animal 
atrophy afiects the same ganglionic masses as when the optic nerves 
are destroyed — viz,, the corpus geniculatum laterale, corpus quadri- 
geminum anterius, and part of the thalamus opticus on the same side 
{Gvdden, Monakow, Ganser) ; but, in addition, the tractus opticus and 
tractus peduncularis transversus of the same side also atrophy. 

After destruction of the optic nerves, it is the third layer of the 
corpoi*a quadrigemina which comes to grief. In the mole and bat 
it is badly developed. We may, therefore, conclude that this layer 
stands in direct connection with the optic tract, while the inner, more 
deeply-lying, medullary part of this layer is connected with the 
occipital cortex by way of the internal capsule ; these latter fibres also 
atrophy after destruction of the just-mentioned portion of the cortex 
(Oanser). 

In the posterior tubercle of the corpora quadrigemina, as in the 
anterior, a stratum zonale is recognised, under which lies (in Man) a 
biconvex grey body, the ganglion of the corpus quadrigeminom 
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posterius. For a considerable distance the ganglia of the two sides are 
continuous with one another in the middle line above the aqueduct. 
They contain but few large nerve-cells. Ventrally they reach almost 
as far as the descending root of the trigeminus. Fibres extend into 
the posterior brachium from the anterior and lateral portions of these 
grey masses, and thence, probably, reach the great brain ; while other 
fibres, which come out in the posterior brachium, presumably form the 
principal connection of the inner root of the optic tract. Fibres from 
the lateral fillet are seen to enter the ventral and lateral portions of 
the ganglion. Above the aqueduct in this region also there is a 
decussation into which part of the fillet enters. 

The connections of the posterior tubercle are far less clear than 
those of the front one : — 

(1) An indirect connection with the inner root of the tract through 
the mesial geniculate body. Possibly there is a direct connection also. 

(2) With the cortex cerebri. This, as well as (1), is effected by the 
brachium posterius. 

(3) With parts of the system lying spinewards (the auditory centres 
especially) vid the lateral fillet. 

8. Oculomotor Nerves (Third Pair).— The root-bundles of the 

nerve for the eye-muscles in general, originate in several groups of 
nerve-cells, which lie in the mid-brain below the anterior tubercles 
of the corpora quadrigemina (and, perhaps, a little farther forward 
than these tubercles in the floor of the third ventricle). The nuclei 
lie to the dorsal side of the posterior longitudinal bundles, NIII 
(figs. 134, 135, 136). The whole oculomotor nucleus extends about 
5 mm. in a sagittal direction. 

That portion of the oculomotor nucleus which lies near the middle 
line, immediately dorsal to the posterior longitudinal bundle, is called 
also the chief nucleus. It is distinguished by its large cells. 

Quantities of smaller cells lie between this nucleus and the aquae- 
ductus Sylvii, especially in the anterior half of the oculomotor region. 
These cells are united into groups, of which one, lying close to the 
middle line and occupying a considerable space in a dorso-ventral 
direction, is constant — the mesial oculomotor cell-group {EdvngeTj 
Weatphal), It is well defined on its lateral side by a descending 
bundle of meduUated fibres (fig. 135). The cells which lie laterally 
to this are associated into a less distinct group disposed transversely 
{WestphoTa lateral group). 

The upper oculomotor nucleus of Darksehewksch is probably identical 
with these groups of small cells. 

The way in which the fibres of the oculomotor roots curve through 
the tegment towards their point of exit has been already described. 
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In the most distal (posterior) sections in which root-bundles of the 
oculomotor nerve are still to be seen, they are usually found far to 
the side, leaving a large interval between themselves and the raphe. 

The point of exit of most of the oculomotor fibres is to be looked 
for, as we know, in the trigonum interpedunculare, and especially 
in the sulcus oculomotorius. Not rarely single bundles traverse the 
crusta. This always happen in the case of the bundle which is some- 
times present as an abnormal lateral root (p. 63). 

Chidden has proved that in the rabbit the origin of the oculomotor 
nerves is a half-crossed origin. In this animal the nucleus on each 
side is divided into two clumps. The ventral group of cells belongs 
to the nerve of the same side, the dorsal group gives origin to fibres 
which cross to the opposite side. The ventral group lies a little 
farther forwards than the dorsal one, and is itself divided into two 
groups lying one behind the other. 

All motor nerves have as already remarked a double origin ; part 
crossed, part uncrossed. The crossed origin has not yet been proved 
for the oculomotor in Man, although the eye-muscles exhibit remark- 
able bilateral symmetry in action. The trochlear nerve comes almost 
wholly from the opposite side of the body, but it does not simplify 
matters to look upon the two nerves as one, since they supply different 
mascles, whereas, we must suppose that in the typical arrangement, 
each muscle is governed from both sides of the brain. We are, therefore, 
driven to believe that the crossed origin of the oculomotor described 
by Gudden in the rabbit, holds good for Man also. This we may do 
with the greater confidence if we remember that there are many fibres 
crossing the middle line in the oculomotor region. 

Numbers of fibres commissural between the two oculomotor nuclei 
are seen crossing the middle line in the brains of kittens. These are 
most numerous in the posterior part of the region. They myelinate 
early (Ntissbaum), Perhaps some of these fibres are decussational not 
commissural. 

DuvcU and Laborde have shown that the oculomotor nerve of one 
side is connected, by means of the posterior longitudinal bundle, with 
the nucleus of the abducens nerve on the other side. It appears that 
the fibres take origin from the anterior pole of the abducens nucleus, 
sink somewhat venti-ally in their course through the tegment, and 
not far behind the oculomotor nucleus, go across to the opposite side 
in the dorsal tegmental decussation {NtLsahaum), Here they meet with 
root-fibres of the oculomotor nerve, with which they join company, on 
the mesial side. This is an anatomical datum for explaining the 
harmonious working of the external rectus muscle of one side and the 
internal rectus of the other. 
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Hensen and VoUcer's experiments on the dog show that the individual 
terminal branches of the oculomotor nerve originate in different 
portions of the nucleus, which are arranged one behind the other in 
physiological order, although, anatomically, they are separated im- 
perfectly. Farthest brain wards lies, in the dog, the nucleus of origin 
for the nerves of accommodation, behind this the centres for the 
sphincter iridis, for the rectus intemus, rectus superior, levator pal- 
pebne, rectus inferior, and, last of all, for the obliquus inferior. 

[It is easy to trace the harmony between the arrangement of these 
nuclei in anatomical sequence from behind forwards, and the several 
stages in the act of searching for an object and concentrating the gaze 
upon it. The head being first turned in the required direction, with 
adaptive movements of the oblique and other muscles of the eye, the 
object is searched for on the ground near the feet, whence the eyes 
are directed outwards over the plain (superior recti), the lids being 
lifted from before the pupils. As soon as the object is found the 
eyeballs are converged upon it (by the internal recti), the size of the 
pupil is regulated to the amount of light (by the sphincter iridis), and, 
lastly, the lens is focussed for the distance. Although these several 
actions occur simultaneously as far as we can tell, it is clear that the 
position of the several nerve-centres coincides with the order in which 
the movements have been evolved.] 

It appears that the fibres for the uppermost portion of the facial 
nerve, especially for the part supplying the orbicularis palpebrarum, 
originate in the most posterior part of the oculomotor nucleus (Mendel), 
The observations of Kahler and Pick that the pupillar fibres of the 
oculomotor nerve run in its anterior bundles, agrees well with the 
above experimental results. 

The posterior bundles of fibres are regarded as destined for the 
outer eye-muscles; they are divided into a lateral group (for the 
levator palpebne, rectus superior, and obliquus inferior, which have 
a close functional connection), and a mesial group (for the rectus 
intemus and rectus inferior). 

It must be allowed that the oculomotor nucleus is closely connected 
on the one side with the central mechanism of sight, and on the other 
side with motor regions of the cortex ; our knowledge on these points 
is still, however, very imperfect As coming within the former cate- 
gory must be mentioned the radial fibres which stream from the 
anterior quadrigeminal body into the central grey matter of the 
ventricle, in which the oculomotor nucleus is embedded (p. 284). 
Darkscliewilsch finds that fibres extend from his "upper oculomotor 
nucleus" to the ventral portion of the posterior commissure, and farther 
on through the pineal gland and its peduncle, reach the region of the 
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lateral geniculate body and the optic tract (p. 281). According to 
Bechterew^s view, which is not as yet supported by sufficient anatomical 
data, the fibres of the oculomotor nucleus which subserve pupillar 
movements are supposed not to extend backwards in the optic tract, 
but to leave at the chiasm for the brain-substance, entering the central 
grey matter of the ventricle and extending to the oculomotor nucleus 
of the same side. 

The connection between the oculomotor nucleus and the cortex 
cerebri may be looked for in all probability in the fibres which pass 
from the nucleus to the raphe, cross one another at an acute angle, and 
extend ventrally into the pes pedunculi, on the mesial side of which they 
place themselves. It has not yet been settled to what part of the cortex 
cerebri these fibres pass in the corona radiata. The same has to be said 
with regard to the relation of other eye-muscle-nerves to the cortex. 
In some cases of cortical disease (especially of syphilitic origin) ptosis 
is the only symptom present as far as the eye-musclenerves are 
concerned, so that it appears that the cerebral path of the fibres for 
the levator palpebrse, in its course towards the cortex, separates from 
the other eye-muscle-tracts. The cortical centre for the levator 
palpebrse has been looked for in the gyrus angularis, since circum- 
scribed disease of this pai*t of the cortex is sometimes associated with 
paralysis of the opposite eyelid. 

4. Trochlear Nerve (nervus patheticus» fourth pair).— 

The origin of the nerve which supplies the superior oblique (anterior 
trochlear nucleus) is to be looked upon as the distal continuation of 
the nucleus of the oculomotor nerve, from which it is not, as a 
rule, sharply defined. It also lies on the dorsal side of the posterior 
longitudinal bundle and partly also in a groove in the same, NIV 
(tig. 133). Since the nucleus of the trochlear nerve lies in the plane of 
the front of the posterior quadrigeminal body, while it takes its exit 
from the brain much farther back, at the front of the velum medullare 
anterius, it follows that its intracerebral course must be of considerable 
length. Its course spinewards within the brain is somewhat compli- 
cated. The root-fibres which originate from the lateral part of the 
nucleus slope outwards across the dorsal surface of the posterior 
longitudinal bundle (crus of origin, nuclear cms) ; they are then 
collected on the mesial side of the descending root of the trigeminal 
nerve into two or three round bundles, which next bend spinewards 
and somewhat dorsally (the middle piece or descending crus), IV^ 
(fig. 132). When they reach the front of the velum medullare they lie 
close up against the dorsal edge of the descending trigeminal root ; 
here they turn abruptly over towards the opposite side in the roof of 
the aqueduct of Sylvius, /F^, and take their exit by the side of 
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the brachium conjunctivum (crus of exit), IV^, As they curve 
round the proximal angle of the fourth ventricle they are almost the 
only things to be seen in the section. Nothing in brain-anatomy is 
more certain than the crossing of the trochlear nerve in the velum 
medullare anterius; nevertheless, it is by no means impossible that a 
certain number of the fibres of the trochlear nerve take their exit with 
the issuing root of the same side. If this be the case the trochlear nerve 
is no exception to the rule with regard to the partial crossing of motor 
nerve-roots, although it would still be exceptional in the preponderance 
of its crossed root-bundles. J, Stilling describes a fine root which 
comes out of the cerebellum, runs brain wards through the lingula and 
joins itself, perhaps without crossing, to the trochlearis. A rounded 
group of the most minute nerve-cells, which lies immediately to the 
spinal side of the proper (anterior) trochlear nucleus {cf, fig. 132, in 
which it is not lettered) is considered by Westphal to belong to the 
trochlear nerve (Westphal's trochlear nucleus or posterior trochlear 
nucleus). 

We may suppose that the connections of the trochlear nerve with 
the great brain (viA the raphe) with the corpora quadrigemina anteriora 
and with the posterior longitudinal bundle, is the same as that already 
described for the oculomotor nerva 

When the intracerebral course of the trochlearis is studied in 
animals certain important difierences, especially as regards its relations 
to the descending root of the fifth nerve, attract one's attention. In the 
monkey, in which the nerve is comparatively well developed, we find 
the same conditions as in Man. In the cat and the dog its descending 
portion lies to the outer side of the descending root of the trigeminus. 
In the horse it lies so close to the outer side of the root of the trige- 
minus that its bundles, as seen in tmnsverse section, are disposed, not 
in a straight line, but in an arch convex mesially ; the curve is due 
to its course median wards towards the velum medullare. Its fasciculi 
pierce the trigeminal root and interlace with its fibres to such an 
extent that some of the easily-recognised cells of the trigeminal root 
get displaced into the bundles of the trochlearis. In lower animals 
(rodents) the interlacing of the trigeminal and trochlear roots is usually 
still more intimate. In all mammals, and also in birds, the decussation 
of the trochlearis can be easily demonstrated. 

It is not impossible that the posterior longitudinal bundle may 
enter into connection with the nucleus or with the root-fibres of the 
trochlear nerve. Nuashama^a observations on kittens' brains afibrd 
no support to the idea that there is a crossed relation between the 
root-fibres of the trochlearis and the abducens nucleus (as taught by 
Duvai and Laborde). 
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5. Nervus Abducens (nervus oculomotorius extemus, sixth 

pair). — The nerve to the external rectus muscle of the eye is only 
considered in this place on account of its relation to the other eye- 
muscle-nerves. 

We met with the nucleus of origin of the nervus abducens, NTI 
(facialis abducens nucleus, upper facial nucleus, fig. 127), in the teg- 
mental region in the vicinity of the knee of the facial nerve. It 
appeared as a fairly well-defined almost globular nucleus, its vertical 
axis only being somewhat extended, made up of large stellate cells. 
The separate bundles of the abducens nerve traced dorsalwards through 
the tegment in gently curving arches, apply themselves to the mesial 
side of the nucleus, curl round its dorsal side, and extend in some 
cases as far as its lateral side, sinking successively into its substance, 
to unite with the axis-cylinder processes of its cells. A very small 
and easily overlooked portion of the abducens turns medianwards 
beneath the nucleus, extends to the raphe, traverses it, as it appears, 
as far as its dorsal edge, and then, passing beneath the ascending cms 
of the facial nerve, enters the abducens nerve of the opposite side. 

Since the facial root, during a great part of its course, lies on the 
abducens nucleus, and fibres as a matter of fact seem to come out of 
the nucleus and apply themselves to the facial nerve, it is easy to 
make pictures which give an illusory appearance of a partial origin 
of the facial nerve in this group of cells. Gudden and Gowera have, 
however, proved that the facial nerve has no connection with the grey 
mass in question, and that the fibres of the facial nerve which seem 
to come out of it really only cross it. 

The abducens nucleus may be connected with the great brain by 
fibrse arcuatse, which cross in the raphe and continue their course 
ventral wards to the pyramidal tract. We have already pointed out 
the connection between the abducens nucleus and the posterior 
longitudinal bundle, and the part which it, by this means, takes in 
the formation of the opposite oculomotor nerve. 

It is supposed that a direct obvious bundle of fibres goes from the 
abducens nucleus to the upper olive, Ost (stalk of the upper olive, 
fig. 155) ; since the latter stands in close relation with the auditory 
nerve it is possible that a nerve-route is thus provided by which the 
reflex movement of the eyes in the direction of the sound may be 
effected. 

Disease of the nuclei of the eye-muscle-nerves, which is, in many 
cases at least, analogous with poliomyelitis, is called, after Wernicke, 
poliencephalitis superior or nuclear eye-muscle paralysis (opthalmo- 
plegia externa nuclearis sive progressiva). 

6. Trigeminal Nerve (par quintum).— If a line is drawn 
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through the substance of the pons, inclining, from the point of exit 
of the trigeminal nerve, a little spinewards towards the angle which 
the floor and roof of the fourth ventricle make with one another, a 
region, called on this account the convolutio trigemini, is met with, 
in which the root-fibres of the trigeminus converging from very 
various regions of the brain come in contact with certain of its nuclei 
of origin. 

It will be easier to impress upon the memory the several bundles 
which converge towards this point if we bear in mind that they 
come from very different directions, from the spinal cord and from 
the cerebrum, from the side and from the middle line; and that 
they unite with other bundles which come from the sensory and 
motor nuclei of this region itself to form the two peripheral roots 
of the nerve (figs. 129 and 154, NVm and NVa ; fig. 153, Nm and Ns). 

The trigeminal nerve leaves the pons in two roots, the sensory 
much the larger (portio major), and the smaller motor root (portio 
minor). The two roots have completely different origins. 

The point of exit from the pons lies somewhat in front of the region 
in which the converging roots collect (figs. 153 and 154). Hence the 
planes which we have chosen for our sections never show the tri- 
geminal in its full extent as it traverses the pons. The sensory root, 
Rs (fig. 153), extends from the surface to the convolutio trigemini in 
a straight line; the motor root, Rmy in an arch convex brain wards. 
The origin of the several separate root-fibres will now be traced. 

(1) By far the most important of all the origins of the trigeminal 
can be followed as far downwards as the second cervical nerve. We 
have learnt to recognise the crescentic bundle which lies on the outer 
side of the substantia gelatinosa, increasing in size as the sections are 
carried farther forwards and known as the ascendlngf POOt Of the 
fifth (racine bulbaire— in figs. 118 to 128, Va ; in fig. 153, 1), It 
cannot be said with certainty whether the fibres of this root take 
origin in the substantia gelatinosa (which we do not at all understand 
from a histological point of view), or from the cells of the posterior 
horn {Bechterew)] the latter view appears the more probable. Numbers 
of fibres are seen, in longitudinal sections, coming out of the centre of 
the posterior horn traversing the substantia gelatinosa and joining 
themselves to the trigeminal root. Since, however, remains of the 
substantia gelatinosa lie in the concavity of the ascending root, even 
as far forwards as the point at which it bends outwards, this substance 
must be in some way related to the trigeminus. We know no more 
than this.* 

* See the diflcussion of this question by the trajMiator on p. 185. The formation 
known as substantia gelatinosa Roland! lies on the concave side of the brush of 
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Longitudinal sections parallel to the floor of the fourth ventricle 
allow one to follow the ascending root of the trigeminus in its whole 

extent, thej show that it turns 
into the sensory root exclusively 
(fig. 154). 

(2) The trigeminus appears to 

receive a lateral addition in the 

form of a bundle (fig. 153, S) which 
descends from the cerebellum on 
the side of the brachium conjunc- 
tivum ; it joins the sensory root. 
BecIUerew denies this cerebellar 
origin. 

(3) A not inconsiderable number 
of fibres come to the trigeminus 

from the middle line. They 

extend more or less obliquely 
towards the plane underlying the 
ependyma,and occasionally traverse 
the posterior longitudinal bundle; 
they are partly visible in fig. 129, 
Vx, These fibres are of several 
kinds : — 

(a.) Root-fibres arising out of the 
motor nucleus of the opposite side, 
and, perhaps, also out of the sensory 
nucleus. 

(6.) Crural fibres which bring the 
trigeminal nerve into connection 
with the cortex cerebri by way of 
the raphe, and ought not, therefore, 
to be looked upon as root-fibres. 

(c.) The so-called crossed descend- 
ing root of MeynerL This observer 
says that the nerve receives an 
accession of fibres from the large darkly- pigmented cells of the locus 
caeruleus (substantia ferruginea) by means of a bundle which runs firom 
this group of cells close beneath the floor of the ventricle median- 
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Fig. 153. — Scheme of the central origin 
of the nervus trigeminus. —i?«, Sen- 
sory root ; JRnit motor root ; -AT*, 
sensory nucleus ; iVrii, motor nucleus; 
i, ascending root ; f, fibres going to 
the sensory nucleus ; 3^ fibres to the 
cerebellum ; 4, fibres to the motor 
nucleus of the same side ; 5, descend- 
ing root; 6, fibres to the motor 
nucleus on the opposite side of the 
fourth ventricle. 



fibres, into which all sensory nerves spread out as they enter the cerebro-spinal axis. 
The substantia gelatinosa is hardly found in the mid-brain, for the nerves proper to 
this part are purely motor. Nor la it found in the fore-brain, for the two sensory 
nerves which belong to this region, the olfactory and optic, have their gelatinous 
substance placed peripherally in the olfactory bulb and retina respectively. 
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wards to the raphe, and after crossing and piercing the posterior 
longitudinal bundle turns a little spinewards to join the sensory 
trigeminal root. Some isolated cells of the substantia ferruginea are to 
be found deep in the substance of the tegmeut and others in the roof 
of the ventricle. 

(4) The trigeminus receives an important accession of thick fibres 
from the mid-brain by means of the descending^ FOOt (radix 
descendens, anterior root, trophic root of Merkel), (figs. 130, 132 to 
135, and 154, Fc/, and 153, 5). 

The large round vesicular cells (45 to 60 /l in diameter) in which 
the fibres of the descending root originate do not form a compact 
group, but are either separate or united into little clumps which lie 
on the edge of the central grey matter, and may be followed as far as 
the plane of the anterior quadrigeminal bodies. In size and shape 
they closely resemble the cells of the substantia ferruginea, which 
latter show every transition, so far as pigmentation is concerned, to 
the neighbouring non-pigmented cells of this descending root. 

The cross-section of the descending trigeminal root forms a long 
figure, slightly convex outwards in Man, but in other animals usually 
straight. It lies up against the posterior longitudinal bundle and 
the cells of the substantia ferruginea. The other cells which we 
have just been describing lie against its mesial border. 

The farther we advance forwards the smaller is the number of 
fibres which appear in this root in cross-section. When the anterior 
corpora quadrigcmina are reached the few distinct fibres which remain 
exhibit a tendency to turn towards the middle line in the roof of the 
aqueduct. That some of them reach it is shown by the exceptional 
occurrence in this region of one or more of the characteristic cells. 

We may suppose that the descending root of this nerve which 
joins the portio major (or, as Bechterew believes, the portio minor) is 
thus to be accounted for. The large cells give origin to the thick 
root-fibres which run spinewards. These cells have also [presumably] 
a cerebral pole, from which a very much finer fibre extends in the 
roof of the aqueduct across the middle line, and thence to the great 
brain. According to this the absolute number of fibres which run spine- 
wards in the descending root is not increased, but only their calibre. 

(5) Middle roots of the trigeminal nerve : — 

(a.) From the sensory trigeminal nucleus (accessory nucleus). This 
nucleus consists of a number of small irregularly-grouped masses of 
grey substance containing small scattered cells. 

That part of the trigeminal trunk which extends from the ventral 
side of this nucleus into the transverse fibres of the pons receives, 
owing to its interweaving with the ascending root, which bends round 
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in this situation, a peculiarly characteristic striation, clearly seen in 
fig. 129. The sensory nucleus presents a not inconsiderable sagittal 
extension (4 to 5 mm.), and may well be identified with the proper 
grey matter of the posterior horn rather than with the substantia 
gelatinosa. 

(6.) The motor nucleus (upper trigeminal nucleus, noyau masticateur) 
can be easily distinguished from the sensory nucleus. It lies on the 
mesial side of the sensory root, and consists of a single round grey 
mass of large multipolar cells. Its sagittal extension is considerably 
less than that of the sensory nucleus. Here originates the principal 
part of the motor root. We may look upon it as the proximal end of 
that part of the anterior horn (including the lateral horn), which was 
separated from the central grey mass by the crossing of the pyramids 
(fig. 152). 

[For morphological purposes it is somewhat important to distinguish 
between these horns, or rather columns, of cells ; the nucleus of the 
fifth, like the nuclei of the seventh and eleventh, belongs to the 
lateral column, which gives origin to nerves supplying the muscles 
derived from the "lateral plates" (see figs. 156 and 157).] 

lieviewing what we have said with regard to the sensory rooty we 
find that its fibres may be classified as follows (fig. 153) : — 

(1) Those of the ascending root, 1. 

(2) From the sensory nucleus, 2. 

(3) From the cerebellum, 3. 

(4) From the substantia ferruginea of the opposite side. 
The motor root is formed of fibres — 

(1) Of the descending root, 5. 

(2) From the motor nucleus of the same side, 4. 

(3) From the motor nucleus of the opposite side, 6. 

The connections of the trigeminal nuclei with the higher 

brain must be complicated in proportion to the width of distribution 
of the nerve and the intricacy of its primary connections. 

We know nothing whatever about the central connections of the 
ascending root. The central paths connected with the descending 
root cross over the median line, as we have seen, in the region of 
the corpora quadrigemina anteriora, above the aqueduct of Sylvius. 
Reference has also been made to fibres which, starting from both 
sensory and motor nuclei, reach the crura cerebri vid the raphe. 

The cortical area for the muscles which the trigeminal nerve 
innervates occupies, perhaps, the lower third of the anterior central 
and the neighbouring portions of the middle and inferior firontal 
convolutions. A one-sided lesion of the cortex, especially when on 
the left side, paralyses the jaw-muscles on both sides {Ilirt). 
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7. Facial Nerve (neiTus communicans faciei, portio dura 

paris septimi). — The nucleus of origin of the facial nerve lies very 
close to the spot at which the nerve takes its exit from the brain, but 
notwithstanding this the root-fibres have an extremely round-about 
course within the substance of the brain. Several times they turn 
in the wrong direction, and quickly leave it again before they have 
the good fortune to discover, after many wanderings, a way out of 
their prison. The way is made as narrow as possible owing to the 
pressing together of various structures. 




Fig, 154.— Schenutio projection of the medulU oblongita.— /"o, Poi]i;Sr9,brmohiani 
conjnDctivum ; Va, Mcendiiig, Vd, deacendiag, Vm, motor, ft, lanaor; tri- 
BGininal root* ; NVm, motor, HVi, Mn»ory trigaminil Ducleiu ; NVII, [aciat 
nncUui; T// a, £, (^ [scul root ; T//, point of exit of fu^l nerve ; Af/, DDoleoa 
of abdaeeDt ; IXa, uaeodiDB glowophuynge«l root ; IX, it* point of exit ; No, 
nncleue oliTKrii ; X vagot (or glosBophmryogekl) oerve, with the origin of certain 
floe librea in the nnoleai ambigiiDi, Ita ; Co, anterior bom of the spinal' oord ; 
Ca, No, JTVII, NVm, column of motor nucln; NXIl, naclena of hypogloawl 



Only a single nucleus of origin of the facial nerve is known with 
certainty (anterior or inferior nucleus), NVII (figs. 126, 126, 127, and 
154). Tt commences in the most distal part of the pontal region, and 
extends some 4 mm. farther forwards. It lies in the formatio reticu- 
laris, on the mesial side of the ascending trigeminal root, nearer to 
the trapezoid fibres than to the ventricular sur&ce. This nucleus is 
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very characteristic, and is not easily confused with other structures, 
such as the upper olive. 

Large lightly-pigmented nerve-cells lie in a ground-substance, which 
stains darkly with carmine, and is broken up into little bits by 
irregularly-disposed meduUated fibres (root-fibres of the facial). We 
must look upon this nucleus as a thickening of the grey substance in 
the formatio reticularis lateralis, and thus also as a continuation of 
the separated portion of the anterior horn. It is continued forwards 
by the motor nucleus of the fifth, although the two nuclei are not 
actually contiguous ; spinewards its connection with the grey columns 
of the cord is kept up by means of the motor glossopharyngeal 
and vagus nuclei. The root-fibres come off fcpm the nucleus either 
singly or in quite thin bundles. They converge in easy curves with 
a slight anterior deflection towards the part of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, which lies on the dorsal side of the posterior longitudinal 
bundle (Vila), This portion of their course is termed the nuclear 
crus of the facial nerve (crus of origin or ascending facial root). 

Close to the middle line, on the dorsal side of the posterior longitu- 
dinal bundle, which is thus pushed away from the ependyma of the 
ventricle, the facial fibres (by this time united into a single compact 
bundle, oval in cross-section), assume a directly sagittal direction, and 
course forwards on either side the sulcus longitudinalis, distinctly 
lifting up the floor of the ventricle (enimentia teres) for about 5 mm., 
Vllb (figs. 127, 128, and 154). This intermediate portion of the root 
of the facial continually grows in cross-section, owing to the accession 
of fibres from the facial nucleus. It is known as the intervening or 
middle portion (the ascending limb, fasciculus teres, Stilling^s constant 
root of the trigeminus). 

Suddenly the facial root leaves the course just described at a right 
angle, arches a short distance beneath the ependyma dorsally to the 
abducens nucleus, curls down its outer side into the tegmental region, 
and runs towards its point of exit almost in a straight line ventrally, 
laterally, and distally, VIIc (issuing limb or root — fig. 126). 

The double bending of the facial nerve is termed genu nervi facialis. 

It is possible (fig. 127) to see in a single section the £eu;ial nucleus 
with its crus, the issuing limb on the outer side of the nucleus, together 
with the intermediate segment ; and yet the three pieces of the root 
may appear to be in no way connected with one another. 

Certain additions must still be made to what has been already 
said. 

Fibres extend from the facial nucleus across the middle line to reach 
the root of the opposite side (fig. 153), probably they form part of the 
beautifully-curved bundle which advances towards the raphe, between 
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the posterior longitudinal bundle and the intermediate portion of the 
root (tigs. 127 and 128). We are bound to take for granted that fibres 
pass through the raphe to the pyramidal tract, by means of which they 
reach the opposite hemisphere, and are distributed to the lower part 
of the anterior central convolution (with the exception of its very 
lowest portion, Exner), Such a connection may be looked for in the 
bundle just mentioned, as well as in the fibrse arcuatae, which are 
scattered through the formatio reticularis. Fibres are also supposed 
to join themselves to the issuing limb from the cells which lie near it 
(Laura), 

Since the upper branches of the facial nerve, which contain fibres 
for the orbicularis oculi and frontalis muscles, are not (as a rule) 
afiected in central disease of the facial nerve, a different source has 
been sought for them in the brain. For this purpose the abducens 
nucleus was hit upon, as we have already mentioned ; but this 
" upper facial nucleus " or " nucleus abducens et facialis " has, as a 
matter of fact, no connection with the facial nerve. According to 
Menders researches, it is more probable that the fibres intended for 
the superior facial originate in the oculomotor nucleus of the same 
side and pass to the genu facialis in the posterior longitudinal bundle. 

In animals the intervening segment is so short that it is reduced 
to an arch uniting the nuclear crus with the issuing crus, and con- 
taining the abducens nucleus in its concavity. 

8. Auditory Nerve (nervus acusticus, portio mollis paris 

Septimi). — An inconvenience which is very commonly encountered in 
treating of the anatomy of the central nervous system makes itself 
felt in a peculiar degree when we come to deal with the auditory 
nerve, I refer to the constantly changing designations of the parti- 
cular nuclei from which the nerve takes origin, as well as of its roots. 
The fault to which this complexity in nomenclature is attributable 
lies especially at the door of the various conceptions as to the proper 
designation of relative positions (front, back, upper, under). The 
comprehension of the central connections of the auditory nerve is also 
rendered difficult by the following circumstances of its anatomico- 
physiological relations : — 

(1) We have to deal with two, or perhaps three, different nerves 
which make up the auditory trunk ; to wit, (a.) the nervus cochlese 
or proper nerve of hearing; (6.) the nervus vestibuli, intended for 
the semicircular canals, and having nothing to do with hearing ; (c.) 
perhaps also the nervus intermedins Wrisbergi (portio intermedia), 
which joins the facial. 

(2) Different physiological methods have yielded results which are 
difficult to harmonise — indeed are in some cases diametrically opposed. 
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Owing to the obscurity which reigns with regard to the central 
origin of the auditory nerve, we shall only attempt to give an account 
of such views as coincide most closely with the facts, without stopping 
to notice all the divergent opinions on the subject. 

Two peripheral rOOtS of the audltOPy nerve are generally acknow- 
ledged to exist, but even in this connection there is no uniformity of 
opinion. 

These two roots are easily kept apart in one's mind, owing to the 
fact that they lie on either side the corpus restiforme, Crat (fig. 155). 
All the fibres which reach the trunk of the auditory nerve on the 
outside of the restiform body constitute the lateral root, RL The 
fibres, on the other hand, which force their way through between the 
restiform body and the ascending root of the trigeminus belong to the 
mesial root, Rm. If a series of sections is prepared, in the manner 
which has been advocated, it will be seen that the lateral root is found 
nearer to the spinal cord than the mesial root (it first appears 
in a section a little behind the one represented in fig. 125); while 
the mesial root is still seen in sections farther forwards than the 
lateral root extends. The names commonly used to distinguish the 
two roots are thus explained — the mesial root is also known as the 
"deep,'* "superior," or "anterior" root; the lateral as the "superficial," 
** inferior," or "posterior" root. There is much agreement in the 
statement that the lateral root passes into the cochlear nerve, the 
mesial root into the vestibular nerve (Ford^ Onufrowiez^ Flechiig, 
Bechterew), According to this the real auditory functions belong to 
the lateral root, which might also be termed the radix cochlearis; 
while the mesial root (radix vestibularis) has other work to do, pro- 
bably connected with the maintenance of equilibrium. 

Sometimes the portion of the mesial root which lies farthest spine- 
wards is counted to the posterior root, although a sharp division be- 
tween this and the other part situate more brainwards is not possible. 

Three grey masses are to be regarded as the nuclei Of Origin of 
the acoustic nerve. 

[The fact ought not to be overlooked that in the ganglion spirale 
the cochlear ramus is connected with bipolar cells of moderate size.] 

(1) The chief nucleus (central, inner, or posterior nucleus, nucleus 
of the posterior root, mesial part of the superior nucleus), Vlllh (figs. 
124, 125, 126). A symmetrical grey area is seen in the sections which 
show the most anterior points of exit of the hypoglossal nerve (fig. 
123); it lies at first on the outer side of the chief nuclei of the glosso- 
pharyngeal and vagus nerves, but reaches to the raphe in sections 
farther forward, and assumes then a triangular form. Still farther 
brainwards it retires again from the middle line. It disappears in 
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the region of the abducena Duoleus. Only isolated small uerve-cells 
are found in this fairly eicteiiaive region, A small group of spindle- 
shaped cells is constantly found in the mesial angle of this triangular 
field where it attains to its greatest cross-section (nucleus funicali 
teretis seu medialis). This group reaches beyond the limit of the 
nucleus, both on the cerebral and caudal side, but seems to have no 
direct relation to it, N/t (figs. 123-127). 
CM 




Fig. 1S5.— Scheme of the central anditoir »pi»™tn«.— T///, PeriphenJ root of 
BuditoiT oerve; iU, lateral, Rm, meiial diviiioDi ; Jfac, nucleai acoeMorilu; ND, 
larg«-celled nacleus; JVc, chieC Ducleua; Tba, taberculum BCOlticnm ; Trp, 
oorpuB trapezoidea ; Slrm, atris mediillares ; f , coadiictor loaonu ; 0>, 
•aperior olive; Lm^. Utend fillet; Ott, pedancle of the saperior olive; Cnl, 
oorptu reatifonne 1 Va, ucending root of the trig«>nioal ; Pg, pyramid j Ba, 
rftpli« ; SVI, niicleiu of the ftbduceiu; VII, (aciftl root; Cbit, to oerebelliim; 
1-6, ccDtr«l connection* referred to in the text. 

(2) The larg^e-celled nucleus, ^I> (external acoustic nucleus, 
Deiters' nucleus, mesial nucleus of the anterior root, lateral part of the 
superior uucleus, inner segment of the restiforra body). Villa (figs. 
123-127). 

On the mesial side of the corpus restiform^ where it first comes into 
existence, an area is met with consisting of nerve-bundles cut across 
and separated by very little intervening grey substance. 

Roller has shown that the fibres which take origin in the cells 
present in this region paas directly into the auditory nerve and 
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constitute, therefore, an ascending root. The farther we advance 
towards the proper acoustic region the more abundant does the whole 
space occupied by grey matter become, while the nucleus increases 
correspondingly. Especially in the most anterior sections (fig. 127), 
in which the ascending fibres are bending laterally and ventrally 
towards the point of exit of the nerve, numerous nerve-cells con- 
spicuous for their size are scattered about. The cells of Deiters' 
nucleus are fiir more remarkable for their size in most animals than 
they are in Man. 

(3) Accessory nucleus, ^<ic (anterior nucleus, lateral nucleus of 
the anterior root, lateral acoustic nucleus, auditory ganglion) ; the 
portion of this nucleus which lies between the two roots of the nerve 
is known as the nucleus inferior (or lateral nucleus of the posterior 
root), Vlllac (figs. 125, 126). 

This nucleus lies partly outside the proper brain-substance, on the 
nerve-stem, like the spinal ganglia on the posterior roots. With the 
exception of the portion which is intercalated between the two roots, 
it lies within the lateral root and on its lateral side, and stretches up 
as far as the substance of the cerebellum. It is made up of small 
round cells closely packed together. At its proximal end the cells 
often exhibit a kind of capsule, reminding one of the arrangement 
found in the case of the spinal ganglia. 

A mass, which is of no great size in Man, and is scarcely marked 
off distinctly from the accessory auditory nucleus, is known as the 
tuberculum acusticum, Tha (tuberculum laterale, superficial auditory 
nucleus). It also lies to the side of the lateral root and is reckoned 
as part of the central apparatus of hearing. In many animals, the 
rabbit for example, it shows a characteristic structure which places 
it on the same level as the front quadrigeminal body (Onu/roioicz). 

[In the mammalian embryo, and permanently in many lower verte- 
brates, e.(/.f the frog, the accessory nucleus lies outside the brain- 
stem.] 

In naming the three nuclei above described we have as fer as 
possible avoided topographical expressions in the hope of prevent- 
ing mistakes. The chief nucleus deserves to be so called on account 
of the large area which it occupies in cross-section. The large-celled 
nucleus is characterised by the form and size of its cells. The 
accessory nucleus may well receive this name, since in part it lies 
like an appendage outside the brain-stem proper. 

We must now refer to the relation in which each of the two FOOtS 
stands to the nuclei above named, and thereby to other portions of 
the brain. 

1. The Lateral Root. — By far the larger portion of the fibres of this 
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root arise from the accessory nucleus, which is therefore to be looked 
upon as the primary centre of hearing ; [unless the accessory nucleus 
is considered £is functionally, as well as structurally, homologous with 
a spinal ganglion]. It cannot, however, be denied that many fibres 
of the lateral root pass by the accessory nucleus, and either encircle 
or traverse the corpus restiforme in their coui*se towards the large- 
celled nucleus (Freud). [There are several points of great difficulty 
in connection with this root, e.g.^ its morphological relation to the 
ganglion spirale, the direction taken by the axis-cylinder processes of 
the cells of the large-celled nucleus with which its fibres join, and the 
manner in which these fibres join the cells.] 

2. The Mesial Root. — The larger part of this root comes out of 
Deiters* nucleus, nevertheless the root may have a variety of functions. 

The fibres come partly through the ascending root from deeper and 
more distal planes, partly they spring out of the large nerve-cells 
which are especially numerous at this level. Bechterew says that the 
mesial root is connected with those grey masses (which are not well 
defined by the way) that lie in the lateral wall of the fourth ventricle 
on the dorsal side of the large-celled nucleus (Bechterew*s nucleus, 
nucleus angularis, chief nucleus of the vestibular nerve). 

A second portion of the mesial auditory root, that is to say, the 
part which lies on the spinal side, originates in the chief nucleus. It 
must, however, be allowed that very little more is known concerning 
its mode of origin than that the root-fibres leave the nucleus at its 
latero-ventral comer. 

[The eighth nerve is a pure sensory nerve. It appears, however, 
to carry two distinct kinds of impressions. The organ of Oorti is 
regarded as the organ for the analysis of sound. The cochlear nerve 
carries, we therefore suppose, the impulses generated by the impact 
of sound-vibrations of varying period. In the semicircular canals of 
the labyrinth originate impressions of orientation, while the hair cells 
of the utricle and saccule may take cognisance of the amplitude of 
sound-vibrations. Such is the allocation of function commonly ascribed 
to the several parts of the internal ear, although in neither case can it 
be said to be placed beyond the reach of doubt. 

Turning to the auditory nerve, this, as already pointed out, consists 
distinctly of two separate parts— (1) the ramus lateralis aeu cochlearis, 
which is the first to myelinate (when the foetus is about 30 cm. in 
length) ; (2) the ramus medialis seu vestibularis, the fibres of which 
acquire their medullary sheaths somewhat later (when the foetus is 
about 38 cm. in length). 

Despite this complexity in its functions the auditory nerve is, like 
the olfactory and optic, limited in its distribution to a single organ of 
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a single segment; we may, therefore, expect to find that, unlike the 
multisegmental fifth, ninth, and tenth nerves, it will have a defined 
connection with the central tube of grey matter within the cerebro- 
spinal axis. This is conspicuously the case, for the small-celled grey 
matter, which is the upward continuation of the posterior horn of the 
spinal cord, undergoes a great local development beneath the tuber- 
culum acusticum. Into this grey matter the auditory nerve pours its 
impulses, and it is open to doubt whether a search for other nuclei of 
the auditory nerve is likely to prove profitable. Tlie accessory nucleus 
is clearly a posterior root-ganglion. .It hardly appears large enough to 
take the place of root-ganglion to the whole auditory nerve, nor is this 
by any means necessary, for just as we find bipolar cells on the fine 
filaments of commencing olfactory and optic nerves (in the olfactory 
bulb and retina respectively), so we find the cochlear nerve-fibres 
connected, before they leave the ear, with the bipolar cells of the 
ganglion spirale. 

That sensory nerve-fibres join large multipolar cells appears un- 
likely to many anatomists. The translator is inclined to look upon 
the so-called large-celled nucleus of the auditory as homologous with 
the scattered cells of the posterior horn, and to suppose that these 
cells collect filaments from the sensory plexus and despatch medullated 
fibres to the cerebellum and elsewhere. It does not appear that the 
nucleus of Deiters atrophies after destruction of the ear (Baginsky). 

It is well to remember that while the primary connections of the 
auditory nerve are likely to be simple, its secondary connections must 
certainly be extremely complex, for not only do sensations from the 
ear play an important part in orientation, but auditory impulses start 
innumerable protective movements, and also take part in the highest 
degree in intellectual life.] 

If the central COimections of the above-described nuclei are 
asked for the following may be given : — 

(1) The Chief Nucleus. — Very little is yet known concerning its 
further connections. Out of the mesial angle of the triangle, plenty 
of fibres, not collected into bundles, extend through the posterior 
longitudinal bundles, and then through the raphe (Freud) to the 
tegmental region (6). Probably they form, therefore, the central 
connections of this nucleus. 

Out of the cerebellum, according to Hdinger, the nucleus receives 
fibres which probably come from the opposite flocculus. They run 
on the inner side of the corpus restiforme. 

(2) The Large-celled Nucleus.— Its connection with the cerebellum 
is certain. The fibres which ascend from this nucleus to the cerebellum 
seem, in large part at least, to cross in the roof of the ventricle, ending 
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provisionally in the nuclei of the roof (in the nuclei emboliformis et 
globosus, according to FlecJtsig), Thence numerous bundles extend, 
directly or indirectly, into the brachium conjunctivum, in which they 
cross again, and disappear in the red nucleus of the tegment (Flechsig). 
That root-fibres of the auditory nerve merely traverse the nucleus to- 
stream directly into the cerebellum is now denied with fair unanimity. 

Strong fibres seem to originate in the large-celled nucleus, and to 
run in a ventro-mesial direction, crossing through the issuing limb of 
the facial nerve into the tegmental region, where they bend over and 
assume a longitudinal course (spinewards, perhaps, as well as brain- 
wards), (1). Other thick fibres extend as arcuate fibres into the 
raphe (4) and the tegment of the opposite side; and in this way, per- 
haps, reach the great brain (fig. 127). The more dorsally-lying locali- 
ties in which the auditory nerve originates, Bechterew's nuclei, as we 
have called them, are, according to Flechsig, united with one another by 
commissural fibres, which come out of the cerebellum in the brachia 
conjunctiva and bend round in arches in the posterior angle of their 
decussation. Mendel had already found that the auditory nerve sends 
a considerable bundle to take part in the formation of the brachium 
conjunctivum. 

(3) The Accessory Nucleus. — The central connections of this 
nucleus seem to be very varied : — 

(a.) Bundles which, as the striae meduUares, cross the floor of the 
fourth ventricle. A very considerable portion of the fibres which 
come out of the dorsal pole of the accessory nucleus, sling themselves 
round the corpus restiforme, and course towards the raphe, so close 
beneath the ependyma as to be visible from the surface. Most of thes& 
fibres turn down ventrally towards the pyramids (6) on the lateral 
surface of the raphe just before they reach the middle line, but they 
appear finally to cross over to the other side; according to Meynert 
they enter the pedunculus cerebelli as fibrse arcuatse. Another set of 
fibres of the striss medullares (AT, fig. 155) cross one another in the 
most dorsal part of the raphe, and extend laterally and cerebral- 
wards ; their termination cannot be stated with certainty, often these 
fibres form a compact bundle, which lies beneath the ependyma of 
the ventricle, and is known as the conductor sonorus (fig. 15, K) [in 
Oerman " Klangstab " which Bergmann Latinised as above]. Groups 
of middle-sized nerve-cells are found in the centre of the conductor 
sonorus. Fibres from the nucleus funiculi teretis join the stri» 
medullares. 

(6.) Another portion of those fibres which serve as the central con- 
tinuation of the accessory nucleus and encircle the outer side of the 

corpus restiforme, scatter on the mesial side of the latter, some of the 

20 
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-diverging fibres of the bundle going to the large-celled nucleus, others 
to the chief nucleus. Most probably they only traverse these nuclei 
on their road to the tegmental region, where they join the posterior 
longitudinal bundles (2, 3). 

The bundles designated (a.) and (6.) used to be allocated to the lateral 
auditory root. Only lately have we learnt to consider at least the 
greater part of the fibres which border the corpus restiforme, as central 
connections of a primary auditory centre (nucleus accessorius). 

(c.) It is supposed that numerous connecting fibres run from the 
accessory nucleus to the tuberculum acusticum ; but in Man these are 
•of no more importance than the tubercle itself. 

(d.) A very important connection between the nucleus accessorius 
and other parts of the brain is established by means of the corpus 
trapezoides. 

The bundles of fibres which constitute the COPpUS trai>6Z0ideS 
(trapezoideum), a system especially conspicuous in animals, pass from 
the vicinity of the accessory nucleus towards the raphe, Tr (figs. 125 to 
127). It is not hereby asserted, however, that all the fibres of the 
corpus trapezoides originate in the nucleus accessorius; some may 
come from the cerebellum or the corpus restiforme (KaMer), A small 
portion of the corpus trapezoides is in relation with the upper olive of 
the same side ; the larger part of its fibres cross the middle line, and 
extend either into the upper olive or into the fillet of the opposite 
side. Large nerve-cells are scattered about through the substance 
of that part of the corpus trapezoides, which lies on the ventro- 
mesial side of the superior olive, lateral to the root of the abducens 
nucleus ; they are certainly connected with its transverse fibres. 

Commis8ui*al fibres, too, are supposed to be present in the corpus 
trapezoides, connecting the two accessory nuclei and, perhaps, also the 
tubercula acustica with one another (Flechsig), 

The superior olive (nucleus olivaris superior, nucleus dentatus 
partis commissuralis, figs. 126, 127, 129, Nos, and fig. 155, Os) is 
insignificant in Man and many animals — e.^., the horse; in other 
animals (caruivora, rodentia, and especially cetacea) it is well 
developed. It consists of a broad plate of grey substance folded from 
one to five or six times at most The ground-substance of this struc- 
ture scarcely stains at all with carmine. Its scattered round or 
fusiform nerve-cells (in the dog 40 /^ in diameter) are surrounded by 
connective-tissue capsules. 

In the dog the superior olive consists of two divisions, separated 
from one another by nerve-fibres. It is wrapped in by fibres on all sides. 
The following are the connections of the upper olive as yet 
discovered : — 
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(1) With the nucleus accessorius of the opposite side, and to a 
certain extent of the same side by means of the corpus trapezoides. 

(2) With the posterior corpus quadrigeminum through the lateral 
tillet (p. 258). 

(3) With the abducent nucleus of the same side through the pedun- 
oulus olivae superioris (fig. 155, Ost). 

Other connections have been repeatedly put forward — e.g.^ with the 
roof nuclei of the cerebellum, and with the lateral columns of the 
spinal cord (Bechterew), 

Everything indicates that we have to look for the COrtical Centre 
o£ the sense of hearing in the temporal lobes, especially the gyrus 
temporalis superior, and partly also in the gyrus medius. In favour 
of this localisation we have, apart from the results of experimental 
investigations, the appearances presented in cases of word-deafness, in 
which disease, lesions of this region, especially on the left side, are 
iilmost always found. In the brains of deaf-mutes a very perceptible 
atrophy of the upper tem)K)ral convolution may be present, although 
the peripheral stem of the auditory nerve is intact. 

Monakow has extirpated the temporal lobe in the rabbit, and found 
a consequent atrophy of the portion of the corona radiata which 
originates in it, and also of the corpus geniculatum mediale, as well as 
a portion of the zona reticulata of the optic thalamus. Thereby an 
unbroken chain between the peripheral nerves of hearing and the 
cortical acoustic field is completed, its links being radix cochlearis ; 
nucleus accessorius ; corpus trapezoides ; oliva superior ; lemniscus 
lateralis ; corpus quadrigeminum posterius ; ganglion geniculatum 
mediale ; lobus temporalis. 

Spitzka^s comparative observations also favour the existence of such 
an auditory route. In many cetacea he found an extremely marked 
development of the posterior auditory root, corpus trapezoides, posterior 
corpus quadrigeminum, and corpus geniculatum mediale. 

The posterior corpus quadrigeminum and the mesial geniculate body 
seem, therefore, to occupy the same place in the central apparatus of 
hearing as the anterior quadrigcminal and lateral geniculate bodies 
in the apparatus of sight (Baginski). 

We must not, however, forget that a less complicated route may lead 
directly from the nucleus accessorius to the great brain. 

It may be noticed that neither of the acoustic nuclei has an undis- 
puted claim to be considered the origin of the auditory nerve. In the 
case of the large-celled nucleus, and still more in the case of the "chief" 
nucleus, reasons have been repeatedly advanced for denying the 
[>ossibility of any connection with the auditory nerve. Even the 
nucleus accessorius itself, to which it seems that the greatest im- 
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portance as a centre of origin of the auditory nerve should be assigned, 
has been looked upon by Hugvsnin as the centre of a vasomotor nerve, 
the nervus intermedius Wrisbergi. 

Neoplasms of various kinds originate in the nervus acusticus. 
According to Virchow, they are more frequent in this nerve than in 
any other. Chalky concretions have been repeatedly observed in the 
auditory stem. 

9. Glossopharyngeal Nerve. — From the distal border of the 
pons spinewards we meet with a succession of nerve-roots, which at 
first come out through the side of the restiform body dorsally to the 
eminentia olivaris, and lower down in a line continuing spinewards 
in the same plane as far as the region of the sixth cervical nerve. 
These roots belong to the ninth, tenth, and eleventh pairs of cranial 
nerves. 

Since the root-bundles of these nerves join one another it is im- 
possible in the case of most of them to say, without preparation of their 
nerve-stems, to which of the three they belong, especially as their 
central origin also agrees in many points. The uppermost roots belong, 
without doubt, to the glossopharyngeal nerve ; the lowest, especially 
when they come out from the spinal cord, to the spinal accessory. 

The glossopharyngeal receives its fibres from three sources {^g, 124): 

(1) The small-celled glossopharyngeal nucleus, nIX (upper part of 
the common accessorio-vago-glossopharyngeal nucleus, sensory or pos- 
terior glossopharyngeal nucleus). 

This nucleus lies just below the ependyma of the ventricle, except 
where (farther brain wards) it is pushed more deeply into the medulla 
by the chief nucleus of the auditory nerve. Its small cells, which are 
for the most part spindle-shaped, form a compact rounded group, their 
long axes being generally placed in the direction of the issuing root- 
fibres. It is not improbable that the uppermost fibres which originate 
from this nucleus constitute the portio intermedia, and are continued 
by the chorda tympani into the lingual nerve (Duval), It is tempting 
to suppose that all the fibres which originate in this nucleus are 
concerned with the sense of taste. 

(2) Large-celled glossopharyngeal nucleus, Na (motor or anterior 
glossopharyngeal nucleus, anterior column of origin of the mixed 
lateral system, nucleus ambiguus, nucleus lateralis medius). Large 
cells lie scattered about in the substantia reticularis grisea on the 
ventral side of the small-celled nucleus of the glossopharyngeal nerve. 
They are similar to the anterior horn cells of the spinal cord. From 
these cells fibres, not united into bundles, extend dorsally. Some of 
these fibres bend round in a latero- ventral direction in sharp curves, 
and join the glassopharyngeal nerve on its mesial side {cf, also fig. 
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151, X), Another set bend towards the middle line, just before they 
reach the floor of the fourth ventricle, cross in the raphe, and join the 
glossopharyngeal root of the opposite side. This large-celled nucleus 
of the glossopharyngeal nerve, which is to be looked upon, as already 
explained, as a remnant of the anterior horn cut ofi* by the crossing of 
the pyramids, finds its serial continuation upwards in the facial 
nucleus, in which the grey masses are more compact, and ends above 
in the motor nucleus of the fifth. Fig. 154 shows this succession of 
motor nuclei. [The translator has put forward the theory that in the 
medulla oblongata the anterior horn is truly withdrawn to the mid- 
dorsal line, where it gives origin to the hypoglossal and sixth nerves, 
and that these nuclei (whether the nucleus ambiguus belongs to the 
same group as the antero-lateral nucleus of Clarke requires further 
elucidation), including the nucleus of origin of the spinal accessory 
nerve, are to be looked upon as the continuation upwards, not of the 
anterior, but of the lateral horn. It was with a view to obtaining 
light upon the problem of the segmentation of the head and the 
morphological value of the cranial nerves, as indicating the limits of 
its metamers — the vertebrae composing the skull was the aspect of Ijhe 
problem as introduced by Oken — that the translator hoped to find 
indications of segmentation in the position of the nuclei within the 
cerebro-spinal axis. It had for a long time been allowed that nerves 
are the most conservative organs of the body and longest perpetuate 
structural dispositions which other organs have discarded, but no at- 
tempt had, at the time, been made to look for evidences of metamerism 
in the nuclei from which the cranial nerves grow. The division 
of the grey matter in the spinal cord into anterior and lateral columns 
(horns) of large cells, as well as 01arke*s column and posterior horn, is 
obvious ; and the question which must be settled before attempting to 
homologise cranial and spinal segments is this — ^What is the meaning 
of the distinction between anterior and lateral horns 1 The answer to 
this question is given in the cervical region, where the two homB 
give origin to distinct nerves — the spinal accessory appropriating the 
lateral horn to it8el£ This is the key to the problem of the segmental 
disposition of the cranial nerves — for the seventh and motor part of the 
fifth, both in line of exit and in position of nuclei, are the successors of 
the spinal accessory in the occupation of the lateral vesicular column. 
The division of the cranial nerves into two lines was noticed by Sir 
Charles Bdlj who supposed that the lateral group (in which he included 
the phrenic, the external respiratory of Bell, and the fourth) are thus 
disposed, on account of their participating in common in the function 
of respiration. Another change in the arrangement of the nerves also 
marks the medulla. The vagus nerve takes origin in the brain (few of 
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the cranial nerves are what might be termed pu/re nerves) from a 
group of cells which is, as Rosa pointed out, a local enlargement of 
Clarke's column at its upper extremity. Here, then, in the medulla we 
find that each segmental nerve is split up into four elements, anterior 
motor, lateral motor, visceral, and sensory, which, in the nerves of the 
spinal cord, are united into a single trunk (figs. 156 and 157). On this 
basis the translator grouped the cranial nerves for the purpose of 
making up the complement of each single metamer, bearing in mind, 
however, that, as already remarked, the cranial nerves are seldom pure 
nerves ; even when fibres of one function greatly preponderate, any 
nerve may contain the vestiges of nerves of other function. To 
what extent associations and dissociations have thus occurred the 
comparative anatomist must decide. Thus much, however, may be 
accepted as a basis for morphological speculation : the cranial nerves, 
when called in in evidence of cranial segmentation, must no longer be 
arranged in linear series of equal segmental value, as supposed by 
Balfour J Marshal, van Wijhe, and others ; but must be collected into 
groups, as in Gegenbaur^s scheme, although on different lines. 

Gaskdl has taken up the translator's scheme, and seems to have carried 
it to a very fruitful termination, by showing that fibres from the viaoend 
and the lateral columns of cells tend to travel in company to the 
splanchnic portions of the body, while the fibres from the cells of the 
anterior column go to the somatic muscles. As must already be abun- 
dantly apparent, even the most fundamental problems in the anatomy of 
the nervous system are not to be settled with scalpel and forceps, or with 
the microscope and series of sections ; but physiological experiment 
and morphological speculation are alike called into requisition for the 
purpose of cutting paths from which to commence purely topographical 
explorations into the labyrinth.] 

A certain harmony in the course of these root-fibres attracts atten- 
tion. Facial, as well as glossopharyngeal roots (including the vagus) 
do not take the most direct road to their points of exit, but turn 
dorsally first. We may conclude from this disposition of the &cial 
fibres that we are right in supposing that the motor glossopharyngeal 
fibres originate in the large-celled nucleus. The important connection 
of the nucleus with the root of the opposite side, suggests the view 
that the muscles which the nerve innervates (stylopharyngeus and 
constrictor muscles of the pharynx, for example) act bilaterally and 
simultaneously. There is a slight uncertainty about the innervation 
of some of the muscles attributed to this nerve. 

(3) Ascending glossopharyngeal root, IXa {Stilling^ s fasciculus soli- 
tarius, ascending root of the mixed lateral system, ascending vagus 
root, " respirations-biindel " of ifrat^e, figs. 121 to 124; and 151, IXaJ). 
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The round croBs-section of this tract b iudietinctly seen oa macro- 
scopic Invest igatiou of the region which lies between the decus- 
sation of the pyramids and the descuasatiou of the lillet; it ia more 
distinct in sections carried through regions farther forward. It lies 
laterally to the small-celled accessorio-vago-glossopharyngeal nucleus. 
It is aharpty circumscribed by the medullaced fibres which encircle it. 
The spinal origin of the ascending root of the glossopbaryngeal nerve 
is not known with certainty ; still it b not improbable that delicate 
bundles out of the posterior horn, ascending obliijuely upwards and 




anil 157. — Diagmmni-itio Bection of theapin.1l oonl and iiiclulln, designed 
to show the reLLtive poBitions of ths centres in the central grey tube of the 
several ronta of a spinal and aeginentaJ cranial nerve re«pevtively ; m) niao the 
gronping of the comtituaiita of the roots. — a, Antorior horn ; ft, lateral horn ; 
c, Clarke's coIupid ; d, posterior horn ; 1, anterior (■omfttic) motor root ot 
nerve ; S, lateral Bplnnchnic (motor) root, which in ths lower a[iinat cord joins 
the anterior root, in the npper spinal oord rum by itself us f , the iplnal 
aceeuory, while in the meilulU it accompanies the posterior root : S, viBueral 
root : 4> the posterior or sensory root bearing a ganglion. Tlie spinal roots 
unite Inlo b common trunk. With the exception of those of the trigeminns. 
The cranial roots do nut form permanent aasooiations. 

inwards, combine to fomi this bundle on the border of the contral grey 
substance. In transverse sections just below the pons (tig. 124) the 
ascending root, which in lower sections lay laterally (and dorsally) 
with regard to the vagus and glossopbaryngpal nerves, turns suddenly 
&om the longitudinal into the horizontAl direction, and passes out- 
wards as a thick compact bundle through the ascending root of the 
trigeminus to its point of exit by the side of the corpus rcstiforme. 
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Thus it forms the most proximal root-bundle of the IX, X, XI 
^oup, so that its interpretation as glossopharyngeal root is certainly 
correct. It is not impossible that during its longitudinal course a few 
fibres from this bundle join the vagus nerve ; since, however, by far 
the largest part of it bends outwards into the glossopharyngeal root, 
the name we have given to it is justified. Small masses of grey sub- 
stance which lie on this bundle are called by Roller the "glosso- 
pharyngeal flock." The anatomical similarity between the ascending 
trigeminal and ascending glossopharyngeal roots must be pointed out 
(cf. fig. 151). One might suppose that the latter serves to convey the 
sensory impressions of common sensation which come from the glosso- 
pharyngeal area. 

The three separate functions, motility, taste, and general sensation, 
which the glossopharyngeal nerve subserves, may without hesitation 
be assigned to the three separate origins of the nerve. 

It is not yet possible to make assertions with regard to the cerebral 
connectors of the glossopharyngeal nuclei. Perhaps they are to be 
looked for in the fibrse arcuatse and the raphe. 

10. Vagrus Nerve (pneumo-gastric nerve, nerve of the lungs 

and stomach). — There is very little to add to what has already been 
told about this nerve in connection with the glossopharyngeaL 

The vagus nerve gets its fibres from the same source as the last- 
described nerve, with the exception of the ascending glossopharyngeal 
root from which the vagus derives few fibres, if any (figs. 122 and 123). 

(1) The small-celled (sensory) nucleus of the vagus provides the 
sensory fibres. At its margin and scattered about outside larger 
darkly-pigmented cells arc found. 

(2) The large-celled (motor) vagal nucleus gives it its motor fibres. 
The mode of origin from each nucleus corresponds to what we 

already know with regard to the glossopharyngeal nerve. 

11. Accessory Nerve (accessorius Willisii, nervus recur- 

rens, spinal accessory nerve). — It is customary to describe two 
different modes of origin for the accessory nerve. The proximal part 
of the root-bundle comes out as a continuation of the vagus origin, 
between the olive and the corpus restiforme, accessorius vagi (seu 
cerebralis), XI (fig. 11). The distal portion of the nerve, accessorius 
spinalis, arises by a row of root-filaments from the surface of the lateral 
column of the cord on the outer side of the posterior roots, from the 
level of the first cervical nerve down to the fifth or sixth (and, excep- 
tionally, the seventh). The accessorius vagi has exactly the same 
origin as the vagus itself, from which (on the surface of the brain) it 
cannot be separated. Farther down the roots unite for the time being 
with the accessory trunk, but in their extra-cranial course join them- 
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selves definitely with the vagus ; so that it is best to speak of them as 
the most distal vagal roots, and to restrict the term accessory to the 
spinal roots which are purely motor. 

In many sections taken from the upper part of the cervical cord a 
strong curved bundle convex dorsally is seen to enter the lateral 
column (at a spot the relation of which to the point of entrance of the 
posterior root varies), to traverse the lateral column and pass into the 
grey matter in the region of its processus reticularis (figs. 118 and 
153). At the level of the decussation of the pyramids it is often 
difficult to distinguish the roots of the accessory nerve from those fibres 
of the lateral column, which are making their way obliquely towards 
the middle line. 

In the grey substance of the spinal cord the root-fibres of the 
accessory nerve either course straight ventrally to the nerve-cells 
which lie on the border of the anterior horn, or else they reach 
these cells after first running longitudinally for a certain distance 
within the grey substance, v (figs. 158 and 159). The nerve-cells 
just mentioned are, therefore, considered to constitute the proper 
accessorius nucleus, n 1 and n 2, 




ra 



Fig. 158. — Diagram showing the dis- 
position of the nervns accessorius 
Willisii in cross-section. — n, Cells 
of origin ; v, respiratory bundle ; 
JT/r, issuing root; rp^ posterior, 
ra^ anterior spinal roots. 




Fig. 1 59. ~ Scheme showing the disposi- 
tion of the n. accessorius Willisii in 
longitudinal section. — ni, nj, Cells of 
origin; v, ascending segment of the 
root (Krause's respiratory bundle); 
X/r, issuing root. 



The account just given (after BoUer) corresponds best with the facts, 
but other very divergent views as to the origin of the accessorius 
are held. 

The cells of the lateral horn, as well as those of the processus reti- 
cularis, have been claimed as the accessorius nucleus. That fibres 
which come from the other side of the medulla join the root-bundles 
is most probable. RoUer allows the accessorius a further accession 
in fibres which arise in the lateral colamn, while Darkschetoitsch 
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describes fibres which reach the accessorius from the nucleus of 
Burdach's column. 

Just as little uniformity reigns amongst the accounts given with 
regard to the level in the cord from which the accessory fibres arise. 
Many think they arise from the lateral horn throughout the whole 
length of the cord {Krauae, Clarke), others only as flEur as the fifth 
cervical {Huguenin), 

Dees agrees in the main with Roller, but makes more exact state- 
ments as to the position of the nucleus accessorius. This group of 
cells lies, he says, in the middle of the anterior horn on the cerebral 
side of the first cervical nerve; at the fourth cervical nerve it has 
moved back to the lateral border of the anterior horn ; and from there 
to the sixth cervical it remains at the base of the lateral horn. The 
longitudinal segment, v, which many of the root-bundles present, lies, 
according to Dees, in the angle between the anterior and posterior 
horns; perhaps, therefore, it corresponds with Krause's respiratory 
bundle. The root-bundles must bend longitudinally after their origin 
in the nuclei and course brainwards. 

12. HypogflOSSal Nerve. — The most important origin of the 
hypoglossal nerve is from a grey area on the ventral side of the 
central canal ; farther brainwards it lies in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle alongside the sulcus longitudinalis ; the spinal portion is, at 
the decussation of the pyramids, the only portion of the anterior horn 
which remains attached to the central grey matter. It is characterised 
by large multipolar nerve-cells just like ordinary anterior horn-cells. 
This grey column, which can be followed as it lies up against the 
raphe as far brainwards as the striae medullares, is termed the 
large-celled nucleus of the hypoglossal nerve, NXII (chief nucleus. 
Stilling^ 8 classical hypoglossal nucleus, figs. 120 to 123, and 154). The 
coarse hypoglossal fibres show many twistings and curvings inside this 
nucleus. United into thick bundles they extend thence to its point 
of exit on the outer side of the pyramids. The most distal fibres are 
directed brainwards in a remarkable degree, so that they do not in 
our sections show their whole length (fig. 120). The lower olives are 
traversed by many hypoglossal fibres which come into no anatomical 
connection with them ; the fibres suffer thereby, however, a number of 
distortions from their otherwise rather straight course, both in sagittal 
and in frontal planes. 

The mesial angle of the large-celled hypoglossal nucleus is occupied 
by a rounded column of small cells of unknown meaning ; we have 
already met with it in the chief auditory nucleus as the nucleus 
medialis or nucleus funiculi tereti& 

A second origin is from the small-celled hypoglossal nucleus of 
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Boiler. By this is meant a not distinctly circumscribed round clump 
of small nerve-cells which lies close up against the ventral side of the 
large-celled nucleus; in the sections farther brain wards it surrounds 
the root-bundles of the hypoglossus. Perhaps hypoglossal fibres end here. 

It is possible that the large multipolar cells which are seen in the 
neighbourhood of the hypoglossal roots also give an accession of fibres 
to them (Dwvalf Koch), Lcmra regards the nucleus ambiguus as an 
accessory nucleus of this nerve. 

Some of the root-fibres when just to the ventral side of the nucleus 
bend towards the middle line joining the substantial bundle which 
originates in the vagus nucleus ; probably these are the fibres which 
are going to the hypoglossal nerve of the opposite side. 

Oommissural fibres between the two nuclei seem to be present, as 
well as fibres which take part in the formation of the posterior longi- 
tudinal bundla Various connections with other parts of the brain 
appear to be established by means of the fibres of the medullary layer 
which, lying dorsal to the hypoglossal nuclei, gives the white colour to 
the floor of the ventricle, m (fig. 123). Many of these fibres bend 
laterally and unite into a strong column which traverses the vagus 
nucleus and ends in an unknown manner. Koch, who looks upon this 
stratum as made up chiefly of fibres connecting the difierent cells of 
the hypoglossal nucleus to one another, speaks, consequently, of fibrse 
proprise nuclei hypoglossi ; he thinks, however, that commissural fibres 
also go out from them. 

According to general supposition the hypoglossal nucleus is con- 
nected with the great brain by the well-known route vid the longi- 
tudinal fibres of the raphe and the pyramidal tract. 

Boiler thinks that the chief nucleus may have other relations besides 
its connection with the hypoglossus. 

A process analogous with the poliomyelitis of the spinal cord may 
cause destruction of the motor nuclei of the medulla oblongata and 
the rest of the brain-stem as far as the third ventricle. Ophthalmo- 
plegia nuclearis has been already mentioned ; a disease to which the 
cells of origin of the hypoglossal nerve first fall victims, then those of 
the facial nerve, as well as the vagus and glossopharyngeal (chiefly 
their motor nuclei), and, exceptionally, also the cells of the motor root 
of the trigeminal nerve, is known as glosso-labio-pharyngeal paralysis 
(progressive bulbar paralysis, polioencephalitis inferior). 

C. THE CEREBELLUM. 

1. Central Nuclei. — We have already discovered that the cere- 
bellum presents a peripheral grey layer or cortex, as well as certain 
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internal masses of grey matter, and various columns of fibres which 
take part in the formation of its medullary substance. 

Reserving the description of the finer histological details for treat- 
ment later on, we must now examine the central grey niasses of the 
cerebellum. Neither the corpus dentatum with its appendages (the 
nuclei emboliformis and globosus) nor the nucleus of the roof actually 
reach the surface of the ventricle ; but they come very close to it, 
being separated therefrom by a thin white layer only. 

(1) The corpus dentatum is a purse-shaped many-plaited sheet 
of grey matter surrounding a mass of white substance, distinguished 
by the numerous large veins which it contains (nucleus medullaris 
corporis dentati). The opening into the bag is directed forwards and 
medianwards. The thickness of the grey band is from 0*3 to 0*5 mm. 

It contains nerve-cells, not very closely packed together, of from 
20 to 30 /Cb in long-diameter, and a varying amount of pigment. Most 
of the cells are so arranged that a single process is directed into the 
medullary centre, while two or three processes, which divide dicho- 
tomously, are directed towards the outer medullary substance of the 
cerebellum. Numerous medullated fibres not united into distinct 
bundles traverse the grey matter of the nucleus from without 
inwards, whilst other fibres usually of considerable calibre run 
through the grey matter itself in a direction parallel with the 
surface of the sheet. A fairly close network of finer fibres also 
occupies the whole thickness of the grey matter. 

The cells of the corpus dentatum develop very early in the human 
foetus, being distinctly recognisable between the sixth and seventh 
months of intra-uterine life. 

(2) The nucleus of the roof, Nt (figs. 17, 160), is to be 

looked upon as the central nucleus of the vermis. It has a not 
well-defined triangular or oval form, and is about 6 mm. in its 
sagittal diameter. Only a thin layer of medullary substance separates 
it from the ventricle. It reaches upwards for about a half or two- 
thirds of the thickness of the vermis. It is least well defined at the 
back. In the median plane it almost reaches the nucleus of the 
roof of the opposite side. Large vesicular ganglion-cells (40 to 90 /» 
in diam.) containing a great deal of yellow-brown pigment are found 
in it as well as numerous nerve-fibres, many of which (united into 
coarse bundles) extend transversely across to the nucleus of the 
opposite side, Dt (decussation of the nucleus of the roof). Remark- 
ably thick axis-cylinders (5 fi* in diam.) are met with also as well as 
quantities of granules. 

(3 and 4) Nuclei embolifOFmls at globosus are only separated 
pieces of the coqius dentatum, which they resemble in structure. 
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The same central grey masses are found in animals, but the corpus 
dentatum is never so much plicated as in Man ; even in monkeys it 
is relatively a broader and less folded sheet, while in lower mammals 
it is merely a diffuse grey mass. In birds, in correspondence with the 
considerable reduction in the size of the cerebellar hemispheres, only 
a single roof-nucleus is present; it is covered with a thin sheet of 
medullary substance, and bulges out on either side into the dorsal 
prolongation of the fourth ventricle which is a characteristic feature of 
the cerebellum in birds. 

2. The Medullary Substance of the Cerebellum.— Three 

mighty columns of fibres, as well as certain other tracts of less 
dimensions, converge from either side to form the medullary mass 
of the cerebellum. 

The origin of the COrpUS restiforme has already been explained 
(p. 260) ; we have also described (p. 262) the way in which the spinal 
constituents of the corpus restiforme turn into the cerebellum, the 
fibres of the two sides crossing one another apparently in the '' anterior 
commissure and decussation,'' and how the portion of the restiform body 
derived from the olive loses itself in a plexus of fibres which envelopes 
the corpus dentatum in a kind of coat, the " fleece " of Stilling, 

The portion of the corpus restiforme which ends, without crossing, 
in the cortex of the vermis, may be inferred, from the results of 
Monakow^a investigations, to come from the lateral cerebellar tract. 
Vejaa denies that any part of the restiform body crosses in the 
cerebellum. 

Many fibres of the restiform body probably reach the cortex cere- 
belli. Owing to the directly anterior course of the corpus restiforme 
the fibres intended for the back of the cerebellum must bend off at an 
acute angle ("neck of the cerebellar peduncle"). 

The fibres which enter the cerebellum by the pedunCUU pontis 
are disposed in thin plates which split off from the main mass as the 
several branches and twigs of the "arbor vitse cerebellL" It seems as 
if the whole of the cortex, both of the hemispheres and of the vermis, 
is plentifully supplied with pontine fibres. A crossing of these 
fibres in the vermis is not proved. Possibly the capsule of the corpus 
dentatum receives fibres from the pons. A more detailed account of 
the disposition of the fibres of the pons has been already given (p. 254), 
and it has been already pointed out that they probably provide for a 
crossed connection between the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

The third connection of the cerebellum extends brain wards, the 
brachium COI^junctivum (superior cerebellar peduncle, cms cere- 
belli ascendens, processus oerebelli ad corpora quadrigemina aeu ad 
cerebrum, brachium oopulativam). 
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Almost all the fibres from the centrum medullare corporis dentati 
pass out of the hilum into the brachium oonjunctivum, of which they 
constitute the most important components. They are termed its 
intra-ciliary constituents, as coming from the "corpus ciliare." The 
brachium conjunctivum also contains extrarciliary fibres, derived from 
the fleece, as well as a few, perhaps, from the cortex cerebeUL When 
its fibres are first collected into a bundle the brachium lies on the 
mesial side of the corpus restiforme {cf. fig. 129). Just below the 
ependyma at the lateral angle of the ventricle lies a bundle which can 
be easily unravelled ; it joins the brachium conjunctivum and runs 
brainwards with it as far as the locus coeruleus, with which it is 
always connected. Its presence is to be associated with the fiEtct that 
we can always find within the brachium conjunctivum (especially 
when we make our sections in the long axis of this column) a number 
of spindle-shaped cells of as much as 90 mm. in diameter and containing 
dark-brown pigment. These fusiform cells are laid with their long 
axes in the direction of the fibres. The bundle is known as the 
lateral longitudinal bundle of the roof of the ventricle. At their spinal 
end these fibres seem to turn, just in front of the striae acusticse, on the 
dorsal side of the corpus restiforme, outwards towards the stalk of the 
flocculus. Concerning the connections of the brachium conjunctivum 
with the auditory nerve see p. 305. 

As the brachia conjunctiva coming out of the substance of the 
cerebellum converge towards the corpora quadrigemina they are 
covered by the inferior (lateral) fillets which come up from the outer 
side. They further show a tendency, as we have seen (tigs. 127 to 131), 
to draw ventral wards and towards the middle line, and between the 
posterior and anterior quadrigeminal bodies they begin to cross. The 
decussation is at its height beneath the centre of the anterior quadri- 
geminal bodies (decussation of the brachia conjunctiva, Wemekinck's 
commissure, tegmental decussation). The greater part of the brachia 
certainly cross here, but it has been already stated that they 
contain fibres which do not take part in the decussation {Arnold^ 
Mendel), It has also been supposed that in the posterior angle of the 
decussation are situate fibres commissural between the two cerebellar 
hemispheres, connecting together (that is to say) the two nuclei of 
origin of the auditory nerves, so that the decussation would be 
analogous to the chiasma nervorum opticorum, and might hence be 
called the chiasma nervorum acusticorum {Meynert), 

After their crossing, the brachia conjunctiva extend, as round 
columns ([once called] the white nuclei of the tegment), a short 
distance farther brainwards; soon, however, they swell out owing 
to the intercalation of small pigmented nerve-cells into a mass, also 
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round in cross-section (figs. 131, 132), which in the fresh state is light 
brown in colour, the red nucleus of the tegment (nucleus ruber 
tegmenti, olive sup6rieure of Luys), We still need a more detailed 
account of the histology of the red nucleus. The fibres which pass 
out of it are collected into small bundles while still within its sub- 
stance, giving to it a peculiar striped or punctate appearance, Ntg 
(fig. 135). 

It is not possible to give a really satisfactory account of the fate 
of the fibres which leave the red nucleus. Most probably these fibres 
lose themselves in the ventral part of the optic thalamus, as described 
by Ford. Some of them go, perhaps, to the coi-tex cerebri (Meynert), 
and it is just as possible that the red nucleus and the nucleus lenti- 
cularis are connected together (Wernicke), {cf, fig. 168). 

Other connections of the cerebellum, besides the three peduncles, 
also exist. Cerebellar roots of several cranial nerves have been 
described, but in no case are they certainly proved. Possibly the 
sensory root of the fifth receives an accession from the medullary 
centre of the cerebellum (cf. p. 294). The fibres which have been 
indicated as the cerebellar root of the auditory nerve are, probably, 
only secondary connections between the cerebellum and the large- 
celled nucleus of the nerve (p. 305 and Gig. 157). Some of the fibres, 
probably, reach the roof nucleus of the opposite side. On either side 
of the middle line a thin tract of fibres, frenulum veli medullaris 
anterioris, passes out of the region of the corpora quadrigemina into 
the cerebellum in the velum medullare anterius, beneath the lingula. 

Several divisions of the medullary Centre of the cerebellar hemi- 
spheres may be described, (1) the medullary centre of the corpus 
dentatum ; (2) the "fleece" or plexus of fibres which stands in intimate 
relation with the corpus dentatum, enclosing it in fact; (3) Stilling has 
described certain diflerent sets of fibres in the remaining greater mass 
of the white matter which are very difi&cult to distinguish ; (4) a layer, 
0*2 to 0'5 mm. in thickness, which lies in contact with the inner layer 
of the cortex of the cerebellum, following its contour, the " garland- 
like" bundle which connects the different lobules together, g (fig. 160); 
(5) in sagittal sections numerous bundles of fibres are seen cut across 
in front (brainwards) of the corpus dentatum, they belong to the great 
(anterior) cerebellar commissure ; other bundles are cut across on the 
dorsal side of the corpus dentatum, they constitute the dorsal cerebellar 
commissure. 

The medullary centre of the vermis (fig. 160) is often called 

the corpus trapezoides, a name which should be avoided, since it 
belongs to a different structure. A sagittal section through this mass 
shows the nucleus of the roof, NL This nucleus lies on a layer of 
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sagittal fibres (median sagittal basal-bundle, Bs), which can be followed 
brainwards into the fibres of the velum medullare anterius, Vma. 
On either side it is joined by the lateral longitudinal bundles of the 
roof of the ventricle. Single dark pigmented nerve-cells are also found 
between the fibres of these bundles. 

The large anterior COmmisSUrey DC, is met with on the cerebral 
side of the nucleus of the roof, separated from it by a layer of fibres, 
some 0*2 mm. broad. It is at least 0*4 mm. distant from the cortex. 
Above the anterior half of the nucleus of the roof the layer which was 
at first only 0*2 mm. in thickness increases to 1 mm. ; from here it 
extends, always diminishing in size, far into the vertical branch, Bv, 
of the arbor vitae, in which it ends in a point. Above the nucleus of 
the roof an indistinctly curved continuation of the anterior commissure, 
dcy consisting of separate bundles, cut transversely, can be followed 
close under the cortex, as far as the commencement of the horizontal 
branch, Rh. Especially in its most strongly-developed part the anterior 
commissure is split by fibres which come out of the anterior border of 
the nucleus of the roof into bundles which are fusiform when cut across 
with the long axis of the spindle placed sagittally. Frontal sections 
(fig. 131) show that not a few fibres of the anterior commissure, which 
lie on the dorsal side of the nucleus of the roof, descend in the median 
line between the nuclei of the two sides, cross one another here, and 
then, apparently, assume a sagittal course. It appears, therefore, that 
decussating and commissural fibres are intermingled in the anterior 
commissure ; and, hence, it is often termed the decussation-commissure 
(" Kreuzungscommissur"). 

The commissure of the roof nuclei* J>^ consists of a second set 
of fibres, indoptnulent of the anterior commissure. We have already 
mentioned that numerous round bundles run from one side to the 
other within the sul^tance of the nuclei of the roof; they are most 
numerous* [vrha|\Ss in their anterior portions. These rounded bundles 
of tibn^s also form the dorsal boundarv of the nuclei of the roof and 
are arraugtxl in a geutlysslojung line, so that the last of the bundles 
ar\> Kvnuid in the horix\^ntal branch. The latter portion of the roof 
c\>iuiuis»UT\\ kUs i* nothing more than the middle portion of the dorsal 
oert^WUar ovnumi$$are. 

B«^hiud v^)^^<^v^r\b to> the nucleus of the roof no transverse fibres 
unites! iuto buiullef» ar^ Ik^und iu the meduUary centre ; some such are 
fouiul hv^xrx^vvr. tiar l>ack iu the honiontal branch where it breaks up 
iwto a nuwWv v\t' *u\aUer branches ^Kislerior cerebellar commissure). 
Uxu^itudiual ^luv* are fi^Hiud almost exclusively in the medullary 
brmxehe* \>f the aH\vr v\t«ex *\^ ihat they lie in the plane of sections cut 
al ri^i ai\$W tv* ihe cv>uvv>lutk>a& Sections must be strictly sagittal 
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when the Termis is cut, while for the hemispheres they should diverge 
to the sides posteriorly. These longitudinal fibres lie in the centre of 
each medullary branch directed towards the general medullary centre ; 
on the other band, the garland-like tracts of fibres above mentioned lie 
up against the cortex. In all places where the medullary branches 
divide dichotomously, or where lateral branches come off from them 
at right angles, a thickening of the medullary substance due to an 
increase in it« connective-tissue ia visible^ In stained sections these 
spots are coloured more deeply on account of this preponderance of 
connective-tissue. 




Fig. I6IX— Sagittal aeatioti through the oerebellnm (oma miUimetera to one dde 
of the middle line. Uagn. 6.— Vma, Velnm msdullira anteriui ; Lng, Ud- 
gal* ; Le, oenUal lobule ; Bv, vODtral mtdulUr; runna ; RK, horizoiitil ditto 
Pye, pymni* oercbelli ; Vv, uvula ; No, nodnlnt ; Bt, ugitUl bual tract 
DC, anterior great ooDunisiunl deoiuutioa ; de, ita posterior prolongatioD 
Nt, nnclen* of the roof ; Dt, deconatioa of the nncleaa of the roof ; dt, ita 
poeterior proloogatioo ; g, garland-like faaoicali. 

The following OODIlSCtions of the cerebellum are almost certainly 
established; others, not sufficiently determined as yet, may also 
exist : — 

(1) With the spinal cord and the after-brain by means of the corpus 
restiformf. 

(a.) With the lateral cerebellar tract, and so with Olarke's column 
and the posterior roots of the same side. 

(6.) With the nuclei of the posterior columns of the same and the 
opposite Bide, and therefore, indirectly with the posterior roots of both 
sides. 

(c) With the olive of the opposite side. 

(2) Only slight connections with the mid-brain through (aa is sup- 
posed) the frenulum veil medullaris laterioris. 

21 
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(3) With the 'tween and fore-brains — (a.) Through the pedunculas 
pontis, and by means of the contra-lateral pes pedunculi cerebri with 
the cerebral hemisphere of the opposite side. (A portion of this con- 
nection has been described as the frontal pontine tract.) 

(6.) Through the brachiura conjunctivum with the red nucleus of 
the opposite side, and, thence, with the optic thalamus. 

(c.) Indirectly with the nucleus lenticularis through the opposite 
olive and the central tegmental tract. 

(4) With certain cerebral nerves; undoubtedly with the auditory, 
that is to say, with one of the nuclei of origin of the radix vestibularis; 
probably also with the trigeminus. 

It appears as if a direct connection between the cerebellum and the 
anterior roots of spinal nerves is wanting. One may suppose, how- 
ever, that the cerebellum is affected by stimuli coming from various 
sensory regions, and is capable under the action of these stimuli of 
influencing the release of motor impulses. 

The functions of the cerebellum can be still further explained firom 
the anatomical data given above. Of all sensory impressions it is 
chiefly those of muscular sensations which are conducted to the cere- 
bellum through the nuclei of the posterior columns (pp. 199 and 260). 
Further, this organ is intimately connected with the large-celled 
auditory nucleus from which the greater part of the vestibular nerve 
arises. We are bound to regard the semicircular canals, after the 
exact experiments of Golz, Mach, Breuer and others, as the organs of 
the sense of equilibration ; the sensations which they set up are 
transferred directly to the cerebellum for further elaboration. 

Impressions of muscle-sense and of equilibration (as well as visceral 
sensations, which may be conducted to the cerebellum through the 
lateral cerebellar tracts) do not, so fully as other sensations, help to 
make up intellectual life ; they continually, however, exert an in- 
fluence on the threshold of consciousness and so modify the movements 
of the body without needing the intervention of the cortex of the 
great brain. These sensations And a meeting place in the cerebellum 
from which they direct our movements ; the necessary force for the 
production of a co-ordinated movement is probably measured out to 
each single muscle-contraction from this centre. It can hardly be 
supposed that influences on motility which come out from the cere- 
bellum enter the cortico-muscular pyramidal tracts on their way 
through the pons, despite the close interweaving of the two systems of 
fibres, for we are bound to believe that the fibres descending from 
the cortex to the spinal cord go through the pons without interrup- 
tion. The physiological connection which the cerebellum brings about 
between certain sensory impressions and motor impulses may, 
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therefore, take place through the cortex cerebri ; or, as is more 
probable, through other parts of the great brain (fig. 140, C^). 

3. Cortex Cerebelli. — The boundary between thej^cortez and 
medullary substance of the cerebellum ia nowhere quite sharply 
LuiLrked ; at the summits of the lobules it is quite obscured ; it is more 
distinct at the bottom of the fissures (fig. 161). 

The bodies described as "granules " (cf. 
p. 127 and fig. 56) are found scattered 
about evRrywhere between the bundles of 
white fibres, although sometimes they are 
arranged in rows. Towards the surface 
they are more closely packed together, 

and constitute the gfranulap layer 

(" rust-coloured " layer, siace it is marked 
out macroacopically by ita yellow-brown 
colour). The layer of granules is thinnest 
at the bottom of the fissure, thickest at 
the summits of the convolutions. In 
France these bodies are termed my^lo- 

The granules are not disposed regu- 
larly throughout the layer; they always 
I'onstitute rounded groups where they 
are most numerous. Here and there 
amongst the gntnules a very few indubi- 
table nerve-cells are seen, fusiform or 
round in shape, pigmented, attaining to 
a maximum of 30 /& in diameter. Often these cells are quite wanting, 
and their number varies very much in different individuals. A large 
number of small cells which do not stain with hiematoxylin (" eosin- 
uells," as Senissenlco calls them) are also found in the granule layer ; 
presumably they are nerve-cells.* 

The medullated nerves of the central white substance give up their 
parallel arrangement as soon as they enter the closer layers of the 
granules to form a neat network throughout the whole breadth of the 
layer. Moreover, the spaces between the groups of granules is tilled 
up with a network of closely-felted fibres, in addition to a small amount 
of neurogleia. The felt-work consists, as ia proved, of indubitable 

* Tho Iranilator has failed to find these cella, u figured and deBcribed by 
DeniMenko, ia the corebellnm of any smiiwl, after the moat careful search witli 
the methnds recommended by him. Clomp* of grey matter, made ap for the 
moit part of noil- medullated flbm, Ue amongat Uie grannlea. They may catUy 
be miataken for group* of oella. 



ig. 161. — CroBB - section 
through a cunvolution of 
the cerebellum. Carmiiu 
ttaining. Magn, IS. 
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connective-tissue fibrils, as well as probably non-medu Hated fibres and 
the processes of the granules. [The most conspicuous of the fibres 
from the arbor vitse pass, without branching, through the granute-laj-er, 
diverging with great regularity towards the bases of the cells ol 
Pnrkinje.] 

The layer of the cortex cerebelli which follows next is distinguished 
by its peculiar large nerve-cells. They form a sheet one-cell thick, 
which invests the granular layer (figs. 161 and 163). The second or 
middle layer is, therefore, usually termed the layer of lai^e cells. 

The cella Just mentioned, named, after their discoverer, the cells of 
Purkinje, have a round, somewhat flattened, shape, like a lens or a 
melon-seed. 

The transverse diameter of these 
cells attains to about 30 fi, their 
longitudinal diameter about 38 /i^ it 
is not possible, however, to fix exactly 
the boundary between the cell and 
its peripheral process, so that the 
longitudinal diameter is usually stated 
to be somewhat greater than we have 
given it. Their thickness varies from 
L'O to 30 /t. 

Pig. ie2.-Crow-»ection through Purkinje's cells contain a laree 

a lobule of the cerebellum. , , .,, ,. .. , , .- 

WH^; «•.,..» i»o«.. 15J ""•"> °"'""' ""' ^"*""* niiclsoli- 
Ifeither nucleus nor nucleoli possess 
processes as described by Denissenko. An exceedingly delicate cell-mem- 
brane, which is described as being continued on to the cell-processes, 
is not yet proved for certain, but its existence is not improbable. 

The cell-body exhibits a striation which surrounds the nucleus as 
with a sling, and extends towards the peripheral process. It may 
be pointed out that these cells have not, as so many large cells have 
(e.g., those of the spinal cord, cortex cerebri, and optic thalamus), any 
pigment granules, or, at any rate, but very few such granules — a fact 
of physiological importance. 

Froro the jiole of the cell, whicli is turned towards the granule-layer, 
originates the so-called central process, broad at its base, and rapidly 
growing thinner, which, on account of its fineness, is soon lost amongst 
the granules (occasionally, two such processes are present).* 

Only in very fortunate preparations or after the use of the sublimate 

* (By ataining with Weigerl's luematoxylin, the central proceia can be followed 
back into a digtmct me^iullated nerre-fiLre. A well-prepared section stained in 
this way leavea very little doubt at to the connection of each cell of PurHiijt 
with an unbranched Gbre of the medullary centre.] 
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method can one follow the process farther down. In copper prepara- 
tions it tears off very easily owing to its delicacy. Hence opinions 
vary as to its ultimate fate. Koschewnikoff, SchwaJhe, and Beevor 
believe that the process goes undivided into the axis-cylinder of a 
meduUated nerve ; Denissenko, contrary to all other observers, asserts 
that it is surrounded with a medullary sheath, soon after issuing 
from the cell. It has only rarely been described as dividing. In 
recent times it has been Gol^ who has chiefly asserted that numerous 
branches leave the central process.* 

Golgi says that these lateral branches are very thin, and show a 
tendency to turn backwards towards the surface of the cerebellum ; 
and that the proper axis-cylinder process, instead of dividing dicho- 
tomously like the other processes, keeps its independence, and can 
be followed without diminution in thickness into the medullary 
substance. It is, therefore, certain only that Purkinje's 'cells are 
connected with the fibres of the medullary centre by their central 
processes, most probably it is the radially running fibres of the centre 
with which they are connected. How this happens or whether the 
granules of the granular layer play any part in this connection can- 
not as yet be said with certainty. 

A thick peripheral process, which is directed towards the surface, 
originates from the pole of each of Purkinje's cells. It belongs, how- 
ever, altogether to the layer which comes next on the outer side, the 
molecular layer, with which it will, therefore, be described. 

The granules of the granular layer extend to a certain extent into 
the large-celled layer, and even into the molecular layer. The outer- 
most of these granules are considerably larger than those which 
occur in the deeper parts of the granular layer. A not inconsiderable 
tract of medullated fibres, which appears to envelope the granular 
layer, and extends both on the inner and outer sides of the cells 
of Purkinje, stretches parallel to the surface in the direction of 
the longitudinal axis of the convolutions. A good number of con- 
nective-tissue fibres, bearing in the same direction, are seen amongst 
these nerve-fibres. Other connective-tissue fibres surround the cells 
of Purkinje in a fairly close network. 

On the whole, the large-celled layer is a very loose one [in hardened 
preparations it appears, owing to the shrinking of the cells of Pur- 
kinje, more open than is natural] ; so that sections of the cerebellum 
are prone to break across through this layer, and into it small effusions 
of blood are apt to be poured. 

* [Tho caution already given «• to the deduotions to be drawn from the qm 
of Golgi'H method should be borne in mind. It effects a precipitation of solid 
particles in the lymph paths surrounding the fibres.] 
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It should be noticed that at the bottom of the fissures the cells of 
Purkinje stand £a.r apart while they are closely packed together ftt 
the aj)ices of the convolutions. The breadth of the granular layer 
is proportional to the number of the large cells. 

It is tempting to associate this proportional relation with the 
development of the fissures and convolutions, but such an inter- 
dependence is not to be found. Kather is it the case that the number 
of Purkinje's cells is directly proportional to the extent of free surface 
exposed, since each cell has to provide for an equal segment of the 
cortical surface. Since, on the convexity, the superficial area is 
greater than it is in the concavity, the number of Purkinje's cells 
varies accordingly. The number of granules in the granular layer 
depends, as already mentioned, upon the number of large nerve-cells, 
and certainly varies as these cells vary, although as yet the physio- 
logical cobnection between the two is not cleared up. 

The most external or molecular layer (finely granular or grey 
layer) covers the whole of the surface of the cerebellum to a uniform 
depth of 0*4 mm. In it the peripheral (protoplasmic) processes of 
Purkinje's cells are distributed (fig. 163). Each process from the 
peripheral pole of the cells consists, as a rule, of a short thick trunk 
directed straight outwards towards the surface, which soon divides 
into two similar chief branches disposed horizontally. From the 
chief branches fairly strong branches come off again at right angles 
and run towards the surface. All the thicker processes which origi- 
nate from these branches (the case is different with the finest terminal 
twigs) run either parallel to the surface or else vertically to it. In 
the two middle fourths of the molecular layer they are almost 
exclusively parallel to the surface. 

A single peripheral process as just pictured is only to be seen 
distinctly on the convexity of the convolutions. The nearer we 
approach the bottom of the furrows the closer does the point of 
division of the single stem approach to the cell, until at last at the 
bottom of the fissure two horizontal processes come off separately 
from the cell (fig. 164). 

The thick branches (apart from the fine twigs which they give off 
directly) gradually dissolve into a network of excessively delicate 
fibres which extends as far as the free surface, and is best exhibited 
in its marvellous richness by Golgi's method of precipitation of silver 
or corrosive sublimate (fig. 164). [The ultimate twigs may be still 
better shown by the method of staining, first with carmine alum and 
then with Weigert's hematoxylin. They can hardly be said to taper, 
for the greater part of the branching is accomplished in the deeper 
strata of the molecular layer, and when once a terminal process 
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is constituted it runs towards the surface, where it tends to fell 
back again like spray from a fountain, maintaining a uniform dia- 
meter for a considerable distance. In the shark and other animals 
in which numerous horizontal limbs come off from the cell, these give 
rise at once to radial branches which do not subsequently divide, 
but traverse the whole thickness of the molecular layer with a gently 
undulating course.] 

If sections of the cerebellum are made at right angles to the sur- 
face, but in the direction of the convolutions, not, as in the preced- 




—Vertical iection of the 
oortex from tbe lateral iurfue 
of k osrsbollar ooDvolution. 
Carmine ttainine- Jtfnini- 90. 




Fig. IM— A Parkinje's cell expoted 
b; k lection verticsl to tbe larEkce 
and at right angles to the long 
aiia of a convolution. Oi^gft 
tfoininjr. Jfdfm. 120. 



ing case, at right angles to them, a different picture is seen. The 
lateral extension of the peripheral branches is absent ; their rami- 
fications occupy a segment of the molecular layer, not broader than 
the cell is thick. Hence it follows that the peripheral processes of 
Purkinje's cells are disposed in two dimensions only, like the stem 
and branches of an espalier fruit tree, not like the ramifications 
on all aides of a free'Standing tree ; a circumstance not without 
physiological importance. 

Medullated fibres rise out of tbe granular and large-celled layer 
into the molecular layer, and pass either directly towards the surface 
or in other directions, but they are only to be seen in the inner 
half of this layer and even there in small numbers (fig. 163). 
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Occasionally medullated fibres are seen ninning parallel to the 
surface beneath the pia mater or in the middle of the molecular 
layer {Beevor), 

Various cell - elements are scattered about 
through the molecular layer, viz., (1) the already- 
mentioned large granules (only in the deepest 
layers); (2) smaller nuclei, apparently firee; (3) 
connective-tissue cells ; (4) small cells, which are 
in all probability nerve-cells. One of the most 
important questions (which as yet has hardly 
been answered) is as to the ultimate fat« of the 
finest twigs which arise from the branching of 
the peripheral processes of Purkinje's cells. Not 
seldom they have been described as ending freely 
on the surfisice. Undoubtedly a portion of the 
terminal twigs bend round and turn inwards 
again at the surface or more deeply in the mole- 
cular^ layer. Probably when deep down in the 
layer they collect into axis-cylinders and so form 
the medullated fibres which have been already 
remarked as occurring in the molecular layer; 
or, on the other hand, they may, still in a 
non-medullated condition, enter the plexus in 
the granular layer. 

These views must, however, be regarded as 
hypothetical and intended to help us out of 
the embarrassment in which our inability to dis- 
cover such a termination of these twigs as will satisfy the physio- 
logical necessities of the case places us; the opinion here expressed is 
not by any means founded on observation. 

It is worthy of remark that not only are coarse anastomosing 
branches between the cells of Purkinje wanting, but that even the very 
finest processes of the cells fail to unite with one another, no proper 
nerve network, in the strict sense of the word, is present in the 
molecular layer. [Many preparations, especially of the cerebella of 
lower vertebrates, show brushes of fine non-medullated fibres passing 
from the granular to the molecular layer between the cells of Purkinje.] 
The arrangement of the connective-tissue of the molecular layer 
deserves especial mention. 

Between the proper vascular pia mater and the cortex cerebelli lies 
a delicate membrane (basal membrane), from which connective-tissue 
fibres with pyramidal bases start off into the substance of the cortex 
(radial fibres). It was first described by Bergniann, On account of 



Fig. 165.— A Pur- 
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by a section verti- 
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their delicacy these fibres cannot (except in new-born animals) be 
followed far into the cortex. Their existence is best proved in cases 
of pathological (I inflammatory) changes in the cortex cerebelli to 
which the more delicate tissue-elements fall a prey, while the coarser 
connective-tissue skeleton remains intact. It is, then, possible to 
convince oneself that these radial fibres traverse the molecular layer 
as far as the layer of large cells, running parallel to one another 
without dividing (cf, p. 335 and fig. 167). 

In the deeper strata of the molecular layer are found the connective 
fibres which have been already described as running parallel to* the 
surface. [Indeed, the molecular layer shows most distinctly two sets 
of striae which cross one another at right angles, viz., the radially- 
disposed processes of Purkinje's cells and a much closer system of 
tangential fibres. If a process of Purkinje is teased out it shows as it 
were an arrangement of horizontal pegs or thorns on either side, the 
adhering fragments of tangential filaments. Along the median line in 
the shark's cerebellum, and in other cases, the molecular layer is 
destitute of processes of Purkinje's cells, and the strata of tangential 
filaments are very distinct. Where these cells are absent, and the 
molecular and granular layers come into contact, the tangential fibres 
appear to pass into the granular layer. Nothing in the molecular layer 
is more conspicuous than the rectangular arrangement of its striation.] 
Nuclei are but seldom observed in these different, so-called, connective- 
tissue fibres. 

The unimportant spaces which lie between the several elements of 
the molecular layer, including the blood-vessels, are occupied by finely 
granular neurogleia. 

In all parts of the cerebellum the cortex exhibits the structure just 
described ; no local differentiae are yet known ; we may well conclude 
from this circumstance that over the whole of the cerebellum the 
function is the same. 

A striking similarity of structure is exhibited by the cortex cerebelli 
throughout the whole vertebrate series. It is not to be denied that a 
certain harmony between the size of the animal and the diameter of 
the cells of the cerebellum obtains amongst mammals. This parallelism 
affects the cells of Purkinje in the first place, but the granules also to 
a certain extent. 

Apart from these variations in size, the cortex cerebelli presents in 
mammals a remarkable uniformity in structure ; but the complexity 
of the branching system of Purkinje*s cells is nowhere else so great as 
it is in Man ; this character is most conspicuous if the human cere- 
bellum is compared with that of small mammals, especially rodents. 

The connective- tissue is more compact in the cerebellum of many 
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animals than it is in Man. In the cat the basal membrane with its 
radial fibres can b^ easily seen, and the fibres can be followed for a 
long distance into the molecular layer. 

The structure of the cerebellum of birds closely coincides with 
that seen in mammals. Tenchini and Staurenghi assert that the 
large-celled layer is very strongly developed in the eagle. Wider 
difibrences are met with when we come to other classes. In reptiles, 
amphibia, and fishes the large-celled layer is especially broad, owing 
chiefly to the numerous meduUated fibres lying parallel to the sur- 
face. In consequence, Purkinje's cells are not arranged in a single 
sheet, but lie many cells thick. Moreover, the cells just named do 
not present in the lower three classes of vertebrates the round form 
characteristic of birds and mammals; they rather tend to assume 
a much folded fusiform or triangular shape. Their peripheral processes 
ramify in a somewhat different manner to those of birds and mammals. 
After branching a few times they run directly towards the surface, 
giving off only a few latei'al branches which cannot be followed farther. 
Near the surface the connective-tissue grows so soft and loose that 
this part of the cortex often looks like a delicate lace-work. 

A further peculiarity of the cerebellum of many lower animals 
consists in the reduction of the central medullary substance to a 
minimum ; sometimes it is completely wanting in places, all the 
medullated fibres lying in the granular layer. [In plagiostome fishes 
the vermis is occupied by a large central mass of granules which sur- 
rounds the diverticulum of the ventricle, while the medullated fibres 
lie between this granular layer and the cells of Purkinje ; not beneath 
the former as in mammals. The same difference in stratification is 
seen in the hemispheres. The so-called restiform bodies of these 
animals (in reality they are parts of the cerebellum, perhaps the 
homologues of the atrophied mammalian tsenise) show a still greater 
alteration in the arrangement of the layers; for the fibres lie on the 
surface under the pia mater, while the molecular layer is placed 
beneath the ependyma of the ventricle. Reptiles exhibit a somewhat 
similar formation as far as the massing of the granular layer in the 
vermis is concerned ; but in these animals the white fibres line the 
ventricular diverticulum, forming a compact medullary layer beneath 
the lateral parts of the cerebellum, and diverging rapidly into the 
granular formation of the vermis. The number of Purkinje's cells is 
distinctly proportional to the quantity of granules, so that where the 
Itttter are thickly massed the large cells are unable to find room without 
sheering over one another.] 

The histological development of the cerebellum is fidrly well 
worked out. In Man it consists at first of a quantity of round 
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granules (gleia-granules) in which, about the middle period of embryonal 
life, a band free from granules makes its appearance, lying parallel 
to the surface, between it and the granular layer [but leaving a layer 
of granules beneath the pia mater. This layer is a conspicuous 
object in sections of cerebella from new-born animals]. This band is 
the developing molecular layer which even now presents a considerable 
likeness to the molecular layer in the adult. At the same time, or 
even a little earlier, the medullary centre, at first, of course, formed of 
non-medullated fibres only, advances towards the surface. At the end 
of the sixth month the Purkinje's cells can be usually, but not always, 
recognised along the inner border of the molecular layer. At birth 
nerve-cells are usually very visible, although their processes are as yet 
but slightly branched. 

Although the breadth of the molecular layer slowly increases, that 
of the outer granular layer remains, even up to birth, about the same ; 
only then does it begin to dwindle, and, finally, at varying periods of 
development, disappear. 

At birth the outer granular layer can be divided into two nearly 
equally broad strata. The superficial granules are for the most part 
employed in the construction of the basal membrane, while the deeper 
ones move, by and by, into the substance of the molecular layer. 

It has been already mentioned that the nerve-cells of the corpus 
dentatum cerebelli are among the earliest to be developed. At the 
sixth month they are marked out by their striking development, but 
hitherto we have been able to make no use of this circumstance for 
the explanation of their function. 

Lastly, we must notice certain small grey clumps which, if great 
care is used, can be found in many cerebella in the midst of the 
medullary substance. Usually they are very small, scarcely visible, 
or at any rate not larger than a grain of millet ; but, exceptionally, 
they may attain to a diameter of 1 cm. They contain, besides a net- 
work of fibres, irregular club-shaped nerve-cells, very similar to 
Purkinje's cells ; also granules like those of the granular layer and a 
close capillary network (fig. 166). PJUger first called attention to 
these small heterotopic collections of cortical substance. 

[The cerebellum certainly ofiers the most fisivourable opportunity 
for studying the structure of cortex, and determining what is the plan 
of formation of this tissue, for although, at first sight, its cortex 
appears unlike that of the cerebrum, there is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that the two are fundamentally dissimilar. In the cortex 
of all parts of the brain are found large nerve-cells and granules in 
varying proportion. The nerve-cells provide for the nutrition of 
descending fibres. The granules are in all probability small nerve- 
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cells borne hy the noD-medullated processes, into which ascending 
fibres break up on reaching the grey matter. Such is the trandaUn't 
theory, based upon the study of the cerebellum. The medullary 
substance of this organ contains more fibres than are needed to 
supply one to each cell of Purkinjo. Amongst the granules are 
clumps of matrix containing non-medullated fibres. Non-medulla ted 
fibres may be seen to break through into the molecular layer between 
Purkinje's cells, while the ultimate processes of these cells curve 
backwards towards the granular layer. There is no i-eason to suppose 
that the cells of Furkinje difier from the lai^e cells of the cortex 
cerebri in not giving rise to efferent fibres. On the contrary, patho- 
logical observations point to such a connection, since they are not 
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affected by ascending degenerations. Far as such a theory may be 
from giving a complete explanation of cortex formation, our concep- 
tion of this tissue is simplified by looking upon it as a field in which 
impressions received along the ascending fibres and their fibrils to 
which the granules belong, are collected after their distribution 
through the cortex by the processes of the large cells for transioissioD 
downwards to the grey matter which surrounds the central canaL] 
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4. Blood Vessels of the Cerebellum. — In Man the cerebellum 
is chiefly supplied with blood from the vertebral artery. 

Three arteries reach it on either side (c/! fig. 180). 

(1) Arteria cerebelli inferior posterior, which comes off as a rule firom 
the uppermost portion of the vertebral artery, but sometimes from 
the commencement of the basilar artery ; (2) arteria cerebelli inferior 
anterior from the basilar ; and (3) arteria cerebelli superior from the 
front of the basilar shortly before it splits into the two posterior 
cerebral arteries. The superior cerebellar artery is very constant; 
where€is the other two are often wanting, though usually on one side 
only. The anterior inferior cerebellar artery has the smallest caliber 
of the three. All three leave the main artery at right angles. Within 
the pia mater the vessels divide repeatedly, and only small delicate 
branches enter the substance of the cerebellum. From the anterior 
inferior cerebellar artery a larger branch comes off, however, and is 
directed towards the corpus dentatum, through the hilum of which it 
enters the medullary substance, arteria corporis dentati. The larger 
veins in the interior of the medullary substance of the corpus dentatum 
have been already mentioned. 

The capillary network of the cerebellar cortex shows certain pecu- 
liarities corresponding with the stratification of the nerve-elements. 

The arteries and veins enter the molecular layer vertically, and 
continue in this direction as &r as the cells of Furkinje. There the 
capillary vessels form an abundant close network with oval meshes, 
the long axes of the ovals also arranged radially as it appears. The 
upper layer of the cortex contains no capillary network (Oegg), In 
the granular layer we find a capillary network of rather narrow 
mesh. On passing on into the medullary substance, the meshes of 
the network become wider, and are elongated in the direction of the 
fibres. Larger vessels, both arteries and veins, attract attention in the 
zone of the cells of Purkinje; they run almost parallel to the surface, 
and are devoted to the nourishment of the large cells. At birth the 
cerebellum contains comparatively few, but wide, vessels; already, 
however, the peculiarities characteristic of their distribution, are 
recognisable. 

5. Pathological Changes in the Cerebellum. —On the whole 

the anatomical changes in this organ due to disease are similar to 
those which occur in the rest of the brain. In this place we shall only 
point out such as are characteristic. 

Atrophy of the cerebellum has been often described ; a distinction 
must be made, however, between a strikingly diminutive, but other- 
wise normal, cerebellum and a cerebellum in which the falling off in 
size is associated with sclerosis of its tissue. 
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Congenital atrophy belongs to the first class only, the latter diss 
of atrophies are, of course, acquired. 

Where one hemisphere of the cerebellum is atrophic the opposite 
cerebral hemisphere is usually also diminished in size. Atrophj of 
the opposite olive is almost always associated therewith. 

Embolism of a cerebellar artery is very rare. Owing to the three 
arteries of the cerebellum coming off at right angles from a much more 
considerable trunk, it will be easily understood that the embolus, as a 
rule, floats away in the basilar artery, and is not stopped until it 
reaches the posterior cerebral artery. 

Large apoplexies of the cerebellar substance are much more rare, 
too, than in other parts of the brain. This is due to the fact that in 
the cerebellum hardly any besides the very smallest arteries occur: 
the only artery of somewhat larger size, arteria corporis dentati, is 
consequently the commonest source of extended bleeding into the 
cerebellum. 

Capillary HiEMORRHAOES are sometimes met with especially in the 
cortex of the cerebellum. In these cases one can usually see that the 
little effusion of blood has spread out horizontally in the layer of 
Purkinje's cells where it found the least resistance. 

Amongst tumours found in the cerebellum the first place is occu- 
pied by tubercle. It occurs much more often in the cerebellum propor- 
tionally to its size, than in any other part of the brain. Often several 
masses of tubercle are present at the same time ; usually they originate 
in the pia mater and are sharply marked off from the surrounding 
brain-substance. They may be so large that a whole hemisphere, 
or even more, of the cerebellum is changed into a tuberculous mass. 
Glioma and carcinoma also belong to the more frequently occurring 
tumours. Passing over certain other new formations (such as 
fibromas, sarcomas, &c.) we will notice some which are interesting on 
account of their rarity, e.g., dermoid cysts {Clairat^ Irvine^ Ileimpel), 
osteomata (Ebstein) and echinococci which have penetrated fix>m the 
fourth ventricle. 

Inflammatory processes often affect the cerebellum and its 
meninges. Purulent meningitis may be of traumatic origin, but it 
is usually secondary to disease of other spots on the surfisu^e of the 
brain or on surrounding bones {e,g,, temporal bone). 

Inflammation of the substance of the cerebellum produces local 
softening of the tissue — cysts and abscesses — ^which are relatively very 
common in this organ. Sometimes a whole hemisphere is turned into 
a cyst or an abscess-sac. Diverticula of the fourth ventricle may 
develop into cysts within the substance of the cerebellum ; sometimes 
they still communicate with the cavity of the ventricle. 
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In consequence of circumscribed chronic encephalitis the nervous 
constituents of the cerebellar cortex and underlying white matter 
may come to grief almost completely, only the connective-tissue frame- 
work remaining intact; the preparation looking as if it had been 
successfully macerated. Such specimens show us the arrangement of 
the connective-tissue in the cerebellum more plainly than any others 
(tig. 167). Isolated intact nerve-fibres are, however, to be found in 
the nuclear layer and in the central medullary substance after all the 
nerve-cells have disappeared (Hess), the spaces in which the cells of 
Purkinje used to lie being still recognisable. 

Secondary degeneration may be followed far into the medullary 
substance after destruction of portions of the cerebellar cortex 
{BorgJierini) ; especially when the lesion of the cortex is quite a small 
one. A number of well-preserved fibres may also be found coming out 
of the diseased piece of cortex amongst the fibres of this degenerated 
bundle. From this it follows that of the fibres connected with the 
cerebellum some must have their trophic centres within this organ, 
others must have their trophic centres elsewhere. 

There is very little to be said about pathological changes in the 

peduncull cerebelli and the pons. 

In atrophy of one of the hemispheres of the cerebellum, degeneration 
of the corresponding brachium pontis and the same side of the pons is 
especially noticeable. Changes in the brachia conjunctiva are also 
found after extirpation of one of the hemispheres, and the existence of 
uncrossed fibres can then be demonstrated (Marchi). 

Small aneurysms are common in the arteries of the pons, and hence 
apoplexies of this region are not rare. Patches of softening and tumours 
(especially tubercle) have been repeatedly seen. Aneurysm of the 
basilar artery must have a lasting effect owing to its pressure on the 
pons. 

The pons is a favourite spot for sclerotic lesions in disseminated 
sclerosis. 

The pathology of the brachia pontis is the same as that of the pons. 
Independent isolated disease of the other peduncles of the cerebellum 
is rare. 

D. THE CEREBRUM. 

In treating of the great brain we will first describe the central grey 
masses which it contains, their intimate structure and connections with 
other parts of the brain ; then we will attempt to unravel as far as 
possible the separate tracts which occupy its medullary substance, and 
only when this has been done shall we devote a more detailed consider- 
ation to the minute structure of the cortex cerebri 
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1. THE GANGLIA OF THE GREAT BRAIN. 

(1) Thalamus Opticus.— On both free sm-fiices of the tliaUmuB, 

mesial aa well aa dorsal, a auperlioial stratum covering the grey matter 

ia to be recognised apart from the ependyma of the ventricle. On the 




Fig. 168.— Diagrammatic frontal sectioa tbrongh tfa« ere»t brain.—/'/*, FrontU 
parietal lobe ; T, tamporal loba ; /, iilaod of Beil ; //, tractos opticuB ; HF, 
Gbrea from the tegment ; JVc, nucleuB caudatui ; Th, tbalamuB opticus ; QH, 
gniiKlicii habenulie ; cHg, central gref matter ; Ce, capsula externa ; Nifi, 
nucleUB tegmonti ; Ca, corpus Bubthalamicum ; J, ui. e, the three aegmenta 
of the nucleua lenticularis ; Ci, capaula intema; C!-, claustmm ; ca, anterior 
oommiwure ; Aji, aDU [ledunculiiria ; At, aaaa lentionlaria ; Stz, atratnm zonale; 
ItotO, traoti of lihreB referred to in the text. 

mesial aur&ce this layer ia formed of grey matter, the central grey 
substance of the ventricle. On the dorsal aurface it conaista of tracts 
of white fibres, stratum zonale. 
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The central grey mutter Imiug the thalamus is a coutiuuatiou of the 
grey matter which surrounds the aqueduct and terminates in front in 
the lining of the iufiiiidibulum. Baeewards it forma the floor of the 
third ventricle, or grey commiaaure of the floor, in which t)ie chiaama 
nervorum optioorum is embedded (fig. 16). 

The central grey lining is not everywhere distinguishable from the 
true thalamic substance. It consists of a ground -substance simUar to 
that found in the masses of grey substance, and containing nerve-cells 
and fibres, the further connections of which are not known. 

The middle commissure (commiaaura mollis) is a part of the 
central grey lining and contains a considerable number of nerve-fibres, 
not united into bundles, some of which run laterally into the thalamus, 
others bend over so as to course in various directions within the 
central grey lining parallel to the wall of the ventricle. A few oT 
the fibres are continued into the inferior (inner) peduncle of the 
thalamus (FriUck, Uolliaider). 

At the very back of the tKnia meduUaris thalanii lies the ganglion 
habenulte (figs, 13, 16, 20, and 168, GH), a group of amal! nerve-cells 
not well defined in Man. Fibres from the peduncuius conarii and 
others coming out of the tcenia meduUaris enter this ganglion. Other 
Bets of fibres of the two nerve-bundles just named probably merely 
traverse or pass over the ganglion. 

A large column of fibres, usually visible to the naked eye, which 
leaves the ganglion habenulte and passes towards the base of the brain 
with a slight convexity outwards deserves especial notice. It runs 
between the eejitml grty lining and the substance of the thalamus itself 
and appears to end, as seen in frontal sections, on the mesial side of 
the red nucleus (fig. 168, / ; fasciculus retroflexus, Meynert's bundle). 
Accordmg to Forel and Gudden this bundle extends to a group of 
nerve-cells (ganglion interpedunculare) which lies in the hinder part of 
the substantia perforata posterior, and is very distinct in certain 
animals — rodenta and bats, for example. The cells corresponding to 
this ganglion are disposed in a difi'use manner Just In front of the 
commencemeut of the pons, in the middle line of the most basal part 
of the tegmental region. 

A part of the peduncuius conarii crosses over Meynert's bundle and 
joins it on its outer side. The two then extend basewards together, £. 

The pedunculi conarii have little to doiwitb the pineal gland, which 
IB only a rudimentary organ in Man. They constitute the crossed 
portions of Meynert's bundles, but it cannot be Baid for certain how 
they arise; it may bo asserted, however, that they get msny of their 
fibres from the opposite thalamus and ganglion habenulK, 3. 

DarlaehetoiUch has proved that the peduncles of the pineal gland 
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contain, in addition, fibres which form a crossed connection between 
the tractus opticus and the oculomotor nucleus (c/1 p. 289). 

The stratum ZOnale forms a coat not quite one millimeter thick on 
the upper surface of the thalamus ; it is composed of medullated fibres 
running for the most part in a sagittal direction. The following sets 
of fibres take part in its formation. 

(1) Fibres from the lateral root of the optic tract which, passing 
superficially to the corpus geniculatum laterale, spread out over the 
thalamus (p. 281). 

(2) Fibres which extend out of the occipital lobes, and, perhaps, the 
temporal lobes also, in the sagittal medullary strata, coursing forwards 
to reach the surface of the pulvinar. 

(3) Fibres out of the peduncle of the thalamus to be described 
later on. 

(4) The fibres to that part of the tcenia thalami called pedunculos 
conarii. 

The lateral boundary of the grey mass of the thalamus is not every- 
where sharply defined. Quantities of fibres stream into the thalamus 
on this side, so that grey and white matter are mixed up (stratum 
reticulatum). In animals the lateral surface of the stratum reticulatum 
is noticeable for its richness in medullated fibres (lamina medullaris 
externa). 

So far as the bundles of fibres which stream into the thalamus 
originate in the cortex cerebri, they take part in forming the COPOHA 
radiata of the thalamuSy of which the following are the principal 
constituents : — 

(1) Fibres from the frontal lobe which pass to the thalamus in a 
sagittal direction between the nucleus caudatus and nucleus lenti- 
cularis in the anterior portion of the internal capsule (fig. 168, ^). A 
bundle, very inconsiderable in size in Man, comes from the cortex of 
the lobus olfactorius (c/! p. 275). It separates from the tract of fibres 
destined for the anterior commissure, and extending farther backwards 
enters the front part of the optic thalamus. 

(2) Fibres from the parietal lobe which, piercing the posterior part 
of the internal capsule in thin bundles, sink into the lateral sur&ce of 
the thalamus. 

(3) Great bundles of fibres from the occipital lobe, and to a certain 
extent the temporal lobe also, which pass forwards in the sagittal 
medullary stratum to the thalamus (optic radiations of Gratiolet, 
posterior peduncle of the thalamus). A few of these fibres enter the 
stratum zonale in the manner already described. 

(4) The inferior peduncle (stalk) of the thalamus, which comes 
from the temporal lobe. It will be described shortly. 
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We have already mentioned the three nuclei of the thalamus (of 
which the anterior or upper is the smallest), the columna fornicis 
passing in the anterior part of the central grey lining of the ventricle 
to the front of the thalamus, and the bundle of Vicq d*Azyr (pp. 64 
and 74). Owing to this latter bundle turning a little outwards as 
it descends it diverges from the columna fornicis, leaving room for 
a sagittal tract of fibres which is not very well defined in this place 
(the inferior peduncle of the thalamus) to pass between the two, 6 
(fig. 168, see also fig. 139). 

By this peduncle fibres are conducted from the temporal lobe, and 
perhaps also from the globus pallidus, beneath the nucleus lenticularis, 
to the base of the thalamus. A part of these fibres reaches the surface 
of the thalamus and helps to form the stratum zonale ; by Wernicke it 
is termed the inner peduncle of the thalamus. Another part extends 
in the sagittal direction forwards on the outer side of the fornix, as 
has just been mentioned. The term "inferior" peduncle, and still 
more the term "internal" peduncle, is used very loosely by many 
authors. 

If the tractus opticus is dissected away from the base of the brain 
the crus cerebri is exposed as it disappears in the substance of the 
hemisphere. The structures on the base of the brain which invest 
the crus as it enters the hemisphere — sling themselves around it, as 
one might say — ^are termed collectively the ansa peduncularis, Ap 
(substantia innominata, fig. 168). The inferior stalk of the thalamus 
is an important constituent of the ansa peduncularis. 

We shall see later on that all the bundles which enter into the 
formation of the ansa peduncularis have in their disposition certain 
points in common. They all agree in passing medianwards out of 
the region which lies on the ventral side of the nucleus lenticularis, 
and, therefore, as we learn from frontal sections (figs. 138, 139, 168) 
in arching round the ventral part of the internal capsule, as the direct 
continuation of the now covered-up pes pedunculi cerebri is called. 
They closely invest this structure before they separate to pass in 
various directions beneath the thalamus. 

It has been already mentioned that fibres out of the lateral root 
of the optic tract, passing under the corpus geniculatum laterale, 
stream in a brush into the pulvinar. Connections of the thalamus 
with the anterior quadrigeminal and lateral geniculate bodies exist 
for certain ; with the nuclei lenticularis et caudatus they are probable, 
it is likely that a part of the posterior commissure is also connected 
with the thalamus. Lastly, the thalamus is united with the tegment 
and the sj)inal cord in manifold ways not yet clearly understood. 
Tlie fibres of the laminae medullares seem especially to establish these 
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oounections, of which the most important and best known are with 
the red nucleus, 5, 7 (fig. 168; cj, p. 318), and the fillet (q/1 p. 257). 
By many (Meynert, Wernicke^ &q,) the posterior commissure is looked 
upon as the commencement of the crossed tegmental connection of the 
thalamus. 

The thalamus is thus in connection with almost all parts of the 
cortex cerebri; with frontal, parietal, and occipital lobes through the 
internal capsule; with the temporal lobe through the ansa peduncu- 
laris; with the spinal cord and with the tegmental region of the 
medulla oblongata through the mesial fillet and posterior commissure ; 
lastly, with the cerebellum by the red nucleus and brachium conjunc- 
tivum. Many other connections besides those enumerated above 
certainly exist. 

With regard to the minute Structure of the thalamus, it may 
be said that the nucleus extemus is very rich in white fibres, hence 
its light colour. The nerve-cells of the thalamus are for the most 
part fairly large and strongly pigmented. 

(2) Nuclei Lenticularis et Caudatus.— The nucleus caudatus 

and the external segment of the nucleus lenticularis, which are united 
to one another in a number of ways, may be considered as modified 
portions of the cortex cerebri {see also p. 37). 

A thickening is formed in the floor of the anterior cerebral vesicle 
which constitutes the rudiment of the above-named grey masses ; even 
in the completely developed brain the putamen is continuous with 
the grey covering of the substantia perforata, which is undoubtedly 
homologous with the rest of the cortex. 

Apart from these genetical connections with the cortex, Wernicke 
has proved conclusively that fibres which are the homologues of the 
corona radiata come off from the nucleus caudatus and putamen, and 
enter, for the most part, the two inner segments of the nucleus 
lenticularis (globus pallidus), making use of it as an intermediate 
station, 8, 9, 10, 11 (fig. 168). 

The fibres coming out of the putamen collect on its mesial border 
into distinct coarse bundles which, traversing the lamina medullaris 
nuclei lenticularis lateralis, reach the globus pallidus. Corresponding 
bundles from the nucleus caudatus, crossing the anterior division of 
the internal capsule, extend both to the lateral lamella and also to 
the second segment of the nucleus lenticularis, where they agree with 
the fibres from the putamen in assuming a mesial direction {11) ; it 
is these fibres which give a radial striatlon to the globus pallidus 
when seen in frontal section. 

The two laminse medullares, to which a third plate of white fibres 
is sometimes added owing to the splitting of the inner segment of the 
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nucleus lenticularis into two, consist, as far as we can judge, of fibres 
which come, for the most part, out of the nucleus caudatus and puta- 
men, but course basewards, not taking part in producing the radial 
striation of the globus pallidus. 

According to Edinger, other bundles of fibres which come from the 
cortex of the parietal lobe, and receive their medullary sheaths at an 
earlier period than the rest of the fibres of the great brain, also take 
part in the formation of the laminsB medullares {12, IS). These fibres 
are called tegmental by Edinger, but he reckons amongst them still 
other fibres {H) which do not enter the nucleus lenticularis, but 
pass spine wards beneath the thalamus and above the red nucleus to 
join the fillet (c/ p. 257). 

Lastly, fibres are found which come out of the grey substance of the 
middle segment of the nucleus lenticularis and bend round into the 
internal lamina meduUaris ; for the sake of simplicity they are omitted 
from fig. 168. 

All the fibres which run basewards in the medullary laminse turn 
medianwards beneath the globus pallidus, from which they receive 
additions {15), In this way they form the ansa lenticularis, Al 
(better ansa nuclei lenticularis), another constituent of the ansa pedun- 
cularis. 

The interna] capsule lies mesio-dorsally to the nucleus lenticularis, 
separating it from the nucleus caudatus and the thalamus, or rather 
from the regio subthalamica (stratum intermedium). 

The ansa nuclei lenticularis as it traverses the most mesial and basal 
parts of the internal capsule comes into this regio subthalamica; further 
back it lies beneath the red nucleus on the base of the brain, near 
the middle line ; beyond this it cannot be followed with any certainty. 
Since the posterior longitudinal bundle increases quickly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ansa lenticularis, Wernicke is of opinion that it is 
connected with it by means of fibres ascending in the raphe. The 
fibres of the posterior longitudinal bundle exceed those of the ansa 
peduncularis in caliber, and hence such a connection is only possible 
on the supposition that nerve-cells are intercalated between the two 
sets of fibres. BeclUerew and Flechsig are of opinion that there is no 
connection between the ansa peduncularis and posterior longitudinal 
bundle. By these authors the ansa peduncularis is considered as 
prolonged down through the central tegmental tract as far as the 
inferior olive {c/, p. 262). It was on this ground that we described 
the nucleus lenticularis as connected with the inferior olive of the 
same side and, by this means, with the cerebellar hemisphere of the 
opposite side. 

When it is considered that the posterior longitudinal bundle is 
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meduUated much earlier than the ansa lenticularis, it will be understood 
that a direct connection between the two is impossible. 

Edvnger supposes that a considerable portion of the ansa pedoncularis 
enters the corpus^'subthalamicum. 

Still other fibres enter the regie subthalamica from the nucleus 
lenticularis, all, it is unnecessary to add, traversing the internal 
capsule. 

We have already seen the corpus subthalamicum, Cs (nucleus of 
Luys), on the dorsal side of the internal capsule in this region, and more 
in the mid-brain, above the pes pedunculi cerebri, the substantia nigra 
Soemmeringi. Fibres from the internal segment of the nucleus lenti- 
cularis enter both ganglionic masses, 16^ 17 ^ 18, They are delicate 
fibres which can be seen in frontal sections coming from the dorso- 
mesial surface of the nucleus lenticularis and traversing the internal 
capsule. The uppermost (most dorsal, 19, 20) of these fibres do not 
enter the corpus subthalamicum itself, but collect, afber passing the 
internal capsule, into a compact bundle which constitutes the dorsal 
portion of the capsule of the corpus subthalamicum and enters the red 
nucleus according to Wernicke (tegmental bundle from the nucleus 
lenticularis). 

The ventral part of the capsule of the corpus subthalamicum is, 
according to Kahlery formed of fibres which originate in the nucleus 
lenticularis and join in part the ansa lenticularis. 

The ansa nuclei lenticularis and the inferior peduncle of the optic 
thalamus together make up the ansa peduncularis (cf. p. 339). A 
system of fibres is supposed to push its way between these two 
systems (posterior medullary lamina of the tegment), which Meyneri 
regards as passing over into the posterior longitudinal bundle. 

The external capsule, if it sends any fibres into the nucleus lenti- 
cularis, sends to it but inconsiderable tracts ; hence in hardened 
preparations it is very easy to peel ofi* the external capsule from the 
nucleus lenticularis ; often this occurs as the result of hsemorrhage in 
this region. 

All the tracts which turn spinewards afber leaving the nucleus 
lenticularis reach the tegment. Although not proved it must be 
regarded as most probable that the nucleus lenticularis is con- 
nected with the crusta. Fibres which, coming out of the lamins 
medullares, as well as fibres from the nucleus itself, and enter the 
inteiiial capsule, in which they mingle with peduncular fibres, may 
perhaps be looked upon as establishing this connection. 

With the exception of the fibres already described as passing through 
the nucleus lenticularis very little is yet settled as to the connections 
of the nucleus caudatus. We have some right to believe, howeyer, 
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that fibres pass from the nucleus caudatus directly to the crusta vid 
the internal capsule, and by this route reach the region of the pons 
(forming part of the frontal pontine tract, p. 254). 

Very extensive connections of the nuclei lenticularis et caudatus 
with the cortex cerebri are described by Meynert, He thinks that 
fibres from the frontal and parietal lobes reach the nucleus caudatus 
by way of the internal capsule. Such connections with the cortex 
have, however, been most emphatically set aside by Wernicke and 
other recent writers on the subject, at any rate as f&r as concerns the 
outer segment of the nucleus lenticularis and the nucleus caudatus. 
The fibres seen by Meynert are regarded as at the utmost only 
fibres which are passing through the nucleus lenticularis, not ending 
in it. Only in animals can it be proved that the bundles of fibres 
in question by no means all pass through the nucleus lenticularis 
(KouxUewski) ; further, it is admissable to believe that the great grey 
masses of the putamen and nucleus caudatus are connected with other 
parts of the cortex cerebri by means of ''association fibres" just in 
the same way as the other several portions of the cortex are united 
with one another. 

More detailed investigations into the minute Stmcturo of the 
ganglionic masses just described, to which in this connection may be 
added the nucleus subthalamicum and substantia nigra, are still 
desirable. 

(a.) Nucleus Caudatus — In that part of its head which lies upon 
the interna] capsule fibres that have streamed in from behind and 
below can be followed far towards its upper surface. Most of its 
nerve-cells are small, round, or fusiform. 

(b,) Nucleus Lenticularis.— Not only is the outer tegmentof this 
nucleus like the nucleus caudatus in colour, but it also agrees with it 
in minute structure. The bundles of nerve-fibres which collect towards 
the lamina medullaris externa have ah'eady found mention. The 
lighter colour of the globus pallidus depends upon a difierenoe in 
quality in the ground-substance, although it would be difficult to 
define this difference histologically. It chiefly depends, however, 
upon the yellow pigment which its moderate-sized nerve-cells contain, 
as well as upon the number of medullated fibres which traverse the 
two inner segments of the nucleus lenticularis. 

(c.) Corpus subthalamicum, mentioned first by Luya and de- 
scribed in greater detail by Farel, Its greatest thickness amounts to 
^ to 4 mm., its breadth to 10 to 13 mm., its sagittal diameter to 
7 to 8 mm. Its shape is that of a lens, lying on the pes pedunculi 
cerebri. 

This body is characterised histologically by a close network of the 
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very finest medullated fibres, amongst which coarse fibres are almost 
wholly wanting. Multipolar nerve-cells of moderate size containing 
light brown pigment are scattered about its substance. Only a few 
regions in the central nervous system are distinguished by so close 
a capillary network as the corpus subthalamicum ; it possesses this 
latter character in most animals — the dog, amongst others. 

(d,) Substantia Nigra Soemmeringi.— This substance contains 

spindle-shaped nerve-cells of moderate size, containing in Man little 
lumps of dark-brown pigment. From one-third to one-half of the oeU 
is usually filled up with this pigment, which does not appear until 
extra-uterine life. The cells of the locus coeruleus are distinguished 
from those of the substantia nigra by their round vesicular form and 
greater diameter. Pigment is never present in the cells of the sub- 
stantia Soemmeringi in animals. 



2. THE MEDULLARY CENTRES OF THE GREAT BRAIN. 

The greatest extent of this mass of medullary substance, so con- 
siderable in size in Man, is seen in a section carried through the 
centrum semiovale Vieussenii on a level with the corpus callosunL 
It is made up of three systems of fibres : — 

(1) Fibres which extend from the cortex cerebri to the ganglionic 
masses of the 'tween-brain, or deeper down to the mid-brain, hind- 
brain, after-brain, and spinal cord : the corona radiata. 

(2) Fibres which connect identical areas in the two hemispheres: 
commissural fibres. 

(3) Fibres, some shorter, some longer, which bring different spots 
in the cortex of the same hemisphere into functional association; 
collectively we shall term them " association fibres " [fibr® propria]. 

So few medullated fibres are found in the human cerebrum at 
birth that it looks grey and gelatinous. Between the second and 
third week after birth the pyramidal tract begins to myelinate. In 
sagittal sections it is easy to see how this tract extends from the 
internal capsule towards the two central convolutions, beneath which 
it forks, ansa Kolandica (Parrot). After the first month the occipital 
lobes begin to whiten, after the fifth month the frontal lobes; but 
the myelination of the fibres of the great brain is not completed until 
after the ninth month of extra-uterine life {Parrot), 

(1) Corona Radiata* — The fibres of the corona radiata, considered 
as a whole, converge like an open fan towards the internal capsule — 
a crown of rays may be shown in dissected preparations, to rest 
upon the 'tween-brain. The region next above the internal capsule. 
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where the fibres coming from various places meet, the stalk of the 
fan, is termed the pedunculus coronsB radiatse. 

The following more important parts of the corona radiata may be 
distinguished : — 

(a.) From the anterior part of the frontal lobe, the frontal pontine 
tract and the anterior peduncle of the thalamus. 

(6.) From the central convolutions and neighbouring areas, the 
pyramidal tract and perhaps also Edinger^s tegmental system of 
fibres, as well as bundles for the thalamus. 

(c.) From the posterior parts of the parietal lobe and also from the 
occipital lobe, fibres for the thalamus (running chiefly in its posterior 
peduncle), as well as fibres for the external geniculate and anterior 
quadrigeminal bodies, and also for the posterior part of the hinder 
segment of the internal capsule (sensory tracts of the sagittal medullary 
stratum). 

(d,) From the temporal lobe, fibres for the thalamus, a part of 
which run in its inferior peduncle, while others join the sagittal 
medullary stratum. Of the last division the majority are probably 
not meant for the thalamus, but for the back of the internal capsule 
and so for the crusta. Fibres seem also to extend from the temporal 
lobe to the internal geniculate body. 

Beside these most important constituents of the corona radiata, it 
contains others which are not as yet sufiiciently determined. The 
fibres which pass from the nucleus caudatus and the putamen into the 
globus pallidus, some of the medullated fibres on the basis of the 
tractus olfactorius, as well as part of the fornix, must be considered as 
equivalents of the corona radiata. 

To what we have already said about the anatomical disposition of 
the fornix (p. 73), something must still be added here. 

The fornix contains many fibres which originate in the region of 
the comu Ammonis and seem to end in the corpus mammillare, being, 
therefore, analogous to the fibres of the corona radiata. A small 
portion of the fornix which streams on to the septum pellncidum 
[prsBcommissural fibres of Huxley] ought to be reckoned as fibres of 
association, since the septum pellucidum belongs to the cortex. 

Each corpus mamillillare is, according to Gndden, divided into 
two separate ganglia — a mesial one containing small cells and a lateral 
one containing large nerve-cells. A large part of the columna fomicis 
(called its radix) pushes itself between the two ganglia, partly to 
enter their substance, partly to form their capsule.* 

[* The translator has submitted a theory which be thinks deserves mentioD, 
although anything like a discussion of the evidence upon which it is based would 
be out of place in a text-book. He looks upon the fornix as containing the con- 
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Out of the mesial ganglion arises the bundle of V icq d'Azjr (ascend- 
ing cms of the fornix of Meynert) which first ascends directly and 
then bends more anteriorly to terminate in the tuberculum anterios 
of the thalamus. If, in the corpus mammillare, a simple turning over 
of the radix columnse fomicis into the bundle of Yicq d'Azyr is not 
probable, an undeniable relationship between these two tracts never- 
theless exists. A smaller bundle extending backwards to the t^ment 
arises in the mesial ganglion. 

The lateral ganglion also sends a bundle of fibres backwards to 
the tegment (pedunculus corporis mammillaris, MeynsrVs tegmental 
bundle of the corpus mammillare). In the rabbit it lies quite 
superficially on the inner border of the crusta ; in Man it is situate 
more deeply. It is pierced by fibres of the oculomotor nerve, Fcm 
(fig. 135). 

Sometimes a bundle, about 1 mm. broad^ is seen stretching, quite 
superficially, from the corpus mammillare over the tuber cinereum, 
and disappearing beneath the chiasma some 4 or 5 mm. from the 
mesial border of the crusta (Lenhossek), This bundle, stria alba 
tuberis, turns outwards beneath the tractus opticus, to the fornix of 
which it ought to be regarded as a detached fisiiSciculus. 

Lenhossek describes yet another bundle of fibres arising in the 
medullary covering of the corpus mammillare. It passes more deeply 
through the tuber cinereum in a sagittal direction forwards, and 
spreads out into the substantia perforata. 

(2) Commissural Fibres of Cerebpum.— By means of the corpus 

callosum and anterior commissure, a connection is effected between 

tinoation of the olfactory tract, chiefly on the following grounds : — (1) There is a 
great similarity of minute structure between the olfactory bulb and the sheath of 
grey matter (fascia dentata), which invests the margin of the cortex where it ii 
folded over in the hippocampus. (2) The fascia dentata is continued up beneath 
the fimbria (posterior pillar of the fornix) for a distance varying apparently with 
the acuteness of the animaPs sense of smell. (3) The fornix is of very much 
smaller cross-section in the anosmatic marine mammalia than it is in animals with 
a moderate seose of smelL (4) There is reason to think that, in mammals, the 
cerebral hemisphere twists over upon itself during its growth (<^. Appendix A) in 
such a way that the olfactory tract would necessarily be folded, like the fornix, 
around the peduncles. (5) In reptiles, and other low vertebrates in which this 
rotation has not occurred, the olfactory tract is connected with the grey matter 
lining the third ventricle which seems to be homologous with the front of the 
thalamus. (6) Unless the olfactory tract has such a connection with the central 
grey tube, the corpus mammillare, and front of the thalamus having the same 
relation to the olfactory tract as the corpus geniculatum and back of the thalamus 
have to the optic tract, the first nerve differs from all other nerves in being immedi- 
ately connected with the cortex cerebri; in all other cases sensory nerves find 
their primary centres in the central grey tube.] 
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identical spots on the cortex of the two hemispheres; in Man, at 
any rate, it looks as if each individual area on the general surface of 
the great brain was without exception united to its corresponding 
contra-lateral area. It is not, however, certain that the commissural 
system for the several regions of the cortex is everywhere equally 
wel] -developed. [Sherrington finds that secondary degenerations in 
the corpus callosum do not extend from the injured area directly to 
the homologous spot on the opposite hemisphere, but show a tendency 
to spread out.] 

(a.) Corpus Callosum. — From that part of the corpus callosum 
which can be exhibited by simply drawing aside the two hemispheres 
and exposing the bottom of the great longitudinal fissure, the fibres 
stream into the two hemispherea In this free portion of the corpus 
callosum the fibres run horizontally, but soon after entering the 
hemispheres they diverge upwards and downwards to the parts of the 
cortex for which they are destined. Since the cerebral hemisphere 
exceeds the corpus callosum in length {cjl fig. 29), it is clear that all 
the fibres of the latter cannot continue in the same frontal plane; 
but both at its front and back the fibres must form arches as they 
curve round to the front of the frontal and the back of the occipital 
lobe respectively. In front, at the genu corporis callosi, the fibres 
destined for the frontal lobes of the two hemispheres form the forceps 
anterior. The streaming out of the fibres of the rostrum corporis 
callosi into the convolutions of the two sides, may be termed with 
Henle the white commissure of the floor (commissura baseos alba). 

Since the splenium is only the rolled up posterior edge of the 
corpus callosum, chiefly the fibres for the back parts of the hemisphere 
come off from it. They run off on either side as a strong white 
column in the same kind of curve as those for the anterior parts of 
the brain forming the forceps posterior. The external capsule receives 
a considerable number of fibres from the corpus callosum; on their 
way to it they have to cross fibres intended for the internal capsule 
{cf. figs. 21, 138, L39). The great bundles of fibres which come off 
from the back of the corpus callosum, form, as they curve backwards, 
the outer wall of the lateral ventricle in its posterior and inferior 
horns (tapetum). 

It may be regarded as certain that the corpus callosum provides 
for the whole of the surfieu^ of the cerebrum, with the exception of 
the inferior and anterior portions of the temporal lobes and the 
olfactory lobes (traotus olfactorii). 

Since no single fibre can be isolated in its whole course from a 
certain spot on the cortex in one hemisphere to the corresponding spot 
on the opposite hemisphere^ it will be readily apprehended that from 
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time to time a voice is raised in &vour of a different meaning for this 
part of the brain. In particular is it asserted by many people 
[especially ffam{lt(m\ that the corpus callosum represents a great 
crossed communication between the cortex and the opposite internal 
and external capsules. 

Complete or partial deficiency of the corpus callosum has been 
repeatedly observed in Man. In lower mammals the corpus callosum 
is but weakly developed ; in monotremes and edentata as well as the 
submammalian vertebrates it is almost completely wanting. 

[Oabom has shown that the corpus callosum is present in all 
vertebrates. It is, however, the commissure of the cortex par 
excellence, and when this formation is rudimentary the corpus callosum 
is equally undeveloped.] 




Pig. 169.— Diagram of the associating tracts of the cortex cerebri.— P/*, Frontal 
pole; PTt temporal pole; PO, occipital pole; Fa^ fasciculus arcuatos ; Fu^ 
fasciculus UQcinatus ; Fliy fasciculus longitudinalis inferior ; Op, faacicoliis 
occipitalis perpendicularis. 

(6.) The anterior COmmiSSUrey which is an accessory to the 
corpus callosum for the connection of the cortex of the ol&ctory lobes 
and parts of the temporal lobes, has already been described in detaiL 

(3) Fibres Connectingr togrether Different Areas on the same 

Hemisphere. — It is necessary to distinguish between short fibres 
which connect together neighbouring cortical regions and long or 
considerable tracts which unite together parts of the cortex situate 
some distance away from one another. Collectively the two sets of 
fibres are spoken of as belonging to association-systems, since they are 
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regarded as systems for bringing into functional connection distant 
parts of the brain and so providing the mechanism for concerted actions. 
It would be more convenient if commissural fibres, as well as association 
fibres, were included in a single group, so that all the homodesmotic 
fibres of the cerebral cortex which have an analogous function were 
classed together. 

The short fibres which unite neighbouring convolutions are to be 
seen in properly prepared dissections, arching beneath the cortex at 
the bottom of the fissures ; Amold^s fibrse arcuatse seu proprise. 

Amongst the long association-bundles (fig. 169) which may be demon- 
strated by defibering are reckoned : — 

(a.) Fasciculus uncinatus, Fu, at the entrance of the Sylvian fossa, 
extending from the inferior frontal convolution to the gyrus uncinatus 
and the apex of the temporal lobe. 

(b.) The fasciculus longitudinalis inferior, Fli, which is of all the long 
association-bundles the most easily demonstrated, runs as a broad tract 
from the anterior part of the temporal to the apex of the occipital lobe. 

(c.) The fasciculus arcuatus, Fa (seu longitudinalis superior), consists 
of sagittally-disposed fibres, beneath the inferior and middle frontal 
convolutions, running partly towards the occipital lobe and partly 
arching round towards the apex of the temporal lobe ; it is not easy, 
however, to make a good preparation of this tract. 

(d.) The cingulum is an arched tract which lies in the medullary 
substance of the convolution of the same name. For the greater part 
of its course the cingulum lies up against the corpus callosum along 
the line of junction of its body and its radiating fibres. In frontal 
sections of the brains of animals it can, as a rule, be recognised by its 
circular cross-section. 

(e.) The perpendicular occipital fasciculus of Wernicke, Op {cf. fig. 21, 
Fov), descends from the upper angle of the inferior parietal lobule 
vertically to the lobulus fusiformis. 

On the outer side of the cingulum we come upon the place where 
the fibres of the corpus callosum and the internal capsule meet one 
another at right angles and interlace. It is immensely difiBlcult in 
this region to distinguish individual tracts of fibres ; farther outwards 
these two sets of fibres are more in accord as to their course. 

The fibres of the external capsule have a fan-shaped, downwardly- 
converging course, corresponding to the disposition of the convolutions 
of the island of Reil. They seem to belong exclusively to the cortex 
of the island and to have nothing to do with the lateral segment of the 
nucleus lenticularis. Some of the fibres extend, as already mentioned, 
towards the corpus callosum. 
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3. CORTEX CEREBRI. 

The wall of the anterior cerebral vesicles, both primary and 
secondary, but especially the latter, develops into the grey substance 
of the cortex cerebri. Certain parts of the developed wall of the 
anterior cerebral vesicle do not seem to enter into the formation of the 
superficial layer of the great brain; nor do they either in date of 
development or in histological characters agree with the cortex cerebri 
in the stricter sense of the term. Further, embryological observations 
are necessary to justify the conception that they really are homologous 
with the cortex. We have already made the acquaintance of some of 
these portions of the brain which do not look at the first glance as if 
they ought to be accredited to the cortex — viz., the grey substance of 
the tractus olfactorius, the nucleus caudatus, and the putamen. 

If we cut, no matter where, at right angles into the sur&oe of the 
hemisphere, the cortex (in the limited sense of the word) appears as a 
dark bordering band. The breadth of this band not only varies in 
different individuals, but in the same brain it depends upon the 
locality. It varies from 1*5 mm. to 4 mm., and is usually thicker at 
the apex of the convolutions than it is in the fissures. Its maximum 
breadth is attained at the upper part of the central convolutions and 
in the lobus paracentralis, its minimum near the occipital poleu In 
old age, with advancing atrophy of the brain, the diminishing thick- 
ness of the cortex is very noticeable. 

Even in microscopical observation of fresh brains a stratification of 
the cortex parallel to the surface is evident, owing to the difierent 
colour of its layers. The differences in colour of the several layers 
are not equally distinct in all brains or in all parts of the cortex of 
the same brain. 

Kolliker distinguished an outer white, middle grey, and inner yellow- 
ish-red layer. The narrowest of the three is the white layer on the 
surface, the other two are about equally broad. Between the two 
inner layers lies a not well-defined white band, while another band, 
or even two bands, sometimes occupy the middle of the inner layer ; 
these are known as Baillarger*s stripes (outer and inner). Hence 
the reader will gather that Baillarger distinguished six layers in the 
cortex. 

This stratification is most likely to be seen in the superior frontal or 
anterior central convolutions. In the neighbourhood of the calcarine 
fissure, extending a little into the surrounding convolutions, e8|)ecially 
the cuneus, Baillarger's outer stripe although narrow is sharply 
marked and easily seen in all brains (fig. 27). It has received the 
name in this locality of Vicq d'Azyr's stripe owing to its deecrip- 
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tion for the first time by thia anatomist. Before liim, however (on 
February 2, 1776), Geiinari saw this band ttftversiiig the cortex, 
"tineola albidior admodum eleganter," and described it very esactly, 
considering the topograpliicol knowledge of the time. He figured it 




Fig. 170.— Tertico] wction tbrongh the btunan oartex oonbri whept it coven i 
potterior port of the middle (roiit»l conTolntion. Oarmint Maliitfv- Maipi- S 

Fig. 171. —Cortex of tlie lobulna pftracentnUiB. 

Fig. I7Z.— C'ortux of the uanQus id the Q«aun oaloKrtna. 

Fig. 1T3.— Cortoi o( t!iD gynw cingnli.— OH, Corpuf eallomm ; Jj/r, imltiHi 
griwnin 1 Sllm, atri* lonptudinalia medialia. 

Fig. 174. — Cortax of the ■ubicnliiin comn Ainmonii[Bt ili moBt prqjeotiiie part. 
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as well as the other stripes of Baillarger. It would, therefore, be 
only just to re-christeu Yicq d'Azyr's stripe at any rate as Guzman's 
stripe (lineola albida Gennari). 

Just as with the naked eye the appearance of the cortex is not the 
same in all regions, so we find that (unlike the cortex cerebelli) its 
microscopic structure varies in its several parts. An exact account of 
all the local differences in minute structure in the cortex cerebri is 
not yet available, although the more important details with regard to 
certain regions have been described. 

We will commence our description with a section taken firom the 
posterior end of the middle frontal convolution, and subsequently 
point out the more important features by which other regions are 
distinguished. The stratification visible with the naked eye in the 
cortex of a fresh brain is produced by the arrangement of the various 
tissue-elements of which it is composed, not, it is true, in definite 
strata, but still in layers with a certain amount of regularity. 

The layers of the cortex cerebri are usually classified according to 
the form, size, and distribution of their nerve-cells. We shall, there- 
fore, study first a carmine-coloured preparation. The direction in 
which the section is cut should be such that the nerve-fibres which 
stream into the cortex are divided, as far as possible, in the direction 
of their course. This direction can be determined by breaking a 
small piece of hardened brain including a portion of medullary sab- 
stance. The plane of cleavage corresponds to the direction of the 
bundles of fibres, as can be seen by the characteristic radial striation. 

Immediately beneath the pia mater which limits it towards the 
epicerebral space, a layer 0*25 mm. thick is met with (neurogleia layer, 
stratum moleculare, ependyma-formation), in which small ganglion- 
cells are scattered about irregularly in an apparently homogeneous 
ground-substance (fig. 170). On its outer border is to be seen a 
narrow stratum (10 to 30 ^b in thickness) consisting exclusively of a 
close connective-tissue feltwork containing many Deiters' cells. It 
gives to the preparation when slightly magnified a dark contour. 

The second layer (of small pyramidal cells, outer nerve-cell layer) 
is about as thick as the molecular layer from which it is sharply 
marked otif. It contains a great number of nerve-cells, not more 
than 10 ^b in lieight, closely packed together. They are for the most 
part pyramidal in shape, the apices of the pyramids being directed 
towards the surface. 

The third layer, 1 mm. thick (layer of large pyramids, formation of 
the cornu Ammonis, middle nerv'e-cell layer), is not well marked off 
from th(j preceding one. 

The pyramidal cells become more widely separated from one another. 
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and larger in size the farther we descend from the surface, so that 
the largest (as much as 40 a& in breadth) are to be looked for deepest 
down. These large cells afford us the best opportunity of studying 
the peculiarities of pyramidal 
cells (figs. 55 and 175). 

The pyramid may be imagined 
as evolved from a fusiform cell. 
The spindle-cell must be sup- 
posed to be placed radially to 
the surface; it gives off two 
terminal processes, the outer 
one of which is very gradually 
derived from the cell-body, being 
formed indeed by a tapering off 
of its substance ; it can be fol- 
lowed a long way towards the 
surfiskce. The other process origi- 
nates more suddenly from the 
cell with which it is connected 
by a conical base ; it turns 
directly towards the medullary 
substance, but cannot, as a rule, 
be followed far. Besides these 
two chief processes the cell gives 
off a number of secondary pro- 
cesses (from 4 to 12). The 
largest and most regularly dis- 
posed of these come off from 
the deepest part of the cell- 
body which gains, therefore, a 
considerable girth. The cell ac- 
quires in this way the shape of 
a cone or pyramid with its point 
directed outwards. 

The processes are named in 
terms applicable to this P3rra^ 
midal shape. The first of the 
chief processes which runs to- 
wards the periphery is named 
the apical process, the other 

one which passes deeply, the ng. m.-Pjr„M^ cenh<m. tU cortex 
basal process. The accessory g^y^ Meremy preparatUm. Magn. 
processes which come off from 200 

23 
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the circumference of the base are named lateral basal processes, all the 
rest are simply lateral processes. 

The apical process can be followed, sometimes as far as the layer 
of small pyramids, but hardly ever into the molecular layer. On its 
way from the cell it gives off a variable number of side branches, 
which have somewhat thickened bases and lie at right angles to the 
apical process, dissolving farther on into the finest possible network. 
The chief process thus becomes gradually thinner and more delicate, 
and finally takes part, as may be supposed, in the formation of the 
network just named ; that this is the way in which it ends must, 
however, be considered as by no means settled. 

The middle basal process, which is often very difficult to find, is 
supposed to be continued directly into a medullated fibre, and hence 
is termed the axis cylinder process. It either possesses no side branches 
or but very few, and does not decrease in thickness in its course. The 
axis-cylinder process is supposed, in exceptional cases, to come off 
from the side of the cell. Even under the most favourable conditions 
it is only rarely ])ossible to prove that it passes directly into a meduL 
lated fibre. 

The accessory processes are distinguished from the chief processes 
by the manner of their division, which is dichotomous; only after con- 
tinued forking do they end in the network. 

The protoplasm of the pyramidal cells is finely granular ; sometimes 
a delicate striation can be recognised. A little clump of light-yellow 
pigment is always found in the cell, usually nearer to its base than 
apex. The nucleus is round or oval, or imitates on a diminished scale 
the pyramidal form of the cell. Cells with round and cells with 
pyramidal nuclei occur side by side. It is not yet ascertained whether 
this difference in the form of the nucleus is associated with a diflference 
of function or is only a result of hardening. 

The nucleolus is conspicuous owing to its high refraction. 

Owing to the manner in which the apical process arises it is im- 
possible to determine the length of the cell ; the division between its 
body and the apical process being an arbitrary one. 

The nerve-cells of the cortex cerebri, especially the pyramidal cells, 
are, on various grounds, considered as concerned in carrying out 
psychical functions. It is very probable that the largest pyramids 
have a j)sychomotor rdle. 

It will be easily understood that special attention has been directed 
towards any possible alterations in their structure which might lead 
to a disturbance of their normal function. The investigation suffers 
from the circumstance that as yet our knowledge of the normal 
structure of a nerve-cell is so incomplete that only the wider de- 
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partures from this normal structure can be recognised as such. 
It seems, however, important (for the reason just given) to look a 
little more closely at these elements. 

A pericellular space of varying breadth surrounds the larger pyra- 
midal cells. It often contains from one to five lymphoid cells 
[leucocytes]. 

The nerve-fibres come up from the medullary centre in close bundles 
easily seen in carmine preparations ; they pass outwards towards the 
surface in regular order to lose themselves one after another in the 
neighbourhood of the third layer. The spaces between the groups of 
nerve-fibres are occupied by nerve-cells arranged in columns. 

Not a few connective-tissue cells (spider cells) with many processes 
are found throughout the whole thickness of cortex; they are seen 
most distinctly in the zone of the large pyramids. 

The fourth layer of the cortex (layer of small irregular nerve-cells, 
granule formation, mixed nerve-cell layer) is about 0*3 mm. wide in 
the section under description. The spaces between the radiating 
bundles, which now contain more fibres, are occupied by small 
cells still arranged in columns. These cells are about 8 to 12 /e* 
in diameter, round, angular, or irregular in shape, and indubitably 
nervous. Very little can be alleged with certainty as to the number 
and further course of their processes. It may be noticed that similar 
cells are to be found scattered irregularly through all the layers of the 
cortex. Not a few large pyramids, and small pyramids, too, are met 
with amongst the small polygonal cells. 

In the fifth layer the bundles of medullated fibres^coming from the 
centre claim the largest share of space. The small irregular cells 
become rapidly sparser, but the fourth layer is not marked off sharply 
from the fifth. In the fifth layer cells of moderate size make their 
appearance, presenting every gradation of form from spindles to 
pyramids (layer of fusiform cells, claustral formation). Since, for the 
most part, they correspond in direction with the medullated fibres, a 
single process, similar to the apical process of the pyramid cells, is 
seen as a rule ; especially at the bottom of the fissures, however, it 
often happens that these cells lie parallel with the surface. In this 
situation the layer is narrow and sharply-marked off from the 
medullary substance; whereas at the apex of the convolutions the 
cells spread into the medullary substance, from which the cortex is 
not, therefore, clearly limited. 

The carmine method teaches us little with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the FIBRES IN THE CORTEX; One of Weigert's methods must 
be used for this purpose. It is chiefly in pathological cases that we 
desire to obtain exact information as to their relative abundance. 
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Still it often happens that, despite the most careful preparation 
(pieces of the brain being put to harden a few hours after death), 
sections stained according to Weigert's method do not give such 
complete information with regard to the arrangement of the nerve- 
network in the upper layers of the cortex as we desire. 

Friedmann has devised the following more reliable modification of 
Weigert's method : — 

Small pieces of the brain as fresh as possible are put into a fixing 
medium similar to those given on p. 6. It should consist of 

Osmic acid 2 per cent, solution, . . .2 parts. 
Chromic acid 1 per cent, solution, . . .7 parts. 
Acetic acid, 0*2 to 0*5 parts. 

In this mixture the pieces lie for about a day (five hours to one day 
according to circumstances) ; after a short washing in water they are 
hardened further in strong alcohol, and then in a few days embedded 
in celloidin. The sections, when cut, are placed for two and a-half to 
three hours in alum-hsematoxylin in an incubator at 30" to 45® C. 
Differentiation is usually effected, as in Weigert's method, in potassic 
ferridcyanide in seven to fifteen minutes. If they remain for a longer 
time in the differentiating fluid some of the fibres are discoloured, 
but the rest come out so much more distinctly that it is often worth 
while to leave the sections in the ferridcyanide if they are afterwards 
to be examined with high powers. Exner discovered the great wealth 
of meduUated fibres in the cortex, especially in its uppermost layer, 
by means of his osmic acid method (p. 12), which can be employed 
when permanent preparations are not needed. 

Sections stained as above described (Weigert and Freidmann's or 
Exner's methods) exhibit, just beueath the pia mater, a border of con- 
nective-tissue, a (fig. 176), destitute of nervous elements. Beneath this, 
corresponding to the outer half of the stratum moleculare (1) follows 
a layer (6), almost entirely occupied by meduUated fibres. Most of 
these fibres are thin, but some coarse ones occur amongst them ; they 
run parallel with the surface, tangential to the arc which the convolu- 
tion forms (tangential border zone, zonal fibres). In the inner part 
(c) of the molecular layer is found a moderately close network of fine 
meduUated fibres crossing one another at various angles. 

A similar network {d) occupies the layer of small pyramids {2). 

In tlie layer of large pyramidal cells {3) the fibres are arranged 
radially ; they are collected into bundles which are more definite in 
its deeper parts. In the middle of this layer a region (/) is found, 
which appears in preparations made according to Weigert's method 
as a dark band, the number of interlacing fibres being very great^ and 
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the feltwork close. This layer correaponds to the outer Btripe of 
Baillar^r. 

Id the area marked g, which corre- 
sponds partly to the fourth and partly 
to the fifth layer of the cortex, the 
radial fihres are not only close-set and 
conspicuouB, but the bundles contain 
more thick fibres than they do farther 

In the middle of the fourth layer 
the network of fibres again becomes 
closer, making a second dark band. A, 
which corresponds to Baillarger's inner 
strijie; it is narrower and less marked 
than the band,/ 

We have already seen in carmine 
preparations that the fibres which radi- 
ate outwards from the medullary centre 
occupy the greater part of layer 5. 

The layer marked t, therefore, corre- 
sponds to the deepest part of the fourth, 
and the whole of the fifth layer. 

In our description of the cortex 
cerebri we have followed Meynert, in 
recognising five layers as the typical 
arrangement Certain of the layers 
may be again divided, as we have seen. 
The fourth and fifth layers are not 
always clearly distinguishable, and, 
consec[uently, many anatomista rank 
them as one (the layer of small nerve- 
cells, or inner nerve-cell layer). 

SchwaUie recognises two chief zones, 
of which the inner comprises the 
bundles of radiating fibres, while in 
the outer, which is of about the same 
thickness, the bundles quickly fall to 
pieces. Baillarger's outer stripe, / (fig. 
1T6), about forms the boundary be- 
tween the two, which falls, therefore, 
iu the middle of the third layer, not, 
as often stated, in the line between the 
second and third layers. 




Fig. 176— Cortei cerebri {fron- 
tal lobe). WeiijerfB colouring. 
Magn. SO.— P. Pia mater; IS, ■ 
Meynert'a flva Uyen ; a, layer 
of Boperficial coniiective-tiMaa } 
b, layer of tangentUl medaUatad 
fibres ; c, deeper part of the 
molecnlar layer ; d, network of 
fibrea in the Ujrer of imall pyra- 
mids : t, outer part of the third 
Wer ; /, external itripe of 
Baillarger : g, fibre-network of 
the third and foarth layer* ; A, 
internal atripe of Bailhu-ger ; i, 
deepest part of the fourth and 
fifth layen ; h, mednllary oentrew 
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[Although the time has not yet arrived for making an authoritative 
statement as to the meaning of the intimate structure of the cortex, 
it is to many minds impossible to confide to the memory a collection 
of facts without first arranging them in a sequence according to some 
generalisation, however hypothetical. 

Tlie grey matter which covers the surfieu^e of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres is a field for the association of afferent sensory impulses. In 
it they are placed in communication with efferent roads along which 
they travel either immediately or at some future time; or to speak 
more correctly, the efferent impulse is not the unchanged afferent 
impulse directed into a descending path, but the product of afferent 
impulses just received, combined with impulses liberated from their 
resting places in the tissue of the brain. 

The tissue in which the combination and reflection occurs is a 
plexus with cells for its nodal points. Of the cells some are connected 
with long processes or fibres. They appear to form three classes only — 

(1) cells belonging to afferent or sensory fibres, the so-called granules; 

(2) the cortical terminals of efferent motor fibres, the pyramids ; (3) the 
trophic cells of the associating fibres or fibrse proprise of the cortex, 
fusiform cells (fifth layer). The third class of cells was recognised as 
belonging to the fibrae propriae by Meynert on account of their dis- 
position beneath the sulci with their long axes parallel to the sur&ce. 
The very large number of fusiform cells in the deepest layer of the 
cortex of the porpoise brain (in which the axial fibres must bear an 
unusually small proportion relatively to the associating fibres) appears 
to the translator strongly to confirm Meynert*s hypothesis. 

It seems probable, therefore, that in the cortex afferent fibres, after 
subdivision, are distributed to the plexus through the granules; 
efferent (radial) fibres take origin in pyramids ; tangential fibres are 
supplied from either end of fusiform cells (c/! p. 331). 

The plexus is supported by neurogleia cells (connective-tissue cells of 
epithelial origin). They are distinguished by their small darkly staining 
nuclei, scanty cell bodies, and numerous non-tapering processes.] 

The cortex does not present exactly the same structure in all parts. 
In some parts the difference affects the number and size of the elements 
only; in other places the deviation from the type-form which we have 
described is due to an arrest of development (tractus olfactorius, septum 
pellucidum), or to a striking alteration in arrangement (cortex of comu 
Ammonis). 

There can be no doubt that the differences in structure are associated 
with differences in function. Anatomical considerations, therefore, 
lead one to the conclusion that all regions of the cortex are not 
functionally equivalent 
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Nowhere do we find sudden breaks in structure, but one formation 
passes gradually into another. 

If we move forward from the part of the brain which we have 
just been describing, namely, the frontal lobe near to the central 
fissure, we encounter no real change in structure, although as we 
approach the frontal pole the large pyramids become smaller. In 
the anterior central convolution some of these cells are of remark- 
able size. 

The higher we mount towards the great longitudinal fissure on the 
central convolutions the larger do we find these cells to be; they reach 
their maximum size (65 fi) in the lobulus paFacentraliSy where 
they deserve the name of " giant pyramids " given to them by Betz, 
The third layer also increases in thickness, pari passu, with the 
increase in size of the cells. In the posterior central convolution 
large cells are only found near the longitudinal fissure and in the 
margin of the convolution where it adjoins the fissure of Rolando. 

Some points must be referred to in regard to the giant pyramids. 
They are usually plump in form, not distinctly pyramidal ; in size they 
greatly overtop the other cells, transitional cells being hardly present ; 
they are usually arranged in small groups or nests of two to five, 
many of them being embedded in the layer of small irregular cells. 
According to Betz, axis-cylinders of striking thickness are found 
beneath the giant cells, and he supposes that one runs out from the 
base of each of them. Bevan Leuns thought that the large pyramids 
were arranged in larger groups, corresponding to the regions marked 
out by Ferrier as motor areas. 

[The minute structure of the area of the cortex, stimulation of 
which produces movements of the muscles, is not sufficiently different 
from the structure of the rest of the cortex to allow us to believe that 
there is any such distinction in function between the two as would 
justify the appelations "motor" and "sensory" areas. The histologist, 
as far as he is able to draw conclusions as to function from his observa- 
tions of structure, is bound to say that the grey matter all over the 
great brain contains elements suitable for receiving the terminations 
of afferent, and forming the starting points (trophic centres) of efferent 
fibres. Small cells (granules) and fiill-bodied cells (pyramids) are 
everywhere present. The differences between the several regions 
depend upon the number and distribution of the former rather than 
upon the size of the latter. The pyramids found in the limb- and 
trunk-areas are larger than those occurring elsewhere. If it is true 
that, other things being equal, the size of a cell varies as the length of 
the fibre over the nutrition of which it presides, the differences in 
size of the pyramids of the cortex may be explained by remembering 
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that in the area just mentioned the pyramids are the starting points of 
long fibres which traverse the spinal cord ; while the fibres which go 
to the muscles of the face, eye, ear, &c., are much shorter. At the 
present moment it is a question under dispute whether the epileptic 
contractions which follow electric stimulation of the occipital cortex 
are produced by impulses originating in this part of the cortex and 
passing thence straight to the cord, or by impulses transferred to the 
cord vid the " motor area." 

In the occipital cortex, especially of the cat and some other animals, 
very large pyramids occur at intervals. They strongly suggest that 
afierent visual impulses originate direct cortical messages for the 
limbs.] 

As would be anticipated, the part of the occipital COrteX which is 
distinguishable as such by the naked eye, on account of Gennari's stripe, 
shows certain peculiarities of structure (fig, 172). The molecular layer 
is thinner (0-15 to 0*20 mm.). The layer of small pyramids is dis- 
posed according to the ordinary type. In the third layer, which is 
0*8 mm. thick, the pyramids do not increase regularly in size from the 
surface downwards ; but, on the other hand, in the deepest part of the 
layer, pyramids of remarkable size are found singly (Meynert's solitary 
cells) or in groups. About at the level of these cells, or a little super- 
ficially to them, the interweaving of nerve-fibres is remarkably close, 
giving rise to the appearance of Gennari's stripe which is homologous 
with Baillarger's outer stripe. The fourth layer is very strongly 
developed in this region, being much wider than usual (0*6 mm.) and 
interrupted by a layer poor in cells. It contains the same kind of 
cells as elsewhere, except that some of the above described solitary 
cells are found in its intermediate band. (In the picture this layer is 
made too light.) The fifth layer is narrow and somewhat ill-defined. 

Meynert says that the layer of irregular cells contains two inter- 
mediate layers. He, therefore, distinguished eight layers (eight-layered 
type). 

The gfyrus fomicatUS does not throughout its whole course 
represent the real border of the cortex, but leads up to it both in the 
portion (gyrus cinguli) which lies above the corpus callosum and 
farther on in the gyrus hippocampi (subiculum cornu Ammonis) 

The cortex of the gfyrUS cingfUli is about 3 mm. broad on its 
peripheral side (fig. 173), but it narrows as it approaches the corpus 
callosum to about 1 mm. ; finally, where it rests upon the corpus 
callosum, the sulcus corporis callosi (or as it lias also been termed 
ventriculus corporis callosi) intervening, the cortex mantle appears to 
be sharply cut off As a matter of fact it is continued medianwards 
over the surface of the corpus callosum as a very thin layer (20 to 30 /» 
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thick) the indusium griseum corporis callosi, Jgr^ which rises into a 
ridge 0*3 to 10 mm. high, Stlm (stria longitudinalis medialis, nervus 
Lancisii). The most lateral part of the indasium, usually a little 
thickened, is designated the ligamentum tectum (striae longitudinales 
externse seu laterales). 

The cortex of the gyrus cinguli presents nothing characteristic in 
its first two layers. The third layer contains for about its outer half 
only small pyramids ; in its inner half pyramids almost all of the same 
medium size (about 25 to 30 fi). They lie, for the most part, at the 
bottom of the third layer where it adjoins the fourth ; so that between 
them and the small pyramids is situate an intervening layer, with few 
cells, distinctly striated by the traversing apical processes of the large 
pyramids (stratum radiatum). Next comes the layer of irregular cells, 
not distinctly arranged in columns ; and, lastly, an inconspicuous fifth 
layer. The narrowing of the cortex occurs principally at the expense 
of the third layer, the larger pyramids becoming more and more scarce 
and finally disappearing. By the time the fibres of the corpus callosum 
break through it, the second and fourth layers of the cortex are 
already fused together. 

Single nerve-cells of small size can be found occasionally in the 
ligamentum tectum. They are met with in larger numbers in the stria 
longitudinalis medialis. In this band a deeper layer of grey substance 
containing small irregular nervoK^Us and a peripheral layer rich in 
medullated nerve-fibres may be distinguished ; the stria owes its 
white colour to the latter. 

Thus we see that we have to look for the real edge of the cortex- 
mantle in the stria longitudinalis medialis, with the fascia dentata 
(outer arcuate convolution). In front, the stria longitudinalis medialis 
passes over into the pedunculus corporis callosi, which ascends from 
the basis cerebri ; behind, it passes not only into the fascia dentata 
comu Ammonis, but also into the white layer which we have already 
met with under the name substantia reticularis Arnoldi. 

In many respects, but especially as regards its third layer, the cortex 
of the subiculum comu Ammonis has an obvious likeness to that of the 
gyrus cinguli. We will discuss the subiculum in connection with the 
comu Ammonis itself to which it leads up. 

The parietal lobe or region lying behind the posterior central con- 
volution is characterised by a thickly-packed layer of small pyramidal 
cells, which is intercalated between the third and fourth layers {Sevan 
Lewis), These cells must not be confounded with the small variously- 
shaped cells of the deeper layers. 

The cortex of the convolutions of the island of Reil does 

not depart from the ordinary type (Herbert C. Major), Meynert is 
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of opinion that the claustrum ought to be included with the cortex, 
since it contains fusiform cells, which correspond in form and size 
with the cells of the usual fifth layer ("claustral formation"); they 
are disposed parallel with the sur&ce. Between the claustrum and 
cortex proper lies a layer of white fibres (lamina fossse Sylvii), which 
is thin beneath the fissures, broad under the summits of the con- 
volutions. 

In the nucleus amygdaleuSy which lies beneath the uncus, the 
same cells are to be found as in the cortex ; but it is difficult to define 
their typical arrangement. [The nucleus amygdaleus is directly con- 
tinuous with the claustrum.] 

We are still in need of more detailed descriptions of the rest of the 
cortex. Only three regions in which the structure is obviously peculiar 
can be described. 

(1) We have already given an account of the atrophied cortex of the 

tractus olfactorius (p. 266). 

(2) The septum pellucidum is that part of the wall of the cerebral 
vesicle which was cut off from the general surface by the development 
of the corpus callosum. It is of scarcely any importance functionally, 
and in structure is also exceedingly rudimentary. 

The part of the lamina septi, which looks into the ventriculus septi 
pellucidi, corresponds with the free surface of the cortex. It is not 
like the real ventricle-walls covered with epithelium, but by a distinct^ 
although thin, superficial layer rich in medullated nerve-fibres. Next 
to this comes a grey layer containing a good many nerve-cells. Nearer 
to the fifth ventricle the cells are distinctly pyramidal, and provided 
with an apical process directed median wards — i.e., towards the surface, 
corresponding to the free surface of the rest of the cortex. In the 
deeper layer the cells are irregular. Towards the lateral ventricle the 
septum presents a layer of medullated fibres, covered with the usual 
ventricular ependyma. The spaces in the septum for vessels are most 
of them remarkably wide. Often the lamina septi is not so well 
developed as this, and the distinction of the several layers is then very 
difficult. 

The cortex COrnu AmmoniS* We have already explained (p. 81, 
cf, fig. 29) how as we advance into the lateral ventricle through the 
sulcus hippocampi we come across the following structures, each 
placed longitudinally : — Subiculum cornu Ammonis (gyrus hippocampi), 
fascia dentata, fimbria, and then the proper cornu Ammonis, lastly the 
unimportant eminentia collateralis Meckelii. 

[While above the coi^pus callosum the margin of the cortex (where 
it is pierced by the corpus callosum and by crura cerebri coming up to 
the great brain from the brain-stem) is thick, blunt, and uniform 
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(except for its prolongation as the indusiuni) the contmuation of the 
margw vhere it bounds the "porta" on tho lower side is peculiarly 
disposed. Almost as soon as the margin of the cortex passes over the 
corpus caltosnm, it becomes considerably thinner and folds upon itself, 
first outwards and then inwards again. It is this thia folded edge of 
the cortex which constitutes the cornu Ammonis (hippocampus). The 
extreme edge of the mantle is again thickened into a ridge and received 
into a special sheath of grey matter, the fascia dentata. The internal 
white lining of the hemisphere where it meets the external grey 
covering is thickened into a ridge, the fimbria.] 

The part of the gyrus hippocampi, which adjoins the gyrus occipito- 
temporalis lateralis shows a cortex structure deviating but little from 
the ordinary type. But as soon as tho convexity of the gyrus hippo- 
campi is reached, changes make their appearance, which become more 
conspicuous as the fascia dentata is approached, and are the precursors 
of the proper cornu Ammonis (figs. 174, 177, and 178). 

The molecular layer is very much broader; the increase in thick- 
ness being due chiefly to a great development of the peripheral 
medullary zone (lamina mednllaris externa, ime, fig. 177). The 
thickening is not uniform, the superficial layer of raedullated fibres 




Fig. 177.— TraoBverMsectioa thronghthecomn AmmoniB. PaTt <laining. Magn.4. 
— H, GyniB hippockmpi ; oti, fiainra ocdpib)-t«mpo»lis inferior ; Fti, flMur* 
tnbicnli interna ; I/rm, Taming mednllaris externa ; Fd, fascia dentatA; 
Fi, fimbris; Vli, deac«niUDg hom of lateral ventricle; Slmm, •tratum 
mednlUre medium ; Lmi, lunina medulhui* interna; Ah, alveos; Sto, 
■tatum orieni ; Slgr, itTatnin grannloanm ; H/d, hilum fwcin dentsUe. 

fimns a succession of prominent ridges projecting into the cortex, with 
▼alleys between (fig. 174). This varying thickness of the medullar; 
oovering is the cause of the easily recognisable reticulated white 
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marking of the region in many fresh brains. The superficial fibres 
run " tangentially " as in other parts of the cortex, and are, there- 
fore, exposed in length in transverse sections. The chief mass of 
the medullated fibres, upon which the considerable thickening of the 
layer depends, is disposed horizontally from before backwards. 

From the superficial medullary layer, especially from its eminences, 
a rain of medullated fibres pours into the more deeply-lying medullary 
substance. 

The nerve-cells are not arranged in a symmetrical sheet in the 
layer of small pyramids ; rather do they form a chain of hills, 
each resting with its base upon the deeper part of the cortex, while 
its apex is received into one of the valleys of the superficial layer. 
From this description it follows that a real molecular layer hardly 
exists, for it is almost entirely occupied by longitudinal medullated 
fibres. 

Cells of the smaller sort, transitional between the second and third 
layers, are almost entirely wanting in the third layer, just as in the 
gyrus cinguli. It contains hardly any but large pyramids with loug 
apical processes. The largest pyramids in the deepest part of the 
stratum are about ^0 fi n length. 

The radial bundles of medullary fibi*es already mentioned run 
parallel with the apical processes throughout the whole layer. 
Besides these, however, many longitudinal fibres, some coarse, others 
fine, which run in the direction of the convolution, are cut across in 
this layer. They give a curious spotted appearance to the section, 
visible even in carmine preparations. The fourth and fifth layers 
are fused into a thin sheet which contains almost exclusively small 
irregular cells embedded in a close network of nerve-fibres which 
twist about in the most varied directions, but lie (especially as the 
medullary centre is approached) longitudinally for the most part. 

The cornu Amraonis proper may be considered to commence at the 
place where the vascular pia mater grows to the cortex of the 
siibiculum. Whilst the subiculum presents, as seen in cross-section, 
an arch of cortex with its convexity towards the middle line, the 
cornu Ammonis is joined to it as an arch with its convexity directed 
outwards into the inferior horn of the lateral ventricle, Vli. 

In the cornu Ammonis, in preparations made according to Weigert's 
method, a three-fold layer of medullary fibres is shown. 

The lamina medullaris externa splits into two ; one of these layers 
is simply the superficial medullaiy layer of the cortex remarkably 
thickened, Lmi (nuclear layer, lamina medullaris involuta). Its fibres 
run in the plane of the section when cut transversely. The other 
layer derived from the lamina medullaris externa of the subiculum is 
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also rich in medullated fibres, Stmm (stratum medullare medium). 
It lies parallel to the nuclear layer, but its nerve-fibres run for the 
most part obliquely or longitudinally. 

The third layer of the cornu Ammonis, Alv (alveus), covers the 
surface which is directed towards the inferior cornu of the ventricle. 
It is the continuation of the central white matter of the subiculum 
thinned out to cover the cornu Ammonis. 

The alveus proper consists of bundles of fibres closely packed 
together and interwoven in a complicated manner. On its deep 
surface, towards the cortex of the cornu Ammonis that is to say, the 
alveus is resolved into a layer of fibres not united into bundles, but 
running principally in arches parallel to the curvation of the cornu 
Ammonis (stratum oriens of Meynert), 

In the transition from the subiculum to the cornu Ammonis the 
nerve-cells behave as follows : — The hills of small pyramids* become 
fewer and lower, and at last these cells of the second layer disappear ; 
as the smaller cells are lost the large pyramids retire to the deepest 
stratum only of the third layer [where they constitute a uniform sheet, 
little more than one cell thick] ; the fourth and fifth layers of cells 
disappear almost completely. 

The following layers are now to be distinguished in the cornu 
Ammonis (fig. 178) : — 

(1) Nuclear layer, Lmi — this layer is separated from the fascia 
dentata for a short distance by the fold of pia mater, Turther on they 
fuse together. Fusiform cells are to be found scattered amongst the 
nerve-fibres. 

(2) The stratum moleculare, Sim, reaches to the stratum medullare 
medium, and is constituted like the layer of the same name in the 
typical cortex. 

(3) Stratum lacunosum, SU (stratum reticulare seu medullare 
medium), may be supposed from its position to correspond with the 
layer of small pyramids. Its tissue is singularly loose; a good 
number of capillary vessels, made more conspicuous by the large 
spaces in which they lie, make an obvious network. The behaviour 
of the numerous medullary fibres in this region has already been 
described. A few small irregular nerve-cells are also found in this 
layer. 

(4) Stratum radiatum. Sir, The apical processes of the large 
pyramids of the next layer produce a marked striation of this stratum, 
which is the more distinct owing to the almost complete absence of 
cells. 

(5) Stratum cellularum pyramidalium^ Sip^ is made up of large 
pyramids of almost uniform size (40 /i) in dose order. 
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(6) Sti-atum orieiia, Sto : scattered fuBiform cells, representatives of the 
cells of the fifth layer of the cortex, lie amongst the meduUated fibres. 

(7) Alveua, Ah. 

(8) Towards the ventricle the alveua is covered bj a ratlier tliick 
ependyina, E, with the usual form of epithelium. 

On to the convexity of the comu Ammonia two terminal stractnRt 
are fixed {fig. 177), the one, the fimbria, composed entirely of mednl- 
Iflted fibres with thick connective-tissue septa ; the other, the taaM 
dentata, made up for the most part of grey matter. 

Fimbria, Fi (bandelette do la VoQte), is in immediate connectioo 
with the alveoB proper j it consists of thick bundles of tongitudinil 
fibres [and passes Into the posterior pillar of the fornix.] 
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Fig. 17S.— Cortex of the Domn AmmoDia and n );«rt of the faatda tluiit»Uu JftV".3i. 
—CAia, Curuu AmniODis; Fd, fasuia deat«ta: VU, iDfarior htaa of ih» 
lateral ventricle ; £, ependfrna; Jft, alveua; £fit, stratum orienBi Stp.tKn.Vam 
celluL pyrsinid. ; Str. atratuui radiatam ; SO, Etratom lacunoaam; Stm, itratoin 
moleculare ; Lmi, lamiua mednllaris interna : Stmf, stratum molacnlan li 
diinbitie ; SUfT' atratnni gronulosum ; Stpf, stratum oE pyramid* beiu«th tlu i 
fascia deutata. 

Fascia dentata, Fd (corps godronn^), represents the real edge of ! 
the cortex [from which it is BO sharply defined, and difiers so much in 
structure, that it may be supposed to be a kind of grey matter not i 
elsewhere present in the corte:x, but added to its margin in tliis situa- 
tion]. It squeezes itself into the concavity of the c 
with which in some places it grows together, as described above. 

Here we find two kinds of nerve-cells : — (1 ) A narrow layer paraUd j 
with the surfiice of the fascia dentata, Stgr (stratum granulosuni mh j 
corporum nervorum arctorum), made up of closely-packed cells of a 
rounded-angular or pyramidal shape ; as a rule, the nuclei are snr- | 
rounded by so little jirotoplasm that they might be considered i 
" graQules." Hardly any ground-substance is left between them oellfc I 
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The arch formed by this layer as seen in transverse section is open 
towards the fimbria at the " hilum." 

(2) The second kind of nerve-cells which we meet with in the fascia 
dentata, correspond to the large pyramids of the cornu Ammonis ; 
they are dispersed with an irregular stratification throughout the 
whole of the space enclosed by the stratum granulosum. 

The fascia dentata shows the following layers, therefore : — 

(1) A distinct superficial sheet of meduUated fibres (stratum mar- 
ginale), the continuation of the nuclear layer, but far thinner than the 
latter. This layer is not distinct in carmine preparations, especially 
when but slightly magnified ; it is, therefore, not represented in 
fig. 178 ; it should be looked for at the spot where the lamina medul- 
larifl interna and the cornu Ammonis grow together. 

(2) Stratum moleculare, Stmf. 

(3) Stratum granulosum, Stgr (see above). 

(4) The nucleus fascial dentatie, Stp/ (layer of pyramidal cells). The 
cells, as well as the arched fibres of the stratum oriens, enter through 
the hilum and scatter in all directions. [They are continuous with 
the sheet of pyramidal cells of the cornu Ammonis rather than with 
the fascia dentata.] 

Farther forwards the fimbria grows progressively smaller; on the 
other hand, the fascia dentata enlarges and sinks at last into the uncus. 

As soon as the digitations proper of the cornu Ammonis appear we 
have to deal with an undulating curved sheet of cortex, covered on 
its surface by the medullary layer known as the alveus. The fascia 
dentata, which is always recognised by the quite characteristic stratum 
granulosum, pushes itself on the under side of the cornu Ammonis into 
the front part of the fissura hippocampL Behind, the fascia dentata 
becomes progressively thinner, and finally disappears.* 

The type-structure of the cortex mantle, as pictured above, can be 
recognised with slight modifications through the whole of the mam- 
malian series. The relative number of nerve-cells, their size, and the 
thickness of the layers which contain them are variable. On the 

* Tho attempt has always been made, as in the account given above, to 
homologise the several layers of the fascia dentata with tho superficial strata 
of the cortex in other situations. To the translator this appears impossible, for 
it is so unlike other parts of the cortex in structure as to be dearly, as its 
anatomical disposition also indicates, a different formation into which the margin 
of the cortex is received as into a scabbard. Since the fascia dentata varies in 
development directly as the size of the olfactory bulb; and since its principal 
constituents, the granules, are indistinguishable from those of the bulb, it is not 
impossible that it is a part of the olfactory balb which is adherent to and caught 
np by the margin of the mantle. 
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whole, the size of the nerve-cells varies as the size of the animal. In 
Man, the molecular layer is relatively thin ; the cortex showing a 
greater wealth of nerve-cells proportional to the increased dignity of 
this organ {Meynert). 

In lower mammals the cortex cells are distinguished from those of 
Man by a difference in internal structure. This difference in constitu- 
tion is exhibited in their behaviour towards hardening fluids in a way 
which is not noticed with other parts of the central nervous system. 
If, for example, small pieces of the cortex of some rodent animal are 
prepared by hardening in potassic bichromate, it is found on examina- 
tion that in place of many of the pyramidal cells the sections exhibit 
rounded spaces communicating with the characteristic radiating 
channels. Cell-nuclei surrounded by irregular indistinctly defined 
finely granular protoplasm lie in these spaces. The difference from 
the human type depends upon post-mortem changes, indicating a differ- 
ence in the chemical constitution of the cells. The cell has come to 
grief although we were in a position to place the brain in the hardening 
fluid while absolutely fresh, whereas, although we must always wait 
until disintegrative changes have set in, before we can harden the 
human brain such appearances are much more rare. 

Similar spaces are seen in imperfectly hardened human brains and 
in various pathological conditions. 

In the lower classes of vertebrates the cortex departs fisirther from 
the human type ; a description of the differences would be out of place 
in this book. 

The cortex cerebri of the human embryo exhibits numerous round 
nuclei (also called "gleia-nuclei") which represent the rudiments of 
the later developed cell-elements. 

The nuclei are arranged in successive layers {Lubinwff counted six 
layers in a five months' foetus), which give the appearance in section 
of a series of bands, lighter and darker according to the quantity of 
nuclei. In the deeper layers the nuclei are arranged in columns, 
between which spaces are left for the passage of the, as yet, non- 
meduUated fibres. 

The first pyramidal cells are to be seen in the sixth month of intra- 
uterine life ( VigncU), At birth they are very numerous and well 
formed in the deeper layers (Lemos) {S. Fuchs says in the upper layers 
also) ', but still no meduUated fibres are present. 

According to the investigations of S. Fuchs^ the first mednllated 
fibres make their appearance in the radiating bundles of the posterior 
central convolution during the second month of life. MeduUated 
fibres are found in the superficial tangential layers in the fiflh montli; 
although the other layers of the cortex are joined to this, the formation 
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in them of medullated fibres seems to be completed not earlier than 
the seventh or eighth year. It may be asserted that, as a genersJ 
rule, the fibres first myelinated are those which are subsequently the 
thickest. 



Two structures which are met with attached to the great brain may 
be now described, the conarium and hypophysis 

(1) Conarium (glandula pinealis, epiphysis cerebri). Its connection 
with the brain is chiefly effected by a bilateral white column of fibres, 
pedunculus conarii. Its connections with the posterior commissure 
(and so with the oculomotor nucleus and the central visual apparatus) 
are especially important. It has been proved that the pineal gland 
is a vestigial structure representing an unpaired eye. In many 
saurians, especially in Iguana tuberculata (Wiederaheim), an organ 
which corresponds in structure with an eye is found lying beneath 
a thin plate of pigment-free membrane in the parietal region. It 
is connected by means of a tract of nerve-fibres with the epiphysis 

[The fact that in certain reptiles the pineal body resembles an eye 
in structure was noticed by v, GrcMf, but credit is due to Spencer for 
appreciating the immense value of this discovery, and systematically 
examining the pineal body and parietal foramen in all animals in 
which these structures show traces of their former importance. 
Spencer discovered that, although there is no reason to suppose that 
it is now functional in any animal, the pineal eye when best developed 
exhibits a complicated arrangement of bacillar and nervous elements. 
Nothing about this prehistoric cyclopian organ is more interesting 
than the fact that the rods are directed inwards towards the centre 
of the eyeball as in invertebrates. OiukM has shown that the size, 
structure, and connections of the ganglion habenulse in the lamprey 
indicate that it is the proper ganglion (central grey matter) of the 
pineal eya 

The nearest extinct ancestors of the saurians in which the pineal 
eye may be supposed to have been functional, seems to have been the 
labyrinthodonts which flourished during the time when the coal 
measures were being formed.] 

The pineal gland receives an enveloping capsule from the pia mater 
which sends vascular sepiments into the organ. 

In sections it is seen to consist of a rather close meshwork of 

connective-tissue trabeculse. Numerous cells, seldom larger than 20 as 

are found in the alveoli. According to Bizzozero two sorts of cells are 

to be distinguished — one of rounded form with two or three rapidly 

tapering processes dividing into numerous little branches ; the other 

24 
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fusiform, with sharper and more irregular contour; these latter con- 
tain yellow or red-yellow pigment-granules, and their processes are 
more distinct and larger, and end in a -fine network. 

Many of the cells of the pineal body, however, show no recognisable 
processes. 

Quantities of nerve-fibres pass through the organ {DarkschewiUch\ 
so that its intimate connection with the nervous system is beyond 
doubt, even if it is impossible to recognise the nervous character of 
all its cells. 

[In the pineal glands of young persons, as in the cerebral part of 
the pituitary body, little can be recognised under the microscope, but 
a granular basis with fairly numerous easily stained nuclei, and occa- 
sional, irregular, usually coiled yellowish fibres.] 

In the adult pineal bodies, concretions of phosphate and carbonate 
of lime (brain sand, acervulus) are often found. They are small 
stratified bodies arranged in nodules, resembling mulberries in form ; 
t&e nodules may be as large as hemp-seeds. Rod-like and club-shaped 
or branched pieces of calcified connective-tissue are also to be found 
in the conarium. These concretions seem to be quite wanting in 
animals, although in the horse they may be replaced by very fine 
granules of phosphate of lime (Faivre), 

(2) Hypophysis (glandula pituitaria colatorium) is a body about 
as large as a bean, somewhat less in its sagittal than in its frontal 
diameter. It is connected with the rest of the brain by the infundi- 
bulum. 

A sagittal section shows that the apparently single body [is invested 
with a thick capsule of dura mater, and] is composed of two distinct 
divisions, often separated by a small lymph space ; the anterior lobe 
(epithelial portion, hypophysis proper) is larger than the posterior lobe 
(cerebral portion, lobus infundibuli). 

The ANTERIOR LOBE is composcd of alveoli, surrounded by connective- 
tissue membranes, and containing two different kinds of cells, the 
larger of which stain more strongly with hsematoxylin than the other or 
smaller kind {Flesch). [The epithelial character of the cells is very 
evident. Their round vesicular nuclei, firm homogeneous yellowish 
cell-bodies, often vacuolated or containing droplets of fat, and destitute 
of cell- wall, their polyhedral shape and grouping in alveoli, all tell of 
their origin, and recall to the histologist other organs made up of 
apparently functionless epithelial cells, such as the cortex of the 
suprarenal capsule, corpora lutea, <fec.] The anterior lobe is formed 
by an involution of the mucous membrane of the mouth, and is, there- 
fore, homologous with the buccal glands. 

The POSTERIOR LOBE must be looked upon as a veritable part of the 
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brain. In it are found bundles of fibres crossing one another in every 
direction ; their liistological n&ture is still doubtful. Besides numbers 
of small cells, scattered large pigmeuted cells are met with, which 
may be looked upon as deficiently developed nerve-cella. 



BLOOD-VESSELS OF THE GREAT BRAIN. 



We will only briefly mention here the manner of division of the 
finer blood-vessels within the cerebrum. The coarse of the lai^^er 
vessels and their arrangement, especially on the basis cerebri, will be 
learnt later on. 

It mnst be accepted as a law for the cerebmm, as for other parts of 
the central nervous system, that the richer any region is in nerve-cells 
the closer b the capillary network which supplies it. We still need 
more exact accounts of the course of the vessels in many parts of the 
brain. 




ng. 179.— Injected cortex cerebri of the dog. Magn. 25. — 1, The tew-oelled 
layer; f, region of pjiamids ; .1, the internal (deeper) ■tratnm of the cortex ; 
4, white Bubitance. 

The application of the law jnst formulated may be observed in the 
cortex cerebri (fig. 179). Arteries and veins descend vertically from 
the pia mater. The larger ones give off relatively wide lateral branches, 
and traverse the cortex to reach the medullary centre. The smaller 
ones are used up in the cortex. 

In the cortex at least three kinds of capillary network can be 
distinguished — 

(1) In the molecular layer it is comparatively wide-methed, 1. 
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(2) A very close network in the neighbourhood of the pyramidal 
cells, 2y which becomes a little looser in 

(3) The deepest cortical layers, 3. 

The capillary network of the medullary substance beneath the 
cortex is very open, the meshes being placed, as a rule, with their 
long axes parallel to the surface. 

The corpus geniculatum laterale, the corpus subthalamicum, and the 
nuclei of the nerves are distinguished from other grey masses by their 
richness in capillary vessels. 

Many anatomical relations are not clearly appreciated, except in 
injected preparations ; for example, the division of the corpus mammil- 
lare into two, in the dog. 

The stronger vessels respect the median plane, even in the corpus 
callosum ; but the capillary network extends across the middle line ; 
only in a few parts of the central nervous system, however, are the 
median anastomoses between the capillaries abundant. 



PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES IN THE GREAT BRAIN. 

Those life-processes, which, in contra-distinction from reflex actions, 
occur in sight of consciousness, require for their normal course the 
integrity of a portion, at any rate, of the cortex. In all diseases in 
which consciousness is dimmed and the intellect disturbed, for more 
than a very short time, pathological changes may be looked for in this 
tissue ; but, as already explained, many of these changes escape our 
notice on account of our ignorance of the limits of variation of the 
structural appearances in health of many of the nervous elements, 
particularly the most important of all — the nerve-cells. We shall, 
therefore, be often obliged to record a negative result in cases in 
which we were justified in expecting to And demonstrable altera- 
tions in the tissues. The distinctions between functional diseases 
are, however, constantly &ding away, and their number, as classified, 
consequently diminishing. This statement is as true of the whole 
nervous system as it is of the cortex cerebri. 

In this place we can only mention the most important pathological 
accidents to the cortex cerebri which have as yet been described. 

The following changes occur in senile atrophy according to Koti- 
jurin : — 

(1) Pigmentary and fatty degeneration of many nerve-cells, perhaps 
vacuole-formation also. 

(2) Diminution in the number of the nerve-fibres in all layers of the 
cortex. 
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(3) Atheroma of blood-vessels as well as overgrowth of the connective- 
tissue in their walls even to obliteration. 

(4) Diminished limitation of the connective-tissue. 

(5) Amyloid bodies in the periphery of the cortex. 

The cortex behaves somewhat similarly in other slow atrophic pro- 
cesses — e.g,y chronic simple lunacy. 

Dementia paralytica gives us a different result. While in the 
condition last named the atrophy is simple and primary, we have to 
deal now with sclerotic atrophy. The essential process is a diffuse, 
primary sclerosis of the cortex which leads to atrophy. It makes 
itself felt in the frontal lobe first. The sclerosis is preceded by a 
condition of irritation which seems to justify the expression, peri- 
encephalitis chronica. The risk in using this name is that one might 
be misled into supposing that the centre of interest of the disease 
lies in the meninges, whereas the brain coverings only play a 
secondary rdle. 

In very acute cases in which we are able to recognise an early stage 
in the diseased processes, we are struck with the quantity of lymphoid 
bodies which surround the blood-vessels throughout the whole brain. 
These leucocytes probably migrate out of the blood, and pass through 
the ground-tissue of the cortex as " wandering cells," before being 
changed into stellate cells. Perhaps also the stellate or ''spider" 
cells normally present in the cortex provide further material by pro- 
liferation. It is in the overgrowth of these cells belonging to the 
connective-tissue, that we have to look for the cause of the sclerosis. 
As soon as these new cells occupy so much space as to surround and 
press upon the normal nerve-tissue cells, the latter atrophy. The 
result of this process is seen in old-standing cases, not only in the 
degenerated nerve-cells (especially fatty-pigmentous degeneration, 
sclerosis of the cells, and enlargement of the pericellular spaces), 
but also in the remarkable diminution in the quantity of medullated 
fibres (Tuczek), This disappearance of medullated fibres advances 
from the periphery inwards ; so that, as a rule, the outermost layer 
of tangential fibres is most affected, whereas in senile atrophy the 
decrease in the number of fibres affects bM the layers equally. Ac- 
cording to Tuczek^ the convolutions most constantly and distinctly 
affected are those on the orbital surfiu^e of the frontal lobe, especially 
on the side of the great longitudinal fissure ; next those of the island 
of Beil, and the left inferior frontal convolution. The other frt>ntal 
convolutions, the gyrus fomicatus and the superior temporal con- 
volutions, are likewise often diseased. All other parts of the cortex 
are, it is supposed, affected in a less degree only, or not at all 
(occipital lobe). A decrease in the number of fibres may b« met 
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with in other conditions besides dementia paralytica and senile 
atrophy, long-standing epilepsy for example {Zaclter). The changes 
in the structure of the cortex cerebri to be seen iu dementia paralytica 
assume many forma however; hence the descriptions of pathologists 
differ widely fi-om one another. 

A series of cases has been published in which spaces, or veritable 
CYBT8, have been found within the cortes. Tbey were often found in 
the brains of those who had died of dementia paralytica. The cause of 
these hollow spiices is, perhaps, not identical in all cases. Very often 
they originate in connection with the vessels, being enlargements of 
the perivascular or adventitial spaces that is to say. A circn inscribed 
parenchymatous inllamuiation may also be the cause of the decrease 
in tissue. In the latter case the cortex cerebri appears from the 
outside to be unevenly atrophied ; on mnking sectiona It is seen to 
be cavernous, the spaces being often occupied, especially in their 
peripheral part, by a loose connective-tiasufi network, through which 
not a few well-preserved nerve-fibrt's coarse (/. liefm). Single bundles 




Pig. 180.— Encepiialitio cysta of the cortei cerebri with secondary degenemtioD 
of tho white Bubataoce. Weigert't eoUiuring. Magn, 4, 

of degenerated fibres are seen deep down in the medullary centre ia 
situations corresponding to the foci of cortical diaoase (fig. 180). 

ErnjaiON op blood into the great brain is very coromon; capillanr 
effusions are met with in the cortex. Several kinds of disease of the 
intracerebral vessels lead to rupture. Alterations in the muscular 
coat (fatty ami granular degeneration, ic.) are esi)eciaUy important. 
Rupture is also due to alterations of the intima, such as atlieroma ; 
the atheromatous patches, becoming detached, block vessels further on, 
and as the result of the embolisni the vessel wall is ruptured. 

Very often, but not always, miliary aneurysmti are lound ia tits 
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tissue surrounding large cerebral apoplexies. Every effusion, whether 
large or small, spreads out in the direction in which it encounters 
least resistance. All apoplectic lesions are transformed eventually 
into apoplectic cysts or cicatrices. 

Patches of disseminated sclerosis may be found anywhere in the 
brain ; but they are not so common or so extensive elsewhere as they 
are in the walls of the lateral ventricles. Sometimes the brownish 
gelatinous degeneration is seen to surround the whole ependyma of 
the ventricle so far as it rests on white substance. Gowera terms 
very small patches of sclerosis which are arranged in the deepest 
layer of the cortex miliary sclerosis. 

A very peculiar form of sclerosis is umited to the cornu 
Ammonis in which this structure becomes as hard as cartilage and 
much shrivelled. This form of sclerosis is almost restricted to 
epileptics ; it is present in more than half of all the cases of epilepsy 
{Pfleger) ; it may be uni- or bilateral. 

A diffuse sclerosis of the brain due, in part at any rate, to over- 
growth of the interstitial connective-tissue may be almost equally 
distributed over the two hemispheres. As the result of this process 
the brain becomes as hard as leather and almost like cartilage in 
appearance. It is a rare form of sclerosis; occurring most often, 
perhaps, in idiot children. 

Inflammatory processes in the brain may have different causes. That 
form of encephalitis which leads to the formation of abscesses is usually 
the result of external injuries or else is due to the spread of purulent 
inflammation from surrounding structures (caries of the temporal bone 
especially). Metastasis of abscesses from distant organs, and especially 
from gangrenous disease of the lung, is not rare. In pysemia, especially 
when puerperal (RokUansky), numerous little metastatic abscesses from 
the size of a grain of hemp up to that of a bean are occasionally 
formed. Embolic and thrombotic softenings are classed with the 
inflammatory processes in the brain. The various kinds of bodies 
which may lead to embolism of the arteries of the brain have been 
already enumerated (p. 147). 

In certain acute infectious diseases, e.g., splenic fever and variola 
hsemorrhagica, very numerous effusions of blood may make their 
appearance in the brain-substanoe and in the pia mater. They are 
probably caused by accumulation of the infective medium in small 
heaps in the vessels, resulting in embolism. The large vessels which 
lie in the pia mater outside the brain-substance proper, at the base, 
and elsewhere, are also subject to embolism, in the production of 
which other causes come into play. The emboli for the larger vessels 
come, as a rule, from the left side of the heart or from the aorta. 
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The thrombus is usually a patch of atheromatous or of syphilitic 
inflammatory substance formed in the intima. In regions in the brain 
in which, owing to occlusion of the blood-vessels, necrosis of nervous 
tissue has ensued, very numerous capillary haemorrhages often occur 
(red softening) ; later on the blood-pigment is taken up by innumer- 
able fat granule-cells (yellow softening). Sometimes no colouring of 
the lesion by blood-pigment is noticeable (white softening). Softened 
patches are often found in the cortex as the result of meningitis tuber- 
culosa; they lie beneath much diseased spots in the pia mater and 
often stretch into the medullary substance. 

Tumours of the brain are very common ; sometimes they originate 
in the membranes, sometimes in the brain-substance. Peculiar to 
nervous-tissue is the form of tumour termed glioma, in the formation 
of which nerve-cells, as well as other tissue elements, probably take 
part {FleiacIU, Klebs), Gummata and solitary tubercles are very fre- 
quent, so too are sarcomata of the most varied kinds; melano-sarcomata 
are not rarely observed ; but neither form of sarcoma, perhaps, ever 
has a primary origin in the brain. Myxomata have been repeatedly 
seen, so have osteomata. Ooncretions which may occasionally form 
small psammomata are not rare in the ventricular ependyma. 

Cysticerci coming out from the pia mater often in great numbers 
take up their seat in the cortex. Echinococcus- vesicles and dermoid 
cysts are very rare. 

The clumps of grey substance which are sometimes found within 
the medullary centre must not be looked upon as tumours ; in minute 
structure they resemble the neighbouring grey masses or the cortex. 
They are termed heterotopes, and are most common in the cerebellum. 
They are always to be traced to abnormalities in development. 
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SECTION VII.— THE CAVITIES OF THE CENTRAL 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



The whole of the central nervous system is enveloped with a three-fold 
covering of fibrous membrane. 

The outermost coat, or dura mater, D (fig. 181), lies within the 
skull-case, close to the bone, but in the spinal canal [it is not so 
intimately united to the surrounding bones], although standing at 
some distance away from the spinal cord. The innermost layer or 
pia mater, P, clings close to the nerve-mass. The middle coat, or 
arachnoidea, A^ lies everywhere close inside the dura mater, touching 
it in many places ; but only united to it by scanty threads of con- 
nective-tissue. To the pia mater, from which in many places it is 
separated by a considerable space, it is tied by a great quantity of 
connecting plates and filaments (subarachnoid tissue), especially around 
the brain. So abundant are the connections that pia and arachnoid 
are often mistaken for a single membrane. 

Two spaces are confined between these three membranes; the 
subdural space, ad (or arachnoidal sac), between dura and arachnoidea; 
the subarachnoid space, «a, between arachnoidea and pia mater. 

Owing to the close proximity of the arachnoid and the dura, the 
SUBDURAL SPACE is Very narrow, and contains but little fluid. SckwaJbffa 
investigations seem to have proved that it is a lymph space. Oolouring 
masses injected into the subdural spaces, enter the lymphatic vessels 
and glands of the neck, and the lumbar lymphatic glands, as well as 
the subdural spaces around the nerve-roots. From the lymph spaces 
around the nerve-roots the injection-mass travels on into the lymphatic 
space in the olfactory membrane, in the labyrinth of the ear, and in 
the bulbus oculi (perichoroidal space). All these channels do not seem 
to exist in Man ; at any rate it cannot be proved that the lymphatics 
of the neck are in direct communication with the subdural spaoa 
There is no communication between the subdural and subarachnoid 
spaces (Jferkd). 

Owing to the peculiar configuration of the brain the subarachnoid 
SPACE is divided into a considerable number of larger and smaller 
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spaces, which commuoicate with one another, and, throo^ the fiM»- 
men of Magendie and the apertoTB laterales Tentricoli qnard, with 
the rentricles of the brain. 

Merkd, as well as Jfierzejeteda/, m«.i'ntjiin» that a slit-like commnnica- 
tion exists between the sabarachnaid space and the inferior horn of 
die lateral ventricle (ef. p. 60). 

The cerebro-spinat fluid {liquor oerebro-spinaUs) circulates within 
the subarachnoid spaces and the ventricles. It finds an outlet in the 
Ijmph-paths sarroimding the peripheisl nerves (particularly the optic 
and auditory) and beneath the ol&ctory membrane {A. Key A JieUiiu, 
FtmAer). The subarachnoid spaces are also, by means of the arachnoid 
plexuses (p. 384), in connection with the venous sinuses of the dnrs 




Fig. 181. — Diagram of the membranea of the braid. — Or, Craoial booca; pd, 

peiidural space; D, dura mater; F, fnlx cerebri; »d, sobdoral apace; A, 
arschnoid ; ta, subarachnoidal space ; P, [Ha matar ; ee, epicerebral ipooe ; 
Ce, cortex cerebri ; .If, white matter of the brain ; Sit, ainos IcngitadioaU* 
anperior ; Pi, parasinoidal space ; O, glandala Pacchioiii ; V, veins of the pia 



A. DURA HATER (Henlnx Fibrosa, iuig>»£ ■r»x*^)- 

We distinguish a dura mater cerebralis and a dura mater spinalis. 
The former of these lies, with the exception of certain prolongations to 
be mentioned immediately, entirely within the skull-case in close 
apposition with its inner table ; the latter is divisible into two layers, 
the outer and thinner being the periosteum of the vertebrse, the inner 
being the dura mater spinalis, in the strict sense of the word. 
Between the two lamince, which unite with one another, and with 
the dura cerebralis at the foramen magnum, little is interposed but 
plexuses of veins and loose &tty tissue (epidural tissue). 



PEOLONGATIONS OF DURA AND ARACHNOID. 
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The dura mater cerebralia ia & firm vhite fibrous membrane, which, 
within the skull-ctue, gives off several reduplications, viz., the falx 
cerebri (procesaua falciformia major), tentorium cerebelli, and the in- 
considerable &lx cerebelli (processus EalciformiB minor). 

To allow of the interposition of the venous sinuses and venous 
lacunn about to be described, the dura mater is split into two layers, 
the one visceral the other parietal^ the same arrangement obtains, too, 
wherever nerve-structures such as the trunks of the third, fourth, and 
dxth cranial nerves or the ganglion Oasseri of the trigeminal (in the 
oavum Meckelii) are embedded in the substance of the membrane. 

It would lead us too far were we to examine in detail the anatomical 
disposition of the dura mater. We must point out, however, that on 
either side the middle line near the sinus longitudinal is superior. Sis 
(fig. 181), peculiar hollow spaces are met with in the substance of the 
dura, Ps (parasinoidal spaces), into which the veins of the brain, F, 
embouch before reaching the sinus. 




Fig. 183.— Dan m 
of ■> new-born pnppy. 
Silver - imprtgnation. 
ifagn. 200. 



the dura nia 
Afagn. 300. 



Fig. 18SL— Epithelium on the 
inner sarface of the dura 
mater of the guinea-pig. 
SUver-imprtffnalion. Hagn. 
400. 

From twenty to twenty-three triangular plates of connective- tissue 
fix themselves by their points to the inner surface of the dura spinalis, 
their broad bases resting ufton the pia mater along the whole lateral 
border of the spinal cord (ligamentum denticulatum). 

Short isolated threads of oonnective-tissue unite the dura spinalis 
with the arachnoidea. 

The spinal as well as the cerebral dura forms fibrous sheaths around 
t^e issuing spinal nerves. The dural sheath of the optic nerve is 
connected at one end with the periostenm of the orbit, and at the 
other with the sclerotic. At the caudal end of the spinal cord the 
dura mater forms a sheath around the filum terminale, and fuses at 
last with the periosteum of the sacrum. 

A tetaelated epithelium can be shown to cover the surfaces of both 
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the parietal and visceral dura mater (fig. 182). To see the epithelium 
it is best to take the dura of a young animal just killed. The 
membrane is spread out in a watch-glass or shallow dish, and acted 
upon for several minutes by a 0*2 to 0*5 per cent, solution of nitrate 
of silver. The preparation is then thoroughly rinsed in distilled water 
and preserved in glycerin or, after dehydration, in dammar varnish. 

Aiter exposure to the light, the boundaries of the epithelial cells 
become evident. Small dark areas appear between them which must 
probably be regarded as stigmata. The substance of the dura is 
composed of coarse connective-tissue, with only a few elastic fibres. 
Numbers of Waldeyer*s plasma cells (connective-tissue cells with 
abundant coarsely granular protoplasm) are said to be found in the 
dura mater in addition to the usual connective-tissue cells. 

Without further preparation one can see with the naked eye that 
the large blood-vessels of the dura lie nearer to the parietal layer of 
the dura than to its visceral layer. If a very thin dura which has 
been obtained from a suitable animal is prepared as recommended 
above, it is seen that the relation to it of its vessels is peculiar 
(fig. 183). 

The arteries first attract attention, the boundaries of their epi- 
thelial cells, as well as the cement substance between the muscle fibres, 
being distinctly shown. In addition, outlines of epithelial cells are 
seen on either side of the artery ; these cells line a straight space 
which adjoins the wall of the artery and sends out numerous irregular 
branches on either side. The side spaces are connected with one 
another into a characteristic network. Not rarely the branches cross 
the artery. 

The meaning of these spaces is still in dispute. They are injected 
with more or less ease from the blood-vessels. Sometimes blood- 
corpuscles are seen in them; but, despite this, they are not to be 
regarded as genuine veins, but as peculiar appendages to the system 
of blood-vessels, for no blood normally circulates through them. If 
they were filled with blood, the dura of a living animal would appear 
of a dark violet colour, so close is the network. It may be accepted 
that they communicate with the subdural space by means of the 
stigmata on the visceral surface of the dura ; and that on the other 
side they open into the real blood-vascular system. 

Langer says that fine arteries of the dura mater pass over into veins 
of much greater calibre by means of funnels resting by their bases 
upon the veins and receiving the arteries into their apices. 

The nerves of the dura are not numerous, nevertheless it posseaset 
a proper network of non-medullated fibres in addition to the nerret 
which merely traverse it and the nerves intended for its blood*^ 
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The question as to the sensitiveness of the dura must now be 
answered unconditionally in the affirmative. 

The following are the most important pathologieal Changes in 
the dura mater : — 

Not rarely, in old people especially, concentrically laminated 
glancing concretions, corpora arenacea (fig. 184), are found in the 
dura. They hardly exceed 80 /c/t in diameter and are surrounded 
by a many-layered envelope of connective-tissue. They consist of 
phosphate and carbonate of lime, and when in large numbers are 
easily detected on touching the membrane. Their favourite situation is 
on the dura of the basis cerebri, and especially on the clivus. Con- 
cretions are also scattered about in many tumours of this membrane. 
When present in excessive quantity they constitute psammomata. 
The latter have usually an abundant coarse connective-tissue scaffold- 
ing which supports large numbers of round mulberry-shaped or elon- 
gated corpora arenacea. 

Ossification of the dura occurs under otherwise normal conditions ; 
and in many animals it is in places always converted into bone. 
As instances of this may be quoted, the falx of the dolphin and to a 
less extent of the seal, probably also of the omithorhynchus ; the ten- 
torium of certain carnivores, especially the cat and the bear, and to 
a smaller degree of such ungulates as the horse, pachyderms, &c. 
Bony neoplasms are more common in the dura of people suffering from 
cerebral disease, especially epilepsy, than in healthy brains ', in women 
ossification is less common than in men. Ossification occurs most 
commonly in the falx cerebri or its immediate neighbourhood, where 
the bony plate may reach a diameter of 8 cul It is more common on 
the lefl side of the falx than on the right. 

Ossification of the spinal dura is extremely rare. 

Warty thickening of the dura, which may involve the pia mater 
and the cortex, is a frequent result of syphilis. 

Amongst the real tumours of the dura, fibromata, fibro-saroomata, 
and endothelial overgrowths must be placed in the first rank. The 
pure or mixed fibromata of the dura have a tendency to take on a 
rounded alveolar form (tumor fibro-plastious). Primary tuberculosis 
of the dura does not occur. 

Inflammation of the dura mater is termed pachtmbninoitis. 

Simple purulent pachymeningitis, in which the dura is found to be 
occupied by pus-corpuscles, is rare ; such inflammation is usually 
traumatic or due to extension from other localities. 

A chronic process, in which a false membrane (or new membrane) 
containing blood-pigment is deposited on the inner side of the dura, 
is more common. It is termed pachymeningitis interna hiemorrhagica 
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(pigmentosa). The deposition on the inner side may amount to no 
more than the formation of a delicate, usually rust-coloured, spotted mem- 
brane, or may (owing to the deposition of many such membranes, one 
above the other) constitute a thick crust almost half a centimeter througL 

The processes by which this deposition is effected are of two kinds 
resulting in membranes of different structure. 

It may happen that a small haemorrhage is effused into the subdural 
space from the vessels of the dura mater, and that the fibrin of the 
effused blood, which usually is small in quantity, coagulating on its 
visceral side, the blood is encapsuled in a sac with the dura mater for its 
outer wall, and the coagulated fibrin for its inner wall, hfematoma dune 
matris. By-and-bye the contents of the sac are absorbed, and a layer of 
fibrin coloured with blood-pigment is left as a false membrane (fig. 185). 

The second and more important variety of pachymeningitis interna 
runs quite a different course. At first a very delicate layer is formed 
on the inner side of the dura, as the result of a condition of irritation 
accompanied probably with emigration of leucocytes out of the dura. 
The lymphoid cells then begin to exhibit their formative activity, con- 
structing a thin connective-tissue membrane, in which vessels of wide 
calibre, but thin walls, make their appearance. They do not at first con- 
tain blood (fig. 186). There is thus developed not a pseudomembrane 
but an organised neo-membrane devoid at first of blood-corpuscles, and 
not stained with blood-pigment. The vessels of the neo-membrane 
form communications with the vessels of the dura, and so obtain a 
supply of blood. The connecting vessels also are very delicate ; they 
easily rupture, and thus occur haemorrhages between the dura and the 
neo-membrane. In turn the efiused blood is absorbed, but some of its 
colouring-matter remains behind as the contents of what were once 
lymphoid cells. The pigment-containing cells are very common in the 
vicinity of the blood-vessels. Such neo-membranes may be deposited 
layer upon layer (so too, may, perhaps, the pseudomembranes of the 
other form of pachymeningitis), and thus give rise to the already- 
mentioned thick covering. Concretions are frequently met with in 
these neo-membranes. 

Large encapsuled haemorrhages which are only partially absorbed 
constitute permanent haematomata. 

The anatomical condition resulting from pachymeningitis interna 
is most often found in chronic cerebral disease, especially dementia 
paralytica and alcoholism. The dura mater spinalis is normally very 
thick on the ventral side of the cervical cord. An abnormal over- 
growth of the dura also occurs in this situation, which may attain such 
dimensions as to cause pressure on the cord {Joffroy)^ pachjnmeningitia 
cervicalis hypertrophica. 
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B. ABACHNOIDEA (Menlnx Serosa, Visceral Layer of the 
Arachnoid). 

Tbe arftchnoidea doea not follow the irregularities in the costoar 
of the brain ; on the contrary it is adherent to the dura mater, both 
cerebr&l and spinal, being separated from the pia by a conaiderabte 
apace bridged H«rosB by couuecting threads or platelets (enbarachnoid 
tissue). 

Thus the arachnoid does not dip into the fissures, but retires in 
many places a considerable distance from the brain, leaving large 
spaces, the subarachnoid sinuses (tnstemie subarachnoidales). Of 
these, two deserve especial mention — 

(1) SiiTDS stiBARACBNOiDALis POBTBBioB (cisterua magna cerebello- 
mednllaris) between the back of the cerebellum and the medolla oblon- 
gata. Here the arachnoid spreads like a veil from the vermis superior 





^g. ISS.^PBendomembranB formed 
on the dnn mAt«r after a maaU 
bMUorrhage. Magn, 40. 



Fig 186 — Neo membniDO of tha dun 
mator reanltmg from paobTmanhi- 
gitu htemorrh^ioa. Magn. 40. 



and the posterior part of the dorsal cerebellar surface over the valle- 
tmla to the medulla oblongata below the calamus scrtptorius. 

(2) SiKOS SUBARACHMOIDALIB BASALI8 is shaped like a star witli 
five raja. The body of tbe star is formed by the arachnoid sweeping 
forwards &om the anterior border of the pons over the corpon 
candicantia, the infandibnlum, and the optic chiasm. The rays of 
tbe stAT are thus formed — the subarachnoid sinus extends around the 
crura cerebri on either side ; in front two paired lateral diverticula 
extend into the Sylvian fossa, while the fifth ray is directed forwards 
and upwards into the space which commences in front of the chiasm, 
and is prolonged in the median fissure of the brain above the corpus 
callosnm. 
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All the nerves which leave the skull-case receive a sheath from the 
arachnoid. 

The arachnoid membrane of the cord retains its individuality 
throughout; it takes part in the formation of the sheath of the 
filum terminale as well as of the nerves. Numerous threads of sub- 
arachnoid tissue connect it with the pia spinalis especially on its 
dorsal surface. 

Certain peculiar excrescences of the arachnoid (which are most 
numerous in the neighbourhood of the great longitudinal fissure, 
but occur also on the side of the cerebellum, sometimes at the apex 
of the temporal lobe, and rarely in other places) are termed arachnoid 
plexuses [glandulse Pacchioni]. They will be described in connection 
with the histology of the membrana 

The arachnoidea consists of connective-tissue fibres (which are not, 
as a rule, united into definite bundles), and of the nuclei belonging to 
them. It contains neither vessels nor nerves. On either side it is 
covered with an exceedingly delicate tesselated epithelium. The 

threads, after which the web-like membrane is 

named, spread out from the arachnoid like 

roots. They always consist of a central core 

or connective-tissue bundle invested with an 

epithelial sheath. For the rest, its structure, 

despite the closest examination by Key and 

Retzius, is hardly understood. When acted 

on by acetic acid, the threads exhibit circular 

Fig. 187.— Trabeculaj of constrictions formerly attributed to elastic 

the arachnoid mem- fibres. Besides this, many bundles are sur- 

brane after treatment rounded with a homogeneous or faintly striated 

with acetic acid, <i .1 1 j.i • i» i.* 1. -x • • 

j^ 2^ sheath, as to the meaning of which it is im- 

possible at present to draw any conclusions. 

To examine the structure of the arachnoid membrane it is well 
to take it from situations in which it is widely separated frt>m the 
pia, as around the cauda equina or in the posterior subarachnoid 
sinus. 

Subarachnoid tissue is best obtained from the sinus basalis. After 
treating the fibres for some time with acetic acid the preparation may 
be washed and mounted in glycerin. 

The ARACHNOID PLEXUSES (Pacchionian granulations, corpuscles, or 
glands) are knobby, caulifiower-shaped, pedunculated excrescences of 
the arachnoid with which they agree in minute structure ; they consist 
of loose connective-tissue like that of the arachnoid covered with 
epithelium. Scattered arenaceous corpuscles may be found in these 
plexuses as everywhere else over the arachnoid. 
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They grow out into the subdural space, but do not stop there ; for 
they force their way into the substance of the dura where it offers 
least resistance or presents preformed cavities. Thus they press them- 
selves into the sinuses as well as into the venous spaces, Pa (fig. 181), 
on either side of the superior longitudinal sinus. 

The parasinoidal spaces (lacunsB laterales) are found at the spots 
where the great veins which come up from the surface of the hemi- 
spheres enter the dura. Through them the blood is discharged into 
the superior longitudinal sinus. Like the sinuses they are lined inside 
with epithelium. If the dura mater is stript off from the parasinoidal 
spaces, or even from the sinus, the floor of the spaces is seen to be 
lifted up by the Pacchionian granulations. The Pacchionian body 
does not make its way through the wall of the space, but pushes it in 
front of itself, and so comes to be invested by its epithelium {G) 
When the body grows farther towards the bony wall (in which it 
usually produces a depression) it pushes in front of it the outer wall 
of the sinus also, in which case the epithelium lining the sinus usually 
disappears under the pressure. 

Pigments injected into the subarachnoid space find their way into 
the meshes of the arachnoidal plexuses, and through its complicated 
epithelial coat into the parasinoidal spaces and the veins. In purulent 
and bloody effusions into the subarachnoid space pus-corpuscles and 
blood-corpuscles are found in the Pacchionian bodies. 

In children these bodies may be quite absent, and they are never 
much developed before the tenth year. They are found in many 
animals, especially the larger ones, but they are certainly not so well 
developed as in Man. 

Of the pathological ehanges which affect the arachnoid only the 
following will be mentioned : — 

Small plates of bone without any essentially pathological significance 
are sometimes met with in the arachnoid. They are most common in 
the arachnoidea spinalis, especially over the dorsal surface of the 
lumbar and lower dorsal cord. These little plates, as thin as paper, 
frequently occur in cases of chronic disease of the spinal cord and in 
dementia paralytica. 

The arachnoid may become extensively thickened and opaque in con- 
sequence of chronic irritation, especially over the convexity of the 
great brain and near the middle line. This condition is most often 
found in lunatics and drunkards, but even in simple atrophy (especially 
senile atrophy) opaque patches are observed. 

Quite different to the above are certain small disseminated white 

patches of thickened arachnoidea which may be scattered over the 

whole convexity after chronic brain-disease, in idiots more especially. 

25 
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C. PIA MATER (Meninz Vasoulosa. Tanlca Propria). 

The pia mater cerebralis, which closely invests the sar(ace of the 
brain, not only sinks down into nil the fissures of the cerebmm and 
cerebellum, but also enters by means of special slits into the interior of 
the ventricles, where it forms the teUe choroidete. In a similar way 
the pia mater spinalis adheres to the spinal cord sending the triangular 
folds already mentioned, the ligamentum denticulatum, to the dura. 
The connections between pia and arachnoidea have been already 
described. The filum terminale, aa well as all nerves coming out of 
the cerebro-spinal axis, receive sheaths from the pia mater. 

The pia mater cerebralis consists of two layers. The outer layer is 
a somewhat delicate connective-tissue membrane rich in nucleL In 
this membrane arteries and veins as well as capillaries, the latter 
relatively the least abundant, spread out before giving off their lateral 
branches, which descend vertically into the brain-substance. The 
vessels of the pia are surrounded by lymph- 
spaces, and carry sheaths from the pia with 
them into the substance of the brain. The 
epithelium which covers the arachnoid is con- 
tinued on to the pia. 

The inner layer of the pia cerebralis is an 
exceedingly delicate membrane, a basal mem- 
brane, which can only be recognised easily in 
188.— Pia mater certain places; as, for instance, where it covers 
in menui(ritia tuber- ,, , ,, - .... 

culosa. Magn. 15. *''^ cerebellum. Its appearance m this situa- 

tion has been already described. It sends off 
processes into the interior of the bi-»iii-subata.nce, which take part in 
the formation of the connective-tissue scaffolding. 

In the spinal cord, too, the pia consists of two layers ; but both are 
coarser than those which invest the brain. The external layer, com- 
posed for the most part of longitudinal fibres, supports the blood-vessels 
which are disposed less closely than in the pia cerebralis. The inner 
non-vascular layer is composed of strong circular connective fibres. 

The wliole of the pia enters into the sulcus longitudinal is ventralis, 
but only the inner layer enters the dorsal sulcus. 

Beneath the pia, on the surface of the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
Fleiachl describes a layer, double for the most part, of very small 
epithelial cells which he calls cuticulum cerebri et cerebelli. 

Numerous branched pigment-cells are often found in the pia, especi- 
ally in old |M:rsona. They are most numerous on the ventral side of 
the medulla which often appears, in consequence, of a smoky colour 
to the niiked eye. These pigment-cells may be met with throughout 
the whole length of the spinal cord in the external layer of the pia 
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mater. On the other side, on the base of the brain the pigment-cells 
can be followed forwards as far as the olfactory bulb and the fossa 
Sylvii. There is no relation between the colour of the skin and hair 
and the pigment in the pia mater. 

Amongst pathological changes in the pia, HTPERJBHIA and 
HEMORRHAGE may be mentioned. 

The same alterations in the contents of the lymphatic sheaths of 
its blood-vessels are met with, as in the case of the sheaths of the 
intra-cerebral vessels (p. 146). 

Secondary purulent meningitis (lepto-meningitis purulenta) is 
often observed. Different kinds of bacteria must be taken into con- 
sideration in studying the aetiology of this disease. The occurrence 
of pus is not limited, however, to the substance of the pia ; it is found 
in the subarachnoid space and also in the lymphatic sheaths around 
the cerebral vessels. 

Tubercular meningitis is characterised chiefly by the appearance 
of little elevations on the pia, varying from the smallest dimensions up 
to the size of a millet seed. They consist of tubercle-cells, and are 
deposited by preference around the vessels on the base of the brain 
and in the Sylvian fossa (fig. 188). 

Many tumours of the brain and spine originate in the pia mater. 



We have already described the topographical disposition of the 
telSd ChoroldeSB and the plexus Choroldel of the ventricles of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. 

It will suffice to recall here the fact that these structures are 
reduplications involuted from the pia mater. The telie choroidese cor- 
respond exactly in structure with the pia mater. 

The histology of the plexus choroidei demands closer examination. 
In them the pia mater seems to be reduced to a nearly structureless 
membrane, in the substance of which no blood- 
vessels run. On the other hand, peculiar JB^i^ 
vessels, capillaries of wide calibre, are pushed SffVsSw^ 
forwards in the reduplication of the membrane -^Bffl lBis WF 
so that they are enclosed by it on all sides. _. ,^^ ^ . , ,. 
The numerous convolutions of these capillaries ^^ ^y^^ ^^^^^.^ ^j^^^^ 
during their long course give to the plexus its Magn. 200. 
characteristic knotted appearance. The plexus 

is covered on its ventricular surface by a single layer of epithelial 
cells of a peculiar kind (fig. 189). Although of various shapes these 
cells incline to a cubical form. Their edges and corners are drawn 
out into processes, by means of which they dovetail with one another. 
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A round nucleus lies in a coarsely granular protoplasm, but almost 
every cell contains in addition to the nucleus a highly refractive, 
bright, yellow or yellowish-brown body. As this body is coloured 
dark on the addition of osmic acid it may be looked upon as 
probably formed of some substance related to fat. Sometimes it 
assumes a rod-like or ring-like form. The structure of the choroidal 
plexus is in a high degree suggestive of an evoluted gland. [It recalls 
to mind the glomerular plexus of a renal tubule.] We may look 
upon it as a distinctly glandular organ concerned with the secretion of 
the liquor cerebro-spinalis. We are the more entitled to take this 
view, because the cerebro-spinal fluid cannot by any means be 
regarded as a simple serous exudation ; its chemical constitution shows 
that it is a specific fluid. It contains but few formed elements. 

Among the accessory bodies found in the choroidal plexus may be 
mentioned fat granules, brown pigment, and especially chalky con- 
cretions of smaller or larger size. No pathological significance can 
be attributed to these substances. Tumours, such as lipomas, may 
affect the choroidal plexus. Cysts are hardly ever absent in old people; 
they may, however, be found at birth. Their favourite location is the 
glomus of the plexus lateralis. SchnopfJuigerCa view that they are 
formed by the dropsical separation from one another of the two layers 
of the pia which constitute the tela and plexus is most probably 
correct. 

In the horse, concretions of* inorganic material (carbonate or 
phosphate of lime) or of cholesterin are constantly met with (Faivre) ; 
they may be very numerous and even as large as hen's eggs. 

D. THE GREAT VESSELS OF THE BRAIN. 

Within the skull-case arteries and veins do not run in company 
as they do in other organs. Leaving out of consideration the great 
venous sinuses of the dura mater, we may say that all the larger 
arteries are found on the base of the brain, while the larger veins are 
directed towards its convexity. 

The method in which the vessels within the brain divide is well 
known, thanks to the investigations of Heubner and Duret; here, how- 
ever, the subject can only be treated in outline. 

The brain is supplied with blood by two arteries on each side, the 
internal carotid and the vertebral. 

The internal carotid artery, Ci (fig. 190), advances along the side of 
the tuber olfactorium, and divides, after it has given off the ophthalmic 
artery which courses forwards, into its two chief branches, the anterior 
and middle cerebral arteries. 



CIRCLE OF WILLIS. 
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Arteria cerebri anterior, Ca (arteria corporis callosi), winds at first 
towards the middle line, slips over the optic nerves, and then bends 
round into the great longitudinal fissure where it can be followed a 
long way backwards on the upper surface of the corpus callosum. 

At the spot where the anterior cerebral arteries of the two sides assume 
a sagittal direction, they are placed so close together that a very short 





Fig. 191.— Anomalies of the circle of 
Willis. Lettering as in Jig, 190. 
— a, a. cerebri anterior; b, a. 
cerebri posterior, reduced to the 
dimensions of communicating 
arteries ; c, island in the verte- 
bral artery. 



Fig. 190. — Arteries at the hase of the 
brain ; circle of Willis. — Ci, a. 
carotis interna; Ca, a. cerebri 
anterior; Cm, a. cerebri media; 
Cp, a. cerebri posterior ; Coa, a. 
communicans anterior; Cop, a. 
communicans posterior; V, a. 
vertebralis; B, a. basilaris; cbs, 
a. cerebelli superior ; cbia^ a. 
cerebelli inferior anterior; chip, 
a. cerebelli inferior posterior ; au, 
a. anditiva. 



connecting branch, Coa (arteria communicans anterior), 8u£Sces for their 
anastomosis. At the place where the artery slings itself round the 
corpus callosum it gives off a fine branch for the dura mater, which 
courses backwards, along the lower edge of the falx (Langer). 

The arteria cerebri media. Cm (arteria fosssB Sylvii seu transversa 
cerebri), must be looked upon as the direct continuation of the internal 
carotid. Hence it is that emboli which have come up the latter vessel 
are more likely to continue their course into the middle than into the 
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anterior cerebral artery. It turns sidewards so as to enter the fossa 
Sylvii, where it soon divides into from three to five branches- 
Each of the two vertebral arteries ( V) gives off an arteria cerebelli 
inferior posterior (dnp), and then unites with its fellow at the back of 
the pons into a single trunk, the basilar artery (B). The basilar 
artery passes forwards in the median line with, usually, a slight con- 
vexity to the left, and, as a rule, gives off at right angles three small 
arteries from either side; arteria cerebelli inferior anterior (cbia), 
arteria auditiva (au), and arteria cerebelli superior (e6«). At the 
proximal border of the pons the basilar artery again divides into 
two branches directed straight outwards, arteria cerebri posteriores, 
Cp (arteria profunda cerebri). 

Immediately before the internal carotid passes over into the middle 
cerebral or just from the commencement of the latter, comes off a 
usually rather narrow vessel, arteria communicans posterior. Cop, 
which passes backwards towards the posterior cerebral which it 
joins at a distance of scarcely as much as 1 mm. from the point where 
the arteria basilaris bifurcates. In this way there is formed on the 
base of the brain a hexagonal or heptagonal ring, circulus arteriosus 
Willisii (hexagon, polygon of Willis). 

After giving off the posterior communicating, the internal carotid, 
or as it is here called the middle cerebral, gives off backwards a second 
fine branch, arteria choroidea. This artery courses along the tractus 
opticus, by which it is conducted into the plexus choroideus of the 
descending horn of the lateral ventricle. 

From these large vessels the arteries for the brain -substance come 
off in a two-fold way. So long as the chief arteries lie on the base of 
the brain they give off fine branches for the brain-substance, which, as 
they do not anastomose with one another, belong to the class of vessels 
termed " end arteries" (Heubner*s basilar area). Over the whole of the 
rest of the surface of the brain the larger arteries gradually break up 
dichotomously ( Heubner's cortical area). Neighbouring vascular terri- 
tories are in connection with one another by means of numerous 
anastomoses in the pia mater. Anastomoses between the vessels of the 
cortical areas of the two hemispheres are very uncommon. 

The direction of the fissures on the surface of the brain is almost 
entirely unconnected with the course of the vessels. The central 
parts of the brain, including the central ganglia, are exclusively 
supplied from the basal system, the cortex is nourished from the 
vessels of the cortical system. 

The whole surface of each hemisphere may be divided up into three 
areas corresponding to the three chief arteries of the great brain — 

(1) Area of the arteria cerebri anterior, which includes (on the con- 
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vex surface of the brain) the greater part of the upper and middle 
frontal convolutions, the mesial surface as far backwards as the cuneus, 
as well as the mesial portion of the orbital surface. 

(2) Area of the arteria cerebri media — both central convolutions, the 
whole of the rest of the convex surface of the parietal lobe, the upper 
temporal convolution, the island of Beil, and the lateral part of the 
orbital surface ; on the median surface it supplies at the utmost a small 
branch in the neighbourhood of the uncus. 

(3) Area of the arteria cerebri posterior — the whole occipital lobe 
and the greater part of the temporal lobe. The superficial veins form 
a freely anastomosing network in the pia mater, and open into the 
-several sinuses of the dura. The largest anastomosis lies horizontally 
above the temporal lobe, vena magna anastomotica temporalis. It is 
fairly constant. 

The veins of the various internal parts of the brain collect into the 
vena cerebri interna communis (vena magna Galeni). It is formed 
chiefly by the confluence of the two venae cerebri internae, which run 
in the tela choroidea media in the roof of the third ventricle. 

The vena cerebri interna communis comes out through the great 
transverse fissure, and discharges its contents into the sinus per- 
pendicularis. 



The brain more than any other organ stands in need of a su£Scient 
supply of blood. The united cross-section of the four arteries which 
supply it, however, bears a by no means constant relation to the size 
of the brain, on the contrary it varies within wide limits {L'dwenfdd), 

[Not only does the brain require a large supply of blood, but the 
amount supplied to the organ as a whole (and still more the amount 
distributed to its several parts) must be capable of rapid and extensive 
fluctuations. Nervous tissues, in a more conspicuous degree than 
others, are in immediate relation to lymphatic spaces. Every nerve- 
cell lies in a little bath of lymph,* while the whole cerebro-spinal axis 
is suspended in a sea of the same fluid, from which it extracts its 
nutrients, and into which it discharges its waste products ; whilst the 
balancing of the spinal cord in the centre of the vertebral canal, by 
means of the ligamentum denticulatum, and the support of the brain 
upon the sinus subarachnoidal is basalis, protects the cerebro-spinal 
axis from sudden jars. The enclosure of the brain within the skull 
places the circulation under certain difficulties, but the abundant 
lymph serves to carry off" any excess of pressure due to vascular 
turgescence. The venous sinuses, unlike veins in other parts of the 

* The cerebro*8pinal flaid ia functionally equivalent to lymph. . 
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body, are incapable of distension. The communications between the 
intracranial sinuses and the veins outside the skull, established by 
the emissary veins of Santorini (which traverse the frontal, parietal, 
mastoid, posterior condyloid, and other foramina), serve to keep 
down the pressure in the sinuses. Doubtless the rearrangement of 
the central grey matter, which occurs where the medulla oblongata 
replaces the spinal cord, is due to the need for distributing to the 
general lymph the pressure produced by local turgescence of the 
very important centres in this part of the axis, instead of allowing an 
active centre injuriously to compress its neighbours. The mem- 
branous roofs of the fourth and third ventricle confine the lymph less 
closely than would solid nerve-tissue. It has been suggested that 
the veins, which fill up the spaces between the great arteries that 
enter the base of the skull and the margins of the holes through 
which they pass, may serve as a self-regulating apparatus for the 
supply of blood to the brain, the veins when distended, pressing upon, 
and so diminishing the calibre of the arteries ; but the difference in 
pressure between the arterial and venous blood, in fisivour of the 
former, seems to make this impossible. 

The recent experiments of Corin show that the pressure in the 
several arteries which supply the brain is very uniform. Even when 
three out of the four great affluents of the circle of Willis were tied, 
the pressure in tbe circle was unafiected]. 

In most animals the part played by the carotid and vertebral 
arteries respectively in supplying the brain with blood is different to 
what it is in Man. 

As compared with the carotids the vertebrals in most rodents and 
some other animals are very much the more strongly developed. On 
the other hand, in ruminants (as well as in the pig and, probably, in 
the leopard) the vertebral arteries do not directly reach the brain. In 
these animals both carotids form a rete mirabile on the base of the skull 
outside the dura mater; not till it has passed this plexus does the 
carotid reach the base of the brain and unite with the basilar to form 
the circulus WiUisii. The basilar artery is continued backwards on 
the ventral surface of the spinal cord as the arteria spinalis anterior. 
The two vertebral arteries remain all the time outside the dura mater, 
and onlv anastomose with the rete mirabile. 



The above described typical arrangement of the great arteries on 
the base of the brain is subject to fi*equent variations of greater or 
less physiological importance. 
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We will mention the commoner variations in the Circle Of 
Willis* There may be several anterior communicating arteries ; or, 
on the other hand, this artery may be altogether wanting, the anterior 
cerebrals growing together after an independent course of some 
distance. 

Sometimes both anterior cerebral arteries are almost entirely 
derived from the same carotid artery (fig. 191). In this case there- 
is, as a rule, a small branch of communication with the other side, 
connecting the anterior cerebral artery which comes from the opposite 
carotid with the carotid of its own side (a). In the same way it may 
happen that the posterior cerebral artery does not come off from the 
basilar, but from the carotid of the same side ; being only connected 
with the anterior end of the basilar artery by an inconspicuous, 
anastomosis (&). In this case the posterior communicating artery 
must be very strongly developed. The posterior communicating 
artery may on the contrary be wanting on one side. 

Very often the origin of the basilar artery from the junction of the 
two vertebrals is indicated by the presence of a longitudinal septum 
in its interior ; indeed the artery may even be doubled again for a 
certain distance forming an ** island," c. Very often the two vertebral 
arteries are not equally strong, usually it is the right which is the 
thinner. 



The vessels of the brain differ in no respects from those of other 
organs in their minute Structure; the veins of the brain are devoid 
of valves. 

Only the most important diseases of the large vessels of the 

brain will be mentioned. 

Embolism is frequent. In three-fourths of the cases it is the arteria 
fossffi Sylvii which is affected. Left and right equally often. 

Autochthonous thrombosis of the arteries of the brain must be 
distinguished from embolism. 

Thrombosis of the sinuses is not rare. Aneurysmal enlargement 
of the basal vessels is relatively uncommon. According to tables drawn 
up by Leberlf out of 8G cases of aneurysms of the vessels of the brain 
the basilar artery was affected 31 times, the middle cerebral 21. The 
remaining cases were divided amongst the other arteries. The left 
side is more frequently affected than the right. 

Atheromatous degeneration is almost always met with in the 
vessels of the brains of old people. Sometimes it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish an atheromatous degeneration from syphilitic disease. In 
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the latter, disease is due to the growth of granulations or infiltra- 
tions, originating, probably, in the capillaries which snpply the 
moscalar coat of the vessel (vasa vasoram). The infiltration is 
spread out in the intima, and especiallj between the epithelium and 
the membrana fenestrata. Often in such cases of syphilitic disease a 
many-layered fenestrated membrane is seen, indicated in cross-section 
by a number of clear, highly refracting, waving lines. Heubner thinks 
that this is new formation ; but it is possible that it is due to splitting 
of the fenestrated membrane by the intercalation of granolationB 
{Rumpf), 

Syphilitic disease is distinguished from atheromatous disease by its 
greater tendency to active overgrowth and extension (even leading to 
thrombosis of the artery); while atheroma soon ends in a retro- 
gressive process leading to calcification and fatty degeneration. 
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ROTATION OF THE GREAT BRAIN. 

In the spring of 1885 the translator propounded, as part of a general 
scheme of the structure of the central nervous system, the theory, 
that the mammalian brain during its growth rotates upon itself.^ 
The rotation produces a loop or kink, giving to the whole brain 
somewhat the form of a ram's horn, and bringing the part which was 
at first in front, on to the under side of the back. At its first forma- 
tion the cerebral hemisphere of the mammalian brain is directed, like 
that of the reptile^ straight forwards ; the foramen of Monro opens 
into the back of its ventricle, the anterior end of the hemisphere bears 
the olfactory bulb. In the adult condition the foramen of Monro 
opens into the front of the ventricle, the olfactory apparatus is attached 
through the pyriform lobe (gyrus uncinatus) to the inner side of the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe. 

This view as to the alteration in position of the great brain was 
the almost necessary deduction from certain conclusions as to the 
<K)nnections of the olfactory tract with the anterior end of the optic 
thalamus, vid the fimbria, fornix, descending pillar of the fornix, 
corpus mammillare, and bundle of Vicq d*Azyr. 

There are many reasons for believing that the olfactory nerve is 
connected in this way with the anterior end of the optic thalamus, 
and the circuitous route just sketched out is by no means difficult to 
follow. Its path is easily broken off from a hardened brain, of which 
it seems to form an organically distinct part, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch; and apart from the question of the arrangement in 
adult anatomy, we have, as will be shown presently, a certain amount 
of embryological evidence in favour of this extensive displacement of 
the olfactory tract. The formulation of such a path for the fibres of 
the olfactory tract almost necessarily presupposes a rotation of the 
brain; but it is not this connection only which the theory renders 

* The Plan qfthe Central Nervou$ SyUetn. Cambridge : Deighton Bell k Co.» 
1885. 
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iotelhgible. Many other features in the plan of formation of tlie 
great brain are accounted for b^ this supposition of its rotation. 

Among EXTERNAL APPEARANCES, the most suggestive is the pro- 
gressire closing in of the fossa of Sylvius. The fissure of Syirias, 
as has been shown (p. 92), i& not, for the greater part of itii extent, 
in any way comparable with the other fissures of the brain, since, 
instead of being formed like them, as a narrow slit-like depression on 
the smooth rounded surface, It makes its appearance before any other 




Fig. 102, — Fornix, pyriform lobe and olfactory bulb, broken off from the 
hardened brain of the Ox. 

fissure, if we except the so-called rhiual fissure, as a dimpling of the 
mid part of the outer surface which gradually deepens into an exten- 
sive shallow fossa. The appearance of this fossa is due, apparentl^r, 
to the traction exercised upon a part which will subsequently become 
the tern poro- sphenoidal lobe by its attachment through the allactor}- 
tract and bulb, to the cribriform plate of the ethmoid. As the great 
brain swells, a pitting of the outer surface is the necessary result of the 
attachment of its olfactory part to the skull. The fossa of Sjh-ius is 
subsequently converted into the fissure of Sylvius, a Y-shaped fissure, 
with a common portion dividing into an anterior and a posterior limb, 
by the outgrowth in three swellings of the suriace of the brain which 
bordeis it ; the operculum coming down between the limbs of the Y; 
the frontal and temporo-sphenoidal lobes closing up beneath the 
operculum. The want of homology between the fissure of Sylvius and 
other fissures is shown, by its enclosing a considerable cortical area, 
the island of Reil, which originally formed the floor of the fossa. The 
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£aji-Iike arrangement of the fissures of the island of Reil indicates 
plainly enough the direction in which traction was exerted. 

When viewing the outer surface of any mammalian brain, it is easy 
to convince oneself that is has undergone a rotation, and that the 
position of its parts has been altered from the form maintained 
amongst fishes, amphibia, and reptiles (for special reasons it is better 
to exclude from the comparison the bird's brain) in such a way that 
the temporo-sphenoidal lobe of the mammal's cerebrum corresponds to 
the anterior end of the brain of lower vertebrates. 

Following closely upon the external form, the delimitation of the 
cortex into areas associated with peripheral nerves, presents itself as 
a test by which to try the theory. Recently, chiefly as the result of 
ablation experiments, the function of almost every part of the cortex 
has been determined, and although we are as yet far from possessing 
an accurate industrial map, we can nevertheless speak with assurance 
as to the general distribution of work among its several territories. 
Undoubtedly the anterior end of the brain, particularly the Holandic 
area, is in connection through the mediation of the grey matter of the 
spinal cord with the body nerves. The localities in which sensations 
are received through the 8th and 5th nerves, lie somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the fissure of Sylvius ; the 2nd nerve has its area of 
cortical distribution in the occipital lobe — the 1st nerve on the inner 
side of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. Better even than direct experi- 
ment, the observation of brains of animals remarkable either for pre- 
ponderance or for deficiency of particular senses, will help us to map 
out the cortex into functional areas (see p. 278, figs. 149, 150, 151). 
Whatever method be adopted for obtaining the necessary data, any 
sketch of the brain in which functional distribution is indicated, shows 
clearly enough that the order from before backwards in which the 
areas connected with the several nerves are situate, is in its largest 
features the reverse of that which obtains among the nerves them- 
selves. In considering the bearing upon the question of the territorial 
allocation of the brain surface, it is important to have in one's mind a 
clear picture of the process of histogenetic differentiation of the nervous 
system. The cells from which nerve processes (fibres) extend into the 
cortex lie in the central grey tube. As yet we have no means of 
telling how they are guided to the particular areas in the cortex in 
which they are distributed. Is the connection between these areas 
and the primary centres in the cord determined from the first involu- 
tion of the neuro-epithelial tube, or is such a connection established 
in a way which, for want of knowledge of the laws by which it is 
governed, may for the time be called " by chance " 1 When the pro- 
cesses from a certain group of cells in the central grey tube take 
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possession of a particular area of the oortez, are they guided to this 
area merely by its situation in relation to the skall-case or head, or 
owing to its primitive relation to the axis of the brain t Does the 
differentiation of the motor cells in the cortex precede the reception 
in this tissue of the sensory cell-procesBes, or does it depend u|x>n their 
reception and the need thua establiahed for a descending limb of the 
reflex arc ) Many similar problems present themselves to warn us 
that we must not lay too much stress upon the allocation of the cor- 
tex to specific functions until we are iar better equipped than at 
present with genetic duta. It is sufficient for our purpose to con- 
sider only the larger groups of cortical centres. The arrangement of 
their sub-centres, as determined, for instance, in the marginal gyrus 
by Horsley and Schafer, may for the present be neglected. 

The body nerves have their cortical areas in front, and are followed 
. by the nerves of the head ; of these Utter the optic nerve is indirectly 
connected with the back part of the upper sur&ce, while the olikctory 
has its area in what we take to be the reflected portion. It seems as 
if the rotation over from before backwards were accompanied by a 
certain displacement from above downwards and outwards. 




Fig. 193.^Diagram showing the tracts of fibres which connect the central grey 
tuho with tho cort«K. The front of the thalamus ia counectad with the 
temporal lol>e, the back of the tbulanus with the occipital lobe, snd the 
spinul coril with tbo Rolandic area. 

Passing now to the iSTtnsAL STRCCTtRR of the hemisphere, so far 
as the course of fibres within its white surface is sufficiently well 
known to help us, we linJ further evidence of rotation. Leaving out 
of consideration all doubtful tracts, wo have the classical observations 
of Gratiolet, which have been frequently confirmed, to show that the 
anterior end of the optic thalamus is connected through its inferior 
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peduncle with the temporal lobe, the posterior end of the thalamus 
through the '* optic radiations " with the occipital lobe. Numberless 
recent observations have placed the connection of the grey matter of 
the spinal cord with the frontal and parietal lobes by means of the 
pyramidal tracts which occupy the anterior part of the internal capsule, 
beyond doubt. These three sets of fibres (1) of the internal capsule, 
(2) optic radiations, and (3) inferior peduncle, obviously cross one 
another, as shown in the accompanying diagram (fig. 193), plainly indi- 
cating that the cortex of the cerebrum and the grey matter of the basal 
part of the system extend in contrary directions. The force with which 
the crossing of these three sets of fibres appeals to the translator^ will 
become apparent if his view as to the fundamental plan of construction 
of the central nervous system is borne in mind. The system arises as 
an involuted tube of epiblast. Throughout the spinal region the 
inner wall of the tube becomes grey matter; the outer wall consti- 
tutes the white columns of fibres. In the cephalic region a second 
layer of grey matter, the cortex, is added on the outer side of the 
tube ; all the grey matter of the system grows from one or other of 
these two grey layers. In the spinal cord, which only contains the 
tube of grey matter which borders the central canal, are situate all the 
primary centres of the body nerves ; indeed, the grey matter is entirely 
used up in forming nerve-cells and plexus for the origin of motor, and 
the reception of sensory, fibres. Travelling up into the brain, no 
break in the continuity of the grey matter is to be observed. It lies in 
the floor of the fourth ventricle, around the aqueduct, and in the sidea 
and floor of the third ventricle. No one doubts the continuity of plan 
as far as the anterior end of the iter ; but hitherto it has not been 
recognised that the grey matter bordering the third ventricle is in 
functional continuity with the grey matter of the cord. The optic 
thalami are treated of as '* basal ganglia." The olfactory and optic 
nerves are deprived of primary centres such as are accorded to all 
other sensory nerves. The modifications in structure of the central 
system, due to the situation peripherally in the olfactory bulb and 
retina of some of the grey matter, have been already pointed out 
(pp. 127 and 270). If tlie optic thalamus is part of the anterior end 
of the central grey tube, the attachment of the extreme anterior end 
of the thalamus with the temporo-spenoidal lobe, of the back of the 
thalamus with the occipital lobe, and of the grey matter of the spinal 
cord with the front of the hemisphere, supplies the strongest i>088ible 
evidence of rotation. 

Passing now to the consideration of one of the chief inter-cerebral 
tracts, we find in the arrangement of the fibres of the anterior commis- 
sure evidence of rotation of a most convincing kind. Fig. 194, which is 
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a copy of the picture on page 490 of Schwalbe's Netirologie, accanttel; 
represents the peculiar twisting which the anterior commissare has 
undergone. It looks as if the middle of the commissure had been 
fixed, while its ends were twisted in such a way that the fibres which 
cross the median line on its nnder aide, pass round in front to reach 
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Fig. 194. — Diagrammatic view of the under Bide of the brain, after Sthuxiibe- In 
front of the optic tnu;ts the superficial Bubstonce of the base of the brain bat 
been disaectcd away bo as to expose tbe ansa peduncnlariB, snterior commu- 
Hure, aad biual aspect of (he nnctei lenticalare*. — I.«.p., Septnm peUaddam: 
V.I., anterior ham of lateral ventricle ; n.L, nacleoB lenticalaris ; co., anterior 
commisBure ; c.a'., twisted portion of ditto ; ■o.II!., third ventricle ; g.c, genu 
corporis callosi ; c.g.m., corpus genicalatum mediate; c.g.l., corpus geui- 
culattim laterals; cm., corpns mammillnre ; pu., pnlvinar ; v.V., fifth 
ventricle; If, optic nerve; c/i, chiaamn nervortun optioorum; t.o., tractoj 
opticas; I.e., tuberculum ctnereum ; ///, ocnlomotor nen'e ; *.p.p., inb. 
Btantia perforata posterior ; pt, pedunculut cerebri ; p, pons. 

the upper side at its extremities. Just such a torsion as would be 
produced by the rotation of the hemisphere round an. axis situate 
just below and in front of the foramen of Monro. 

In addition to the demonstration which the twisting of the anteriw 
e affords of the fact of rotation, peculiar interest attaches to 
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it, since it enables us to fix approximately the time at which rotation 
takes place. It must occur after this commissure is formed. There 
can be no doubt that the anterior commissure appears very early in 
the mammalian brain, for although we have no exact observations as 
to the time of its appearance in the individual, this conclusion may be 
drawn from its great prominence in the lower forms of vertebrates. It 
is par excellence the commissure of birds and reptiles. The existence of 
a rudimentary corpus callosum in birds was pointed out by Meckel^ 
but the view of JStieda, that no such structure exists, is endorsed by 
recent observers such as Rabl-Rilckhard and JBellonci. On the other 
hand, Stieda recognises the existence of a corpus callosum in reptiles, 
but denies it in amphibia, where Leurel, JBlattmann^ and JReissner had 
found it. In fishes, the commissures appear to be fused, so that no 
distinction between corpus callosum and anterior commissure is 
possible. Quite recently Oahom has shown that both commissures 
may be found in reptiles, birds, and amphibia, although in the two 
former classes the corpus callosum, owing to the rudimentary condition 
of the cortex in these animals, is very ill-developed. The cerebral 
hemisphere of the bird, and to a less extent of the reptile, is homo- 
logous, not with the entire hemisphere of the mammal, but, as pointed 
out by Cuvier, with little more than the corpus striatum. 

The MINUTE STRUCTURE of the brain also affords some evidence of 
rotation, for the margin of the cortex mantle is for a varying distance, 
where it skirts the under side of the crus cerebri, invested in a sheath 
of grey matter quite different in structure from the cortex itselfl 
This sheath of small-celled matter, the fascia dentata, which forms 
part of the cornu Ammonis, receives the thin edge of the cortex 
mantle. It commences beneath the uncus at the apex of the temporal 
lobe, and extends along the course of the posterior pillar of the fornix, 
reaching in some animals (particularly rodents) almost to the point 
where the fornix dips down in the anterior pillar. It has been 
already (p. 367) suggested that the fascia dentata is a continuation 
backwards of the nuclear (glomerular) layer of the olfactory bulb. 
In straight-brained animals the hemisphere terminates in the olfactory 
bulb. In twisted brains the olfactory bulb is attached to the apex of 
the pyriform lobe (the gyrus uncinatus of human anatomy). The 
continuation of its nuclear formation, as the fascia dentata, obliquely 
beneath, behind, and above the cms, simply shows the direction in 
which rotation of the great brain has taken place. 

Ontogeny. — Evidence obtained from direct observation of the brain 

in successive stages of its growth must obviously, when the subject 

is thoroughly worked out, be the first to be submitted in proof of 

the rotation of the hemisphere. As yet^ howeyer, our knowledge 

26 
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of this subject is very incomplete owing in. part to the absence of 
reaearcb, in part to the special difficnlties which depend npon the 
nature of the tbsue of which the brain is composed. Unlike other 
tissnes of the body, the nervous tissue is peculiarly plastic In the 
course of its growth it may receive marks of torsion and other 
duplacements, but while elsewhere such marks remain permanently, 
in the brain they are obliterated by further growth. The manner in 
which its mass is added to also has an important bearing upon its 
form. It must be remembered that only the cellular elements enter 
into its original constitution ; the fibres are but processes of the 
celts. Of the primitive epiblastic cells involuted to form the nervous 
tube, some are favoured above the rest and become the functional 




Fig. 106.— Broin of total sheep in wUch the Fig. 197.— Diagrammatic view of 

rhinal fissure is developed and separates the under anrface of the brain 

the pyriforra lobe from the rest of the of a young rabbit. 
cerebrnm. Its distinctness is exaggerated 

in the wood^Mit, 

nervous elements, while to the others only subsidiary, supporting, 
nutritive and insulating functions are assigned; the latter become 
the neurogleia and myelin cells; just as in the case of each little 
group of epithelial cells involuted into a follicle of the ovary, one 
only becomes an ovum, the others minister to its wants. It may 
be, therefore, that the line along which a nerve-fibre is to grow is 
laid down, before the fibre itself appears, by the chain of accessory 
cells which have taken up their position along its route ; or, on the 
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other hand, it is open to ua to eappoae that the route chosen by a 
fibre depends upon convenience at the time of its appearance, and 
that the marshalling of the myelin-cells in files depends upon some 
stimnlua which the growing fibre afibrds. If, owing to a diaplacement 
of the cortex, it can reach its destination by a shorter route than the 
tract occupied by neighbouring fibres, which being fully developed at 
the time of the rotation of the brain, ehared in the diaplacement of 
the cortex, it Is open to it to leave the original tract, and thus the 
primitive arrangement of the constituent parts of the brain may be 
masked. Despite, however, the obliteration of the indications of 
rotation which these two causes are likely to produce, we still can 
see in the changes of form which the great brain undergoes appear- 
ances suggestive of rotation. This at least is the conclusion likely 
to be drawn from the examination of three such pictures as are here 
inserted. 

In fig 195, copied from Ldwe,* a very early stage in the growth 
of the brain Is shown ; the hemisphere is directed forwards and 
bears the olfactory bulb at its anterior end. Fig. 196 represents the 
appearance presented by almost any mammalian brain after the 
formation of the rhinat fissure. The olfactory bulb is now attached 
to the extremity of the pyriform lobe, and the suggestion of a folding 
over of the whole hemisphere is very strong. The pitting of the 
side of the brain due to the tension on its posterior end produced 
by the attachment of the olfactory bulb to the cribriform plate, is 
beginning to appear as the fossa of Sylvius. Fig. 197, again after 




Fig. 198.— Brain of rabbit. The upper part of the cerebrum ho* been cut away 
so as to expoM the hippoompu*. 

Ldwe, is inserted for the ))urpose of showing the continuity of the 
olfactory bulb, pyriform lobe, and gyrus uncinatus in a rabbit's brain. 
Fig. 19ti shows the hippocampus exposed from above by cutting 
away the roof of the lateral ventricle. It is curious to notice how 
the backward growth of the hemisphere increases the size of the 

* Lowe, EHtu:khela»jj$atKhkliU dts Xtrnauyttiiu, PL L, Ggi. 1 and 3. 
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loop. In the brain of a sheep, for instance, the fimbria (posterior 
pillar of the fornix) is transverse at its first appearance. In mar- 
supial brains it never becomes more than very slightly oblique. 
The higher the animal in the mammalian scale, the more nearly does 
its fornix-system assume a longitudinal direction. 

Of the earliest stages of the growth of the brain we have very few 
observations, but MarsJudVs discovery that the olfactory nerve arises, 
like all other sensory nerves, from the neural ridge, and that it is 
then pushed down in front by the outgrowth of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, to be again caught up in the cortex mantle, opens up great 
possibilities with regard to the relation of the olfactory apparatus to 
the hemisphere, and prepares us, although the research has gone no 
further, to find an arrangement in the first nerve quite unlike that of 
the others. 

Phylogexy. — The reference already made to the marsupial brain has 
drawn attention to the fact, that in lower mammals the rotation has 
gone less far than it has in the higher members of the class. Whether 
or not it is a phase in the development of any sub-mammalian 
animals, we are not prepared to state. Certain it is that, if we descend 
as far as the reptiles, rotation is out of the question. As already 
pointed out, the reptilian brain, like the brain of the early mammalian 
embryo, is directed forwards, its ventricle communicating at the back 
with the third ventricle through the foramen of Monro, and ending 
in the ventricle of the olfactory bulb in front. The great gap between 
the bird's and the mammal's brains, although bridged over by the 
brain of the monotreme, renders it difficult to point out the first animal 
in which the brain has adopted a looped disposition. The peculiar 
deficiency of cortex in the bird's brain renders rotation unnecessary, 
since the reason for rotation is not far to seek. If we compare such an 
extreme type as the crocodile with any mammal, we notice a contrast 
in the whole architecture of the head. The reptilian head is directed 
forwards ; is elongated in the direction of the axis of the body. The 
mammalian head approaches a globular form. With the greatly 
increased size of the cerebrum as we ascend in the vertebrate scale, 
economy of space for its reception becomes necessary. Doubtless, for 
other reasons also, a shortening of the head is desirable, and the 
larger brain can only be packed inside the shorter skull by throwing 
its hemispheres over into loops. 
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Qtrman names with the EngluiJi equivakrUs wed in this translation, 

Latin and English names for parts of the central nervous system with common 
synonifms and their German and French equivalents,* 



PAOB 

AbdUC6IlSkeril, abducent nucleus. 

Abducent nerve, ....... 226, 292 

„ nucleus, ....... 226, 292 

Aberrant bundle of the lateral column, ..... ^65 

Aberrirendes Seitenstrangbiindel, aberrant bundle of the lateral 

column. 
Abscess in the brain, ........ .373 



>» 



}> 



Accessorius Willisii, ...... 

Aoervulus cerebri, ...... 

AcUStiCUShauptkern, auditory nucleus, chief. 
AcuStiCUSkem aecessorischer, auditory nucleus, accessory. 
,, groSSZelllgreF, auditory nucleus, large-celled. 

ACUStiCUSWUrzel, aufsteigende, auditory root, ascending. 

laterale, auditory root, lateral. 

mediale, auditory root, mesial. 

Adergellechte des Grossbims, choroid plexus. 

„ ,, Kleinhims, choroid plexus of cerebellum. 

AdorgrellechtSfUrche, choroidal fissure, transverse fissure. 
Aditus ad aquseductum, ..... 

Adventitia of blood-vessels, ..... 
Adventitial lymph space, ..... 

AeUSSere Kapsel, external capsule. 

Aeusserer Kern der KeilstrM^nge, nucleus funiculi cuneatl. 

After-brain, medulla oblongata, Nachhim, 
Ala cinerea, .... 

„ lobuli centralis, 

,, pontis, .... 
Alum-hsematoxylin, 

Alveus, Muldenblatt,/«ut/^^ de la conque. 
Ammonia-carmine, 



171, 312 
370 



79 
137 
138 



.36,42 
58 
62 

59, 219 
11 

. 365 
10 



* No attempt bat been made to render thi« OloBiary oompleta. French terms are not glTen 
when their form of ezpreetion ia rery eimilar to EngUth. 
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Ammonshom, cornn Ammonis. 
Amygdala ccrebelli, Mandel, tonsil, 

,, seu nacleus amygdaleus, 
Amyloid bodies, 
Aimectant convolations, 
Anomalies of the circle of Willis, 

,, in convolution, 
Ansa intergenicularis, . 
lentiformis. 



ft 



ft 



ft 
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f f 



f f 



f f 



f f 



foramen Magendii, 



ff 



PACK 

52 

52 

156, 207, 273 

97 

393 

. 102 

65 

248, 341 

nuclei lenticularis, LinsenkemschUnge, arue du noyau UntiaUairf, 311 

pedoncularis, seu substantia innominata, Himschoilkelschlillgre, 

ransf p^dmctdaire (GraiioUt), ..... 248, 339, 313 
Rolandica, 
Anterior column of spinal cord, 

horn of lateral ventricle, 

,, spinal cord, . 
spinal nerve-roots, 
or direct pyramidal tract, 
of the two hinder vesicles, 
Apertura inferior ventriculi quarti, seu 

„ lateralis „ 
Apex comu posterioris. 
Apoplexy, cerebral, 

„ spinal, 
Aquseductus Sylvii, 
Arachnoidea, 
Arachnoid plexus. 
Arbor vitae, 
Arrhinencephalia, 

Arme der VierhUgel, brachia corporum qu 
Arnold^s arcuate fibres. 
Arteries (minute structure), 

at the base of the brain, 
of the cerebellum, 
of the cerebrum, 
,, of the spinal cord. 
Association fibres, 

„ systems. 

Asymmetry of the cerebral convolutions, 
Atheroma, 

Atheromatosis of the large blood-vessels. 
Atrophy of the cerebellum, 
of the great brain, 
of nerve-cells, . 
senile, of the cerebrum, 
Auditory nerve, 

nucleus accessory, 
chief, 

large-celled, . 
,, root, ascending. 



f f 



ft 



ft 



f f 
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f f 
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ft 
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adrigeminorum 





345 




41 




80 




171 




21 


193, 


253 




36 




60 




60 




175 




375 




203 


62,238 




383 




385 




53 




104 




349 




135 




389 




333 




3SS 




202 




163 


168 


, «>♦« 




102 




144 




393 




334 




103 




134 




372 




299 




302 




300 




301 


22^ 
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Anditory root, lateral, ....... 


224,300 


If It 


mesial, ....... 


224,300 


Axis-cylinder, 


Primitivband, Axenfaser,. 


109 


i» If 


process, ....... 


. 125 


ft fi 


sheath or rind, ...... 


111, 113 


9t ft 


staining of, .... . 


16 


„ fibre. 


....... 


109 



350, 352, 356, 357 



246 
194 

328 
305 



ft 



ft 



ft 



«> 



12 
140 
135 
389 
333 
388 
201 



Bahnen, neFv5se, nerve tracts. 

Baillarger's stripes, 
Balken, corpus callosum. 

Balkenwindung, gyms corporis callosL 

BandtUtU accessoire de Volive sup^rieure, 
Bandelette externCf 

Bandkern oder Vormauer, claustrum. 

Basal membrane of the cerebellum, 

Bechterew's nuclei, 

Beinerv, nervus accessorius Willisii. 

Belegrungskorper, nerve-cells. 

BOPSTt monticuluB. 
Bindoarme, brachia conjunctiva. 
Bismarck-brown, staining, 
Blood-pigment in the adventitia. 
Blood-vessels (minute structure), 

of the base, 

of the cerebellum, 

of the great brain, 

of the spinal cord, 

BodencommlSSUr graue, grey commissure forming the floor of the 

third ventricle. 
, , W6iS8e« white commisstire in floor of the third ventricle. 

Bogenbiindel des 6i*osshipns« fasciculus arcuatus. 
„ der Medulla oblongata, fibres arcuatse. 

BogrenfUrohe, arcuate fissure (comprising sulcus corporis callosi et fissura 

hippocampi). 
Brachia conjunctiva, sen coi^unctoria oerebelli ad cerebrum, Bindoarme, 

p^doncuUa cMbelleux superieurt, processus a oerebello ad testes, 55, 237i 317 
Brachia corporum quadrigeminorum, VierhUgelanne, br<u des tubereuUs 

quadrifjumeaux, braa eor^onctifs (of Charcot), . . .62, 242, 282 

Brachia cerebelli conjunctoria, Armo dOP Vierhttgel, bras conjanctifs 

(Charcot), corp. quadrig., .... 55 

inferiors, . 
media, 
superiors, . 
Brain-stem, Stamm, wntcfie ou trone dts Iiimispherei, 
Broca's convolution, ..... 

Briicke, pons. 
BrUckenarm, cms pontis. 



ft 



ft 



ft 



ff 
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ft 



44 

46 
55 
35 
93 
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Brttekenbahn, frontale, frontal pontine tract. 




Briiekenfasem, fibres of the pons. 




Briickenkeme, nuclei pontis. 




Bulbar paralysis, progressive, . . . . . 


. 315 


Bolbus comu posterioris, .... 


81 


„ nervi olfactorii, . . . . . 


76, 271 


Bordach's column, . . . . . 


41 


„ nucleus, . . . . 


215, 256 



Oalamus scriptorius, ....... 43, 216, 219 

Calcar avis, seu pes hippocampi minor, VogTOlklauO, Ergot de Morand, . 81, 85 
Calcareous degeneration of blood-vessels, ..... 142 



»» 



>* 



>» 
It 



133 

186 

139 

. 316 

68 

68 

capsule, gemi* 

67, 70, 254 
. 255 



nerve-cells, 
Canalis centralis, .... 

Capillary vessels, .... 

Capsula corporis dentati, ViiOSS d6S KloillhiniS, 
externa, .... 

extrema, ..... 

interna, innere Kapsel, capmde interne, internal 
num centrum semicirculare ( Vieussens), 
Carrefour sensitif, 
Caruncula mammillaris, 
Cauda equina, . 
Caudex, brain-stem, 
Cavum Meckelii, 

Cella media of the lateral ventricle, 
Celloidin method. 
Central canal, . 

Central grey tube, the grey matter bordering the central canal or central 
grey formation of the cerebro- spinal axis, comprising with the addition of 
the optic thalamus, kc, Meynert*s CoiltralBS HohlOllgrau, eubhtance 
grise des cavUds centrales de Pisthme, substance grise centrcde, substance 
griae du canal enciphalo-m^dullairef ..... 

Centrales Hohlengrau {Meynert), central grey matter, part of central 

grey tube {Hill). 
Centrallappchen, lobulns centralis. 
Centralspalte, fissure of Kolando. 

Centralwindungr, hintere, ascending parietal convolution. 

,) VOrdere, ascending frontal convolution. 

Centrum semiovale Vieussenii, .... 

Cerebellar (Peduncles, ...... 

,, tract, direct, ..... 

Cerebellum, KlelnhiPn, cerrtlet, epencephalon {emhryologically), 
cortex of, . . . . . . 

granule layer of the, Komer Schlchte, rostbpaune 
Sehichte, 

histology of, 
pathological changes in. 



267 
39 
36 

379 
80 

8,9 

186 



169 
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68, 


•j*^ 


• 


55 


197, 


321 


47, 


315 




323 


e 


323 


. 


323 
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Cersbdlutit poateri< 

„ vesseli of, . 

Cerebral veaicle middle, 
.. „ priiii4i7, 

Cercbro- spinal fluid, 
Cerebnun, Orosshlm, hdmuphiret dribravx. 
Cervical AnschweUunir, oern««l eulargeneiit 
Cerviial oiilftrgement, mtunieacentia oarricalia 

duMiua nervi aciutici. 

Choroid plexus, AdergeflechteipIenM ehoroUUt, , 
Oiromoplkilous anil <:h(on>ophobLC mUi, 

QngalQin, Zwlnge, . 
Circuloi Willuii, 

„ „ TMletiM lA, . 

Cistemm anb&mchnoid&lM 
Clarke's veaionlar column, 
ClanBtnim, VonnaueF, aonnf-m 
CUVA, .... 
Cokgnlation prodncta in the blood-veueli, 
Colitoriaui, «H hfpophjiii, 
CoUatcnil tracte, 
CoUicnlm mbpineKlU, . 
Colloid degeneration tA blood-veMel*, . 
„ ,, nerre-cel 

„ eitn7M»tion, . 
Colunma fomioli, 

„ venenlMii of Clwk^ 
Combined syat«inio diieaeeB of tt 
CmmniuuM albaiui-d. spin., . 

„ anterior oerebri, . 

„ nrciiata posterior N. optici, 

„ boseoa &lba, 

„ ,, griM*, 

,, griaea med. spin., 

„ inferior N. optici, 

„ mednlUe spinalis, 

„ posterior, . 

Commissural tibraa of the cerebmm, 
Oonunismre, 

„ of the nuclei of the roof, 

C<imTiiiiiiii.^(iti<:riiof lateral ventricle withsorlsce. 



llip:.r,l 



.^ili."!. 



Conariom, or pinecJ gland. 

Conductor sonorui, Klan^tab, ba^utUe d'harmonit, 
CoDDective'tissue, ..... 
Conns medDllaris, «e>i terminalis, MarkkegWlf Endzapfen, 
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41, 177 


. 293 


34 


81 


. 171 


. 171 


256,342 


37 


56,237 


. 34,83 



Conos terminalia, ...... 

Convolutlo trigemini, . . . . 

Convolution, arcuate of Arnold, .... 

Comn Ammonis, *...... 

„ anteriuB, ....... 

„ posterius, ...... 

Corona Reili, sen radiata, StabkrailZ, eauronne rayannaiUe, 
Corpora bigemina, ...... 

„ quadrigemina, Vierhttgrel, tubereules quadrijumeauXt 
Corpus callosum, Balken, corps calleux, 

candicans, tubercuUs mammUlaires ou pisi/ormes, corpus mam- 
millare, . . . . . 63, 74, 244, 345 

ciliare, ........ 53, 316, 318 

dentatum, ....... 53, 316 

fimbriatum, seu fimbria, bandeleUe de Vhippocampe^ . . 74, 81, 366 

geniculatum, laterale, sea externum, &USS6reP KniehdckeP, 

corps genouUU exteme, . . . 62, 242, 281 

„ mediale, seu internum, innereP KniBhoekOP, corps 

genouiH6 interne^ internal or mesial geniculate body, 62, 242, 282, 307 
mammillare, seu candicans, MaPkkiigelcheil, tvbercule mammU- 
laire, . . . . . . . 63, 74, 244, 315 

quadrigeminum anterius, . . . . . 61, 237 

,, post., ...... 61, 237 

restiforme, KleinhlFnstlel, Strlckkoppep, untepop Kleinhir- 

naPm, corp« rM^i^orme, restiform body, . . 45,219,261-317 

rhomboideum, ....... 53, 316 

striatum, ....... 65, 247 

„ relation to cortex, ..... .36 

subthalamicum, seu nucleus amygdaliformis, seu discus lentiformis, 
ForelSCheP KOPpeP, LuyscheP KoppeP, bandeUUe cuxessoire 
de Volivt sup^rieure, ...... 242, 246, 343 

trapezoides, TpapezkOPpeP, corps trap6zoide^ . 225, 226, 228, 306 

„ cerebelli, ...... 53, 319 



ft 



Corpuscula arenacea, SandkOPpOP, 

,, Pacchioni, . 

Cortex cerebri. Mantel, structure of, 
Cortical ceutre of hearing, 
Cms pontis, cms cerebelli ad pontem, BPlickenaPm 

moycn, middle peduncle of cerebellum, 
Crura cerebri, ..... 

,, {omicia, pUiers posUrieurs (iu trigone, . 
v^ms ,, . . . . . 

Crusta pedunculi, seu cmsta, HiPllSCheilkolftiSS, 
Csokor's carmine, .... 

Culmen, Glpfel, .... 

Cuneus, Zwlckel, le coin, 
Cuticulum cerebri, .... 
Cylinder, axis — axis-cylinder, . 
Cystic degeneration of the cortex. 



379 
3S5 
350 
307 
, p6doncule eiribelleux 

44, 54, 231, 317 

60 

73 

83 

63 

12 

52 

101 

386 

107 

374 
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DachkePn, noyau du toil, nucleus of roof of Stilling. 
Declive, . 

DecuBsatio, Kreuzung, 

Lemnisci, . 
Pyramidum, 
Defibering, 

Degeneration of blood-vessele, 
method, . 
of nerve-fibres, 
of nerve-cells, 
secondary, 

ascending in spinal cord, 
descending in spinal cord, 
Wallerian, 
Deiters* nucleus, 

,, cells, development. 
Dementia paralytica, . 
Depigmentation of nerve-cells, 
Development, . 

of great brain, 
of nerve-fibres, 
of spinal nerves. 
Dilatation of the adventitia, . 
Direct or lateral cerebellar tract. 
Dorsal nucleus of Stilling, colunma vesicularis of Clarke, 
Dara mater, meninx fibrosa, Fasorhaut, dure nUre, 



tt 
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52 
166 
214, 258 
211,251 
4 
141, 145 
. 22-23 
20, 118 
. 131 
19 
19S, 205 
196,205 
118 
225,303 
32 
373 
133 
28 
35 
117 
31 
146 
197. 262 
175 
378 



E 

Ecker's nomenclature, . • . 

Einkerbungen von Lantermann, Lantermann's cones. 
Einschniirungen von Ranvier, nodes of Ranvier. 

Embolism, ...... 

„ in the cerebrum, .... 

Embolus, ...... 

Eminentia coUateralis Meckelii, 

,, olivaris, ..... 

,, leres, . . . • • 

Encephalitis, ...... 

Endothelium of arteries, .... 

Epiblast, ...... 

Ekwin cells of cerebellum, .... 

Ependyma, ...... 



Epiphysis, 9eu conarium, seu glandula pinealis, Zirbeldrttse, glande piniale, 369 

Epithelia, ......... 148 

Erhlich's methyl-blue method, ....... 25 

^litzky's fluid, ........ 6 

EialcribU, ......... 14 



84 



147 

376 

147 

81 

42 

68 

375 

136 

29 

223 

148 
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mranglemenU anntdlaires, 
Exner's perosmic acid method. 



PACK 

110 
12 



Facial nucleus, ....... 

fi Knee, ..•*.•• 
Faisceau en Scharpe, ...... 

Falx cerebelli, ....... 

„ cerebri, Himsichel oder Sichel, la grande/aux du cerveau, 
Fascia dentata, ....... 

Fasciculus arcuatus, mu longitudinalis superior, BoSTOIlblilldel, 
L&ngSbfindel, faisceau arqiU^ 
8eu funiculus cuncatus, .... 

longitudinalis inferior, imteres LSllgSbiindel, 
,, posterior, .... 

,, superior, 8eu arcuatus, 

obliquus pontis, rubanjibreux oblique, 
retroflexuB or Meynert's bundle, . 
uncinatus, Hakeilbiind6l,/ai«cfau cun^iforme, 
Fasciola, seu taeniola cinerea, ..... 

FaserhaUt, dura mater. 
Fat and pigment degeneration of ganglion-cells, 
„ granule-cells, ...... 

,, ,, ,, in the spinal cord, .... 

„ in adventitia, ...... 

Fatty degeneration of the adventitia, . . . 

,, ,, ,, muscularis, . . . 

Fibroe arciformes, seu arcuatse, Bogrenfasom, fbres ard/ormes, 
,, ,, arcuatse Arnoldi, «et£ fibrse proprisB, 

,, extemce, 

,t „ posteriores, 

,, internae, 

hcterodesmoticsQ, 
homo<lesmotic8e, . 
Fibres of the pons, 
Fibril-sheath, . 
Fibro-plastic bodies, 
Fillet or lemniscus, 
„ cortical, . 
,, lateral, 
,, mesial, 
Filum terminale, 
Fimbria, seu corpus fimbriatum 

de Vhippocampef 
Fissura calcariua, 
centralis, 



• » 






seu teenia hippocampi 



, corps hordant. 



225,297 

298 

. 252 

. 379 

84 

81, 82, 366 

oberes 

. 349 

43, 173 

81,349 

222,264,341 

349 

55 

244,337 

349 

46 

132 
156 
207 
139 
146 
141 

4S 
349 
216 
261 
216 
160 
160 
225 
111 
153 
55.257 
258 
258 
258 

41 

banddette 
74, 81, 366 

89 

87 



choroidea, seu transversa, QuOPSpalte d6S gT0SS6Il Odhims, 

Randspalte, Adergeflechtsftirche* scissure transverse, 89 

cornu Ammonis, . . . . . . .81 
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II 



II 



II 



Fissura hippocampi, . . . . 

lateralis, .... 

longitudinalis cerebri, . 

medullsB oblongatsB anterior, 
,, posterior, 

med. spin, ant., 
,, post 

occipitalis horizontalis, 

„ perpendicularis, 
parietalis, 
parieto-occipitalis, 
paroccipitalis, . 
subictili interna, 
Sylvii, . 
transversa, 
Fissures of cerebellum, . 

principal or total (fissurse, scissurs, primary fissures), 
typical secondary (sulci secundarii), 
atypical tertiary (sulci tertiarii), 
and convolutions on the surface of the great brain, 
of great brain, 
Pixing media, ..... 
Flechsig's method, .... 
Flocculus, FlOCke, Lobule du pneumogdstrique, 
Flocke, Flocculus. 

Floor of fourth ventricle, RautOllfimibe, sinus rhombofdal, 
third ventricle, grey commissure, 
„ white commissure, 

Pol's fluid, .... 

Folium cacuminis, WipfelblEtt, 
Fontanal decussation, . 
Fontalnenartige Haubenkreuzung,. Fontanal decnasation of the teg 

ment, Meynert's decussation. 
Foramen ctecum posterius, 
Magendi, 
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PAGX 

98 
85 
65 
43 
43 
38, 41 
38, 41 
87 
87 
95 
87 
95 
81 
85 
87 
48 
85 
85 
85 
84 
84 
6 
18 
51 

55 

C4, 75. 333, 337 

347 

6 

52 

242 



II 



II 



Monroi, 
Forceps anterior, 
,, posterior. 
Fore-brain, Vorderhlm, prosencephalon, 
ForeFs nucleus, corpus subthalamicum, 

,, ventral tegmental decussation, 
Formatio reticularis, . • 

alba, 
grisea, 
Fornix, Gewdlbe, vodU d trots piliers, 

trigone, 
Fossa interpeduncularis, 
rhomboidalis, 
Sylvii, 
Fovea anterior, . 



fi 
II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



voUlea 



43 
60 
33,83 
347 
80,347 
36 
246 
242,266 
159 
216 
216 
quatre piliers, trigone cMbrcUe, 

73, 247, 345 
61 
55 
85 
58 
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Frennlum lingulffi, ..... 

,, veil medallaris, lefrtin de la valvule de Vieiusewt, 
Freud's method, ..... 

FriedmaDii's st&ining of cortex, 
Fromann's lines, ..... 

Frontale Briickenbahn, frontal pontine tract. 

Frontal pole, ...... 

pontine-tract, ..... 
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5S 

59 

16 

356 

110 
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..... • • (TO 

• . . • • . ^d«f, Oio 

Funiculus cuneatus, KoilStrangT, cordon cun^i/orme^ Bnrdach'a colanm, 41, 173 
„ gracilis, ZarteP Strang, cordon griU, Goll'a column, . 41, 173 

respiratoriuB, Respirationsbiindel of Krauae^ Sollt&rbiindel 

o/StiUingf ascending root of vagus, ascending root of the lateral 
mixed system, . . . . . .174, 309; 313 

siliquae, Hiilsenstrange, .... . .43 

bCres, ......a , m 

Fuss des Himschenkels, pes pedunculi oerehri 9eu crusta. 



tt 
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Ganglianzellen, always translated nerve-ceHs. 
Ganglion geniculatum laterale (ext. ), . 
„ mcdiale (iut.), . 

hahenulse, 

interpedunculare, 
GefUsshaUt, pia mater. 
Gennari's bands, 
Genu capsulse intemse, . 

corporis callosi, Knie des Balkens, 

nervi facialis, 

Geschwanzter kern, oder Striefenhiigel, nucleus caudatus. 

Gesichtsnerv, optic ner^'e. 

GeWOlbe, fornix. 

Giacomini's method for dry-brains, .... 

Gipfdl, cnlmen. 

Gitterschichte des Thalamus, stratum reticulatum thalami. 

Glandula Pacchioni, ...... 






. 62, 242; 281 

62, 242, 282, 307 

. 65, 245, 337 

337 


352,360 
70,254 

72 

298 



27 



385 






pinealis, seu conarium, seu epiphysis, ZlrbeldrUse, glande pin6aU, 61, 65 



pituitaria, aeu hypophysis, .... 

Globus pallidus, ...... 

Glomeruli olfactorii, ...... 

Glomus, ........ 

Glossopharyngeal flock of Roller, .... 

nucleus, ..... 

root ascending, .... 

GlOSSOpharyngeusherd, glossopharyngeal flock. 

Gold, impregnation with, ..... 

Oolffi, mercury staining, . . . ' . 

GolFs column, funiculus gracilis, 2^arterstrang, cordon grele, 
„ nucleus, ....... 

Gowers' bimdle or tract, ..... 



>» 

>» 









370 








68 








269 








78 








312 








308 




218, 


312 
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12 




• 


17 




■ 


41 




215, 


256 


. 198, 
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Granular degeneration of vessele, .... 


PAGB 
144 


Granulation of ependyma, ..... 




. 156 


Granules or nuclei, Kopner, my^locUes, 




. 127 


Grenacher*8 carmine, ..... 




12 


Orenzstreif, stria cornea. 






Ground-bundle of anterior column, 




198,263 


„ posterior column, . 




194, 199 


Orosshim, cerebrum. 






Gudden's commissure, ...... 




. 280 


,, method, ...... 






23 


,, microtome, ...... 






7 


OurtelSChlchte des Thalamus, stratum zonale thalami. 








Gyri breves insulse, ...... 






101 


„ frontales, ....... 






93 


,, occipitales, ...... 






97 


„ operti,. ....... 






98 


,, recvi, ..•...< 






101 


,, temporales, ..... 






97 


„ „ transvcrsi, .... 






98 


,, transitivi, ...... 






85 


Gyrus angularis, ..... 






96 


,, ascendens frontalis, hiiitere Centralwindung, 






93 


„ „ parietalis, Yordere CentTalwlndung, 






95 


„ centralis anterior, ..... 






93 


,, „ posterior, ..... 






95 


„ cinguli, 8€u corporis callosi, part qfg. fomicatas, Zwlnge, 


. 98,358,360 


„ corporis callosi, Balkenwlndung, drconvolution dt VourUt 


, pit du 


corps calleux, gyrus fomicatus. 


9& 


,, fomicatus, seu corporis callosi, circontfolution de VourUt, 


82, 83,360 


,, fusiformis, ....... 


98 


,, hippocampi, subiculum comu Ammonis, 








81 


,, inframarginalis, .... 








97 


,, lingualis. 


• 








98 


„ occipitalis descendens, . 


• i 








101 


,, occipito- temporalis lateralis. 


* • 








98 


,, „ medialis. 


• 








98 


„ parietalis. 










95 


„ )>aroccipitalis, 










97 


,, postcentralis. 






m 




95 


,, prsecentralis. 










92 


„ supramarginalis. 










96 


,, uncinatus, Hakenwlndung, c 


IrconvoltUion en 


eroclut 


> 




99 



H 



Habennla, ieu pedunculns conarii, 

Haematoidin, 

Hematoma of the dura mater, . 

H«matomyelia, . 



65, 245, 337 

140 

. 382 

. 203 
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Haematoxylin staining, ...... 

method of Weigert, .... 

,, „ applied to Purkizge's celle, 

Hiemorrhagia cerebri, 

,, meduUse spinalis, .... 

Hardening processes, ...... 

Hakonbiindel, fasciculns uncinatus. 

Hakenwlndung, gyms uncinatus. 

Hals des Hinterhornes, cervix comu posterioris. 
Halsanschwellung, cervical enlargement. 

Haube des Hirnschenkels, tegment. 

Haubenbahn, centrale, central tegmental tract. 

Haubenfeld, tegment. 

Haubenkern, nucleus tegmenti. 
Haubenkreuzungr, tegmental decussation. 
Heterodesmotic fibres, . 
Heterotopia in the cerebellum, 

cerebrimi, . 
spinal cord, 
Hexagon or pentagon or circle of Willis, 
Hilum corporis dentati, 

fasciae dentatse, . 

olivaj inferioris, . 
Hind-brain, Hintorhim, cerveau posUrieur, metencephalon (in part), 

Hintere RUckenmarkswuFzeln, posterior spinal roots. 

Hinteres M>USSeres Feld, postero-external tract. 

,, LangsbUndel, posterior longitudinal bundle. 

Hinterhauptslappen, occipital lobes. 

Hinterhirn, hind-brain. 

Hinterhorn, cornu posterius. 

,, (seitenventrikel), posterior hom (lateral ventricle). 

HintePSaule, posterior column of grey matter. 
Hinterstrang, posterior white column. 

Hinterstrangbahnen, connections of posterior columns of cord. 
HinterstPangSgrundbiindel, ground-bundle of posterior column. 
Hinterstrangskeme, nuclei funiculorum gracilis et cuneati. 
Hippocampus major, SoepfdFdefUSS, .... 

,, minor, ....... 

Hirnanhang, hypophysis. 

Hirnschenkel, pcdunculus cerebri. 

HirnSChenkelfUSS, pes pedunculi cerebri sen crusta. 

HirnSChenkelSChllnge, ansa peduncularis. 

HOPCentrum, Corticales, cortical centre of hearing. 

Hornerv, auditory nerve. 

Homodesmotic fibres, ....... 

Horngeriiste, neurokeratin network. 

Hornstreif, taenia semicircularis, stria cornea. 

Hulsenstrange, funiculi siliquse. 

Hyaline degeneration of nerve-cells, ..... 

Hydromyelia, ........ 



PACK 

11 

13 

327 

374 

203 

5,27 



160 
332 
376 
332 
389 
316 
367 
261 
36,46 



81 
81 



160 



133 
206 



I 
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Hypertrophy of Ihe axis-cylmder, ...... 

„ of brain. ........ 

, , of vessel watla, ....... 

Hypi^lauBl DUcIena, ... .... 21! 

Hypophysis, gUiidiLla pituitnria, coUtorium, Himanhfing, I'miopht/se, 
eorp* piluilairc, pituitary body or gland, , - , . . 

I 

Incianra, seu Raean pollii lougitudimilia, great loDgitndinnl fia-surc, . 

,, ,, „ tranarerHa. rinrn tronsverui cerebri, trMiBverse 

fissure of Blcliat,* 

„ cerabelli moranpiallg, .... 

„ „ Bemilunaris .... 

Indusium griseoin, ..... 
Inferior descending horn, .... 

InSammatory BwcUiiig of connective -tissue corpuscles, 
Infunilibulum, Trichter, .... 
Innere Kapsel, internal topaule. 
luk'Stainiug, ... ' . . 

Insel, island of Beil. 

Inselpol, most project in;; part of the island of Eeil. 

InselSChwelle, limtn iiisuhe. 

luteroUvary troet, Olivenzwlschenschlchte, .... 

Interiwdunculnr spaie, ........ 

Intumegcentiit cerricalis, Halsanscll well ling', rrnjlemtnl cervical, cervj. 
cal enlargement. . ..... 

„ lumkiliB, Lendenanschwellimg, renjttmmt lombairt, 

luuilmr enlargeuient, ..... 

Iron staining, ......... 



K 

Kapsel, aUSSere, external cap<ale. 
,, Innere, internal eapsule. 

Karyomitosia in inSnmmation, .... 

„ in hydrophobia, ..... 

KellStran?, fuBciculus cuntatus. 

Kern des Keilstranges, nnclens funi<:uli cuncati. 

,. Vorderstra,iiggTundbiiiidels. nucleus fuuicnli 
., zarten StrangS, nucleoa funiculi gracilis. 

Kemblatt, laoiitui, meilulliiris involuta. 

KlangStab, conductor eonoma. 
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Klappdeckel, operculum. 

Klappenwulst, tuber valvulae. 

Kleinhirn, cerebellum. 

Kleinhirnarme) cerebellar peduncles. 

Kleinhimseitenstrangbahn, direct or lateral cerebellar tract 

Kleinhimstiel, corpus restiforme. 

KbIq des Balkens, genu corporis callosi. 

„ der inneren Kapsel, genu capsul® Interntt. 

EUehoCker, ausserePy corpus geniculatum externum. 
,, innerer, corpus geniculatum medialo. 

Knotchen, nodulus. 

Komerschichte des Kleinhims, nuclear layer of cerebellum. 
KroUZUngf, decussation. 
Kugreikem, nucleus globoans. 



I* 



Lactmse vcnosse laterales, ...... . 385 

Lamina cribrosa, ........ 75 

fossse Sylvii, ........ 68 

medullaris involuta, Komblatt, nuclear layer of comn Ammonia, . 305 
,, nuclei lentiformis, ..... 67, 340 

,, thalami optici, ..... 66, 33S 

terminalis, Schlussplatte, ...... 77 

LSngSbiindel, hinteres, posterior longitudinal bundle. 

it Oberes, fasciculus arcuatus seu longitudinalis superior. 

M unteres, fasciculus longitudinalis inferior. 

Lantermann*8 cones, ..... 

Laqueus, seu lemniscus, Schl6if6» ruban de Reil, fillet, 
Lateral or crossed pyramidal tract, 
column of spinal cord, . 
horn of spinal cord, 
sclerosis, 
ventricle, 

Lebensbaum, arbor vitie. 

Leber's corpuscles, . . . . . . . .157 

Lemniscus, seu laqueus, Schleife, Schieifenschlcht, ruhan de Kelt, 

faisceaux triangulaires lateraux de Visthme (Ci-uveilhier), fillet, 55, 221, 258 
Lendenanschwellung, lumbar enlargement. 
Ligamentum denticulatum, ...... 379, 386 

,, tectum, striae longitudinales laterales, . . . .361 

Ligula (velum mcdullare inferius), aeu ala pontis «eu ponticnluB, hintere 

Marksegel, ........ 59 

Limen insulsp, Inselschwelle, . . . * • .101 

Limiting membrane of blood-vessels, ...... 137 

Lineola albida Gennari, ....... 352 

Lingula, ZUngelchen, ....... 55 

Linsenkem, nucleus lenticularis. 

Linsenkernschllnge, ansa lenticularis. 

Liquor cerebro-spinalis, ...... 37S, 391 








. 112 




55, 258 




19.3, 249 




41 




. 171 
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Lobe, olfactory, ....... 




PAOB 

. 271 


Lobes of cerebellum, 






50 


„ cerebrum. 






84 


Lobulus centralis. 






46 


,, cunelformis, 


• 




50 


,, gracilis, 






50 


„ Inuatus, 






50 


„ paracentralis, . 




1 


01,359 


„ parietalis, 






96 


„ quadrangularis, ..... 




50 


„ quadratus, Quader, VOFZWlckel, VavarU'Coin, prsecuneus. 


101 


,, semilunaris, ...... 




50 


,, triangularis, . . . . 




101 


„ vagi, seu flocculus, FlOCkei lobule du pneumogastrique. 




51 


Lobus falciformis, ...... 




99 


„ frontalis, Stirnlappen, .... 




92 


,, limbicus, ...... 


• 


99 


,, occipitalis, Hlnterhauptlappen, 




96 


,, olfactorius, Rlechlappen, .... 




. 273 


„ parietalis, Scheltellappen, .... 




95 


,, pyriformis, ...... 




276 


„ temporalis, Schl&fenlappen, 




97 


Localisation in the cortex cerebri, .... 


« 


104 


Locus C8eruleus, ...... 


59, 233, 2 


94,295 


Longitudinal fissure, great, Mantelspalte> incisnra, sen fissnra pallii. 


65 


Luys' nucleus, ....... 




246 


Lymphatic cysts, ...... 




146 


Lymph spaces, ....... 




13a 


Lymph vessels, ....... 




138 


Lyra Davidis, , 


• • • • • 




74 



M 



Mandel des Kleinhlms, tonsU. 

Mandelkemj nucleus amygdaleus. 

Mantel} cortex. 

Mantelspalte, great longitudinal fissure. 
Markkegel) conus medullaris. 
Markknopf, medulla oblongata. 
Markkugelchen, corpora Diammlilaria. 

Marklager, sagittales, radial fibres of centrum aemiovale, *' optio radia- 
tions " of Gratiolet. 
Marklose Nervenfasern, non-medullated nerve-fibres. 

Markmantel des RUckenmarkes, white matter of cord. 

MaFkSChelde, medullary sheath. 

Markscheidenentwlckelung, myelination. 

Marksegeli hinteres, velum meduUare posterius. 
,, yox*dereSf velum mednllare anterius. 

Mastzellen, "plasma-cells" {see footnote, ]>. 129). 
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Medalla oblongata, Markknopf oder verllUlgerteS Mark, moelle aUong6e 

ou btdbe^ ........ 42 

„ spinalis, ........ 38 

Medullary sheath, Markseheide, .111 

Melanin, ......... 141 

Membrana fenestrata, . . . .136 

„ limitans, . . . . .112 

Meningitis spinalis, ........ 207 

Meninx fibrosa, seu dura mater, ...... 378 

„ vascnlosa, seu pia mater, ...... 3S6 

Methods, ......... 3 

Methyl blue-injection, ....... 25 

Meynert's bundle, fasciculus retroflexus, .... 244, 337 

commissure, ....... 283 

scheme, . . . . . . . . 168 

tegmental decussation, f ontanal decussation of the tegment, 242 

Micromyelia, ......... 205 

Microtomes, ......... 7 

Mid-brain, Mlttelhim, visicule cSr6brale moyenne, mesencephalon, . . 36, 62 

Miliary aneurysm, ........ 145 

„ sclerosis, ........ 375 

Mlttelhim, mid-brain. 
Mixed lateral zone. 
Molecular layer of cerebellum. 
Mens, seu Monticulus, Berg, . 
Morphology, . 
Motor nerve-roots. 



99 
99 



Muldenblatt, alveus. 

Muller's fluid, . 

Myelination, . 

Myelitis acuta, . 
annularis, 
centralis, 
transversa, 

Myelocytes, 



91 



19S, 264 

326 

52 

26 

165 

6 
18, 19 
204 
207 
205 
205 
323 



N 

Nachhlm, after-brain. 

Nebenhom, hinteres laterales, nucleus funiculi cuneati. 

„ „ mediales, nucleus funiculi gracilis. 

Nebenkem, gezackter, MtynerVa name for nuclei globosus et emboliformis, 
Nebenolive, VOrdere, nucleus pyramidalis. 

9} Obere (d.USSere), nucleus olivaris accessorius extemus, seu 

superior. 
Neoplastic elements in lymph spaces, 
Nerve-cells, 

,, „ relation to axis-cylinder, 
„ fibres, . . • 

„ olfactory, 



147 
121 

20 
107 

33 
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Nerve roots., development, ..... 
„ physiology, ..... 

blTBiCuS, ....... 

Nervi olfactorii, Riechnerven, .... 

NervuB abdncens, ...... 

accessorius Willisii, seu recurrens, BelneFV, . 

acusticus, Hornerv* ..... 

cochlearis, 

facialis, GesichtsneFv, .... 
glossopharyngeas, Zungenschlundkopfherv, 
hypoglossus, Zungenfleischnerv, . 

intermedius Wrisbergi, .... 

Lancisii, ...... 

oculomotorius, gemelnsamer Augenmuskelnerv, 
opticus, Sehnerv, ..... 

patheticus, ...... 

pneumogastricus, seu Vagus, heruinschweifender NerV; 

recurrens, ...... 

trigeminus, ...... 

trochlearis, Rollmuskelnerv, 

vagus, ....... 

vestibularis, ...... 

Neurilemma, ....... 

Neuroblasts, ....... 

Neurokeratin network, 

Nenrogleia, ....... 

„ cells, development, .... 

Nodes of Ranvier, ...... 

Nodulus, Knotchen, nodule, ..... 

Non-medullated fibres, . . . . : 

Nuclear division of nerve-cells, .... 

, , scams, •(.... . 

Nucleus ambiguus, ...... 

amygdaleus, ...... 

amygdaliformis, seu amygdaleus, Mandelkem, . 
angularis, ...... 

anterior thalami, centre anUrieur de la couche optique, 
arcuatus, ...... 

caudatus, seu corpus striatum (in limited sense), geschwanztep 

Kern, Schweifkern oder Schwanzkem, Streifenhttgel, 

Noyau caudS, intraventricular nucleus of corpus striatum, 37, 65, 340, 34$ 
centralis inferior, ...... 223, 263 

237,265 

denticulatus, seu dentatus, noyau dentel6, corps 

cervelet, dentate nucleus or cerebellar olive, 
emboliformis, seu embolus, Pfropf, . 
fastigii, ..... 

fimbriatus, ..... 
funiculi anterioris, .... 



>» 
»» 
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30 

41 

. 160 

. 273 

40, 226, 292 

4G 

46, 221, 300 

. 299 

225,297 

46 

46, 213, 314 

. 290 

.35, 82 

61, 241, 287 

33,270 

. 290 

. 312 

. 312 

64, 231, 292 

63, 235, 290 

46, 220, 312 

290 

112 

30 

114 

153 

32 

32 

52 

115 

134 

11 

21& 

81 

68,246 

303 

66 

217, 261 
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rhombMal du 

53 

. 53,235,316 

53 

53, 212 

. 214 
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Nucleus funiculi cuneati, 

gracilis, 
lateralis, 
teretis, 

globosus, Kugelkern, 

lateralis thalaoii optici, 
lemmsci lateralis, 
„ medialis, 
lenticularis, 
lenticulatus cerebclli, 
lentiformis, seu lenticularis, LinsenkeFn, 
medius thalami optici, 
of roof, 
olK'aris, 

accessorius anterior, seu pyramidal: 

Olive, 



i» 



. 216 

is, vordere Neben- 

. 216 

„ „ extemus, seu superior, aussere Nebenolive, 219 

]X)ntis, ........ 225, 2SS 

reticularis tcgmenti, ...... 229, 254 

ruber tegmenti, POtheP KePn, . . . .241 

superior thalami, ...... .61 

taeniseformis {Arnold), claustrum, .... .6$ 

tecti, DachkePn, noyau dtt toil, nucleus of roof of Stilling, 54, 316 
tegmenti, POtheP Kern, noyau de la caloU^ Stilling's red nucleus, 241 

trapezoides, TpapezkePIl, ..... . 306 



PICK 

262, 256, 213 

212, 256, 260 

. 213 

219, 301 

53, 235, 316 

66 

233,259 

. 301 

• 36 

53 

340, 341, a43 

66,216 

54 



o 



ObePWUPm, vermis superior. 
Obex, Rieg'el, le verrott^ 
Obliteration of small vessels, . 

OccipitalbUndel, senkpechtes, optic radiations. 
Occipital lobe, Hlntephauptlappen, 

II polo, . 
Oculomotor nucleus, 
Olfactory bulb, . 
,, lobe, . 
,, nerve, 
„ tract, 
Olive, inferior, 
„ superior, . 
„ „ of Luys 

OlivenZWiSChenSChichte, interolivary tract. 
Operculum, Klappdeckel, opercule de la fosse de Sylvius, 
Ophthalmoplegia externa nuclearis. 
Optic ganglion basal of Wagner, 
,, nerve, 
,, radiationS| 



59 


, 219 


• 


143 


• 


96 


• 


96 


• 


241 


TC, 


268 


• 


275 


76, 267, 


26S 


• 


272 


227, 


306 


42. 


216 


. 


241 


• 


96 


. 


292 


• 


283 


• 


279 


• 
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Optic radiatioDB of Gratiolet, sagritalles Marklager (in narrower senile), 

senkrechtes Occipitalbundel, 338 

„ thalamus, SehllUgrel, couclie optique, • • . •64, 245, 336 



Pacchionian bodies or granulations ot 


* glands. 


1 


> 1 


1 1 


> 1 


385 


Pachymeningitis, 


• • 


• « 


t 


385 


,, cervicaUs hypertrophica 








1 


. 207 


Palladium and gold impregnation. 










1 


12 


Pal's medullary stain, . 












14 


Parietal eye, 










1 


369 


t, lobe, . 












96 


Paracentral lobule, 










101, 359 


Parallel convolution, . 










4 


97 


,, fissure, . 










4 


97 


Paralysis labio-glossopharyngeal. 










i 


315 


Paralytic idiocy. 










t 


373 


Parasinoidal spaces. 










« 


385 


Par quintum, . 










i 


292 


Peduncle of the corona radiata, 










i 


345 


Pedunculus bulbi olfactorii. 












272 


Pedimculus cerebelli medius, . 










k 1 


46 


,, cerebri, aeu cms, HimSClienkAl, p^doncuU, 




1 


63 


,f conarii. 


• • t • 




05, 337, 367 


,, Corp. mammillaris. 


• • • 




241, 345 


cunei, Zwlckelstiel, 




t t 






99 


,, flocculi. 


• 


1 








41 


,, septi pellucidi. 












. 72, 77 


,, substantias nigrae Socmmeringi, 










253 


Pericellular lymph spaces. 


• 


• 








138 


Periencephalitis chronica. 


• < 


» 








373 


Peripheral grey tube, grey matter formed oi 


1 the surface < 


Df the 4 


serebro- 




spinal axis outside the white tube. 


• 


• 






169 


Perivascular lymph spaces. 


• 


• • 






. 138 


Pes hippocampi major, . 


• 


• • 






81 


,, ,, minor, . 


• 


* • 




B 


81 


,, pedunculi, #«i£ crusta, HirnsehenkelftlSS, inec2 dtt p^cioncu/e, . 


63,238,252 


Pfropf, nucleus emboliformis. 






Physiological method, . 


• • • • 


24 


Pia mater, GefftSShaUt, pie mire, 


• • • • 




. 386 


Picrocannine, . 


• • • • 




11 


Pigment in the adventitia, 


• • • • 




146 


„ in nerve-cells, . 


• • • • 


• 


122 


Pillars of fornix, SM.Ulen des Fomlx, piUeri cuUirleuri du trigone, 




74 


Pineal body or gland, Zirb6l, . 


• • • • 


34, 65, 309 


„ gland, . 


• ■ • • 


34,65,309 


Pmif orm dectuiatioD, . 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 214 
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Plexus dioroideus cerebelli, ....... 59 


y, ,) cerebri, 


• • 


• • 


77 


„ „ lateralis, 


• • 


• • 


89 


Pole, frontal, . 


• 


• • 


86 


„ occipital, . 


• • 


• • 


96 


,, temporal, . 


• • 


• • 


97 


Polioencephalitis inferior, 


• ■ 


• • 


. 315 


„ superior, 


• • 


• • 


. 292 


Poliomyelitis anterior acuta, . 


• • 


• • 


. 204 


„ „ chronica, 


• • 


• • 


204 


Polster, pulvinar. 








Polygon, heptagon or circle of Willis, 


• • 


• • 


. 389 


Polygyry, 


• • 


• • 


103 


Pons Varolii, Briieke, pont de Varoh 


», protuberance 


annulairey 


. 46,223,335 


Ponticulus, 


• • 


. . 


55, 59, 219 


Porencephalia, . 


• • 


. . 


. 104 


Posterior columns of cord, cerebral connections. 


. . 


41 


„ longitudinal bundle, hinteFOS LkngsbUndel, Acustieus- 


stpangr {Meynert), oberer weisser Saum der 


retlculMren Substanz (£r«/i/<^), oberes L&ngs- 


biindel (St%€da\ fhrea spincUesdea r6gicn8 pogUri- 


eures (Luys) .... 222, 264, 341 


,, ,, or dorsal fissure. 








43 


„ spinal roots, . 








173, 189 


„ of the two hinder vesicles, . 










36 


„ vesicular columns of cord, 










. 174 


„ white columns of cord. 










34, 173 


Prsecuneus, Vorzwickel, 










. 101 


Prlmltlvband, axis-cylinder. 












Primitive fibrillro, 










109, 111 


Processus cervicalis medius 










. 174 


,, mammillaris. 










. 212 


y, reticularis, . 










. 175 


Progressive bulbar paralysis, . 










. 315 


Projection systems of Meynert^ 










. 168 


Proliferation of nuclei, . 










. 146 


Propons, 8eu ponticulus, 










55, 59, 219 


Protoplasmic processes. 










. 125 


Psalterium, .... 










74 


Pseudo hypertrophy of vessels. 










144 


Pulvinar, Polster, 










63 


Purkinje's cells, 










. 324 


Pntamen, .... 










68 


Pyramidj .... 










43,214 


„ posterior, 










46,214 


Pyramidal decussation, 










211, 251 


„ tract. 










193, 249 


Pyramidenseitenstrangr, lateral pyramidal tract. 


Pypamldenvorderstrang, anterior or^direct pyramidal tract. 


Pyramis cerebelli. 


• 


• 


. 


• 
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Q 

Quader, lobulus qnadratas. 

Querspalte des grossen Gehims, transverse fissure. 

QuintUSStrange (also called by Meynert fasciculi marginales aqnsedncti), 

quintas columDS. 
Quintus tracts or columns, ....... 



PAOK 



242 



»> 



99 
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R 

Radiatio corporis callosi, .... 

Radices asceudens et descendens fomicis, 
Randbogen, S,USSerer> external arcuate convolution. 
Randspalte, fissura choroidea. 
Randzone) border-zone of Lissauer. 
Ranvier's nodes, dtranglements annulainSj 
Raphe, ..... 

„ of the corpus callosnm, . 
Rautengrube, floor of fourth ventricle. 
Recessus chiasmatis, 

infrapinealis, . 

infundibuli, . 

lateralis ventriculi quarti. 
Red nucleus, .... 
Regeneration of nerve-fibres, . 
Regio subthalamica, 
Reichert's sledge microtome, . 
Remak's fibres, . . 

Respirationsbiindel {Krause), Solit&rbiindel {StUling), ascending 

of vagus. 
Restiform nucleus, ....... 

Riechkolben, olfactory bulb. 

Rlechiappen, olfactory lobe. 

RlechneFV) olfactory nerve. 

Rlechwurzeln, olfactory roots. 

Riegel, Obex. 

Rima transversa cerebri, transverse fissure of Bichat, 

Rlndenschleife, cortical fillet. 

Root-zone, WUFZelzone, zone radiculaire, .... 

Rostrum corporis callosi, Schnabel des Balkens, . 

RotheF Kern, red nucleus of tegment. 

Roy's microtome, ....... 

Ruban de Reily fillet, ....... 

„ fibreux oblique f ....... 

RUckenmark, spinal cord. 



70 

74 



. 


112 


214, 


215 


• 


70 


• 


79 


65, 


242 


• 


64 


a 


59 


. 


241 


. 


117 


68, 


246 


• 


7 


• 


115 



root 



21a 



. 19S 

77 

8 

55, 25S 

55 



Safranin staining of Adamkiewicz, . • • . . 

Sagittales Marklager, optic radiations and other vertical fibres. 
SandkbFpeF, corpnseula arenaoea. 
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^Jeeondary anterior cerebral vesicle, .... 

:Scheidewand, durchsichtige, septum pellucidom. 

Seheitellappen, parietal lobe. 

:Sehenkel des Gewolbes, pillar of the fornix. 

Schld.fenlappen, temporal lobe. 
Sehlafenpol) temporal pole. 

^chleife, fiUet. 

Schleifenbiindel ZUm Fuss, tract from the fillet to the cruBta. 

Sehleifenkern, nucleus of the fillet. 

Schleifenkreuzung, decussation of the fillet. 

Scifaleifenschicht fillet. 

SehluSSplatte) lamina terminalis. 

Sehnabel des Balkens, rostrum corporis callosi. 

Schntirrinjgre von Ranvier, nodes of Kanvier. 

.Schwalbe's method for dry-brains, .... 

Schwanzkern, nucleus candatus. 

Schweifkern, nucleus caudatus. 

Scissura limbica, ...... 

Secondary degeneration, ..... 

iSeepfDPdefUSS, grosser, hippocampus major. 
„ kleiner, hippocampus minor. 

jSehcentrum, cortical visual centre. 
.Sdhhugel} optic thalamus. 
jSehnerv, optic nerve. 
•SehStrahlungen, optic radiations. 
Seitenhorn, lateral hom of spinal cord. 
uSeitenstrang, lateral column of spinal cord. 
tfSeitenstrangkern, nucleus funiculi lateralis. 

jSeitenstrangzone, gemischte, mixed lateral zone. 

Seitenventrikel, lateral ventricle. 

Senile atrophy of cerebrum, ..... 
Sensory ganglia, development, .... 

Septum paramedianum dorsale, .... 
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36 



27 



276 
21 



. 372 

28 

170, 173 



Septum pcUucidum, durchsichtlge Scheldewand, doiwn transparaUe, 72, 362 
Series of sections, Weiyert'a method, • . • . . .14 

JSbeath of Schwann, ........ 22 

SicheL falx major. 

.SUioti collateral poaUrieury see sulcus lateralis dorsalis, . . .43 

.Sinus longitudinalis superior, ....... 379 

Sinus rhomboidalis, ........ 58 

„ subarachnoidalis, ....... 383 

:Sclerosi8 of the brain, ........ 156 

of the comu Ammonis, ...... 375 

of nerve-cells, ....... 133 

disseminated, ....... 206 

Softening of the brain, ........ 376 

.Solitares (Stilling) oder Respirations (Kranse) BUndel, fasciculus 

«olitarius. 
Spatium suprachoroideum, ••••••• 78 

Spinal cord, • • • . t • • • • 38 
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Spinal ganglia, ..»«•. 

,, ,, development, .... 

,, nerve- roots, ..... 
Spindelwindungr, fuBiform convolution. 

Spinnenzellen, spider-cells. 

Splenium corporis callosi, bourrelet da corps calleux, . 
Spongioblasts, ...... 

StabkranZf corona radiata. 

Stamm, brain-stem. 

Stiel des Kleinhlrns, peduncnlus cerebelli. 

Stimulation, ...... 

Stimlappen, frontal lobe. 

Stirnpol, frontal pole. 

Stratum cellularum pyramidalium, 

granulosum fasciae dentatce, . 

intermedium, ZwiSChenSChlcht, . 

lacunosum seu reticuleure seu medullare medium, 

marginale, 

moleculare, 

nigrum, 

oriens, 

radiatum, 

reticulare cornu Ammonis, 
„ thalami, 

zonale, ..... 

„ olivae inferioris, Vliess der unteren Olive 

,, thalami, 

Streifenhiigel. 

Stria alba tuberis, 

come€^ seu temiinalis, taenia cornea, GrenZStreifi HoniStr6if» la 

lame cornSe, 
loDgitudinalis corporis callosi, 

meduUaris thalami optici, fteu stria pinealis, oberos Markblatt deS 
Conariums, p^doncuU anUrieur de la glande pinMe, the basal or 
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28 
21 



82 
29 
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24 



. 365 

. 367 

63, 246 

. 365 

. 367 

. 367 

63 

. 366 

. 361 

367 

245,338 

. 338 

. 261 

66,338 

. 346 



64 
72, 82, 361 



>» 



attached portion of the taenia thalami, 
terminalis, ... 

Striae acusticae, harhes du calamus scriptorias^ 
loDgitudinales mediales, . 
medullares, 
obtectae, . 



»» 






Strickkorper, corpus 
StUtzgewebe, suppor 

Subarachnoid sinus, 

space, 

tissue. 
Subdural space, 
Subiculum cornu Ammonis, 
Sublimate colouring of Golgi, 
Substantia femiginea, . 

„ cerebelli, 



restiforme. 
ing- tissue. 
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65,245 

64 

. 58, 221, 305 

. 72, 82, 361 

35, 58, 221, 305 

35 



. 383 
. 383 
. 384 
. 377 
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59, 233, 293 
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Sabstantia gelatinosa, . 


• 






, „ centralis, 




, Rolandiy .... 




, innominata, tea ansa peJnncalari#, 




y nigra Soemmeringi, 




, perforata anterior, VOrdere SlebSUl 




ani^rimre. 




, „ posterior, 




, reticularis alha. 




, ,, Amoldiy 




9 99 grisea, . 




, „ spongiosa. 


Salens arcnatus, BogenfUTChO* *Ulon cr'jn -, 


99 


calloflo-marginalis, 


99 


centralis, .... 


99 


choroidens, .... 


99 


corporis callosi, .... 


99 


corpomm qnadrigeminorum longitiidinalis. 


99 


„ ,, transversns, 


99 


cmciatus, .... 


99 


flocculi, .... 






99 


firontalis, 






99 


fronto-marginalis, 






99 


interbrachialis, . 






99 


intermedins posterior, . 






99 


interparietalis, . 






99 


lateralis dorsalis medullsD spinalis. 




>» 


„ mescDcepIiali, . 




99 


„ ventralis metlulla; spinalis, 




99 


longitndinalis inferior cerebelli. 




99 


,, superior ,, 




99 


magnus horizontalis. 




9» 


medianns sinus rhomboidalis, . 


» 




>9 


nervi oculomotorii. 


1 




99 


occipitalis laterabs. 


• 




99 


„ trans versus, . 


» 




99 


olivo; internus, . 


• 




99 


orbitalis, 


• 




99 


paracentralis, 


• 




99 


paraoiedianns dorsalis, . 


• 




99 


parap3' ram idalis. 


• 




9» 


parietalis, 


B 




99 


postcentralis, 


» 




99 


postoUvaris, 


» 




99 


postrolandicns, . 


B 




99 


pnecentralis. 


> 




99 


rectus, . 


• 




99 


Rolandi, . 


• 




99 


•ubparietalis, 


• 




99 


substanticV perforata* posticw, 


• 





I, subfiaRce 
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Sulcus triradiatns, ...... 


94 


Sutura corporis callosi, ..... 


72 


Sylvian foesa, ....... 


97 


Syphilis of brain-vessels, ..... 


394 


Syringo-myelia, ...... 


. 205 



T 

Tabes dorsalis, ......... 2(H 

Taenia, aeu stria cornea, ....... 64 

,, hippocampi, seu fimbria, .... 65, 67, 77> 337 

,, pontis, *..•••.•• dd 

,, thalami optici, stria pinealis, oberos Markblatt dos Conariiims, 

p^oncuU anUrieur de la glande pnUale^ . . • 65, 245 

,, ventriculi quarti, ....... 59 

,, ,, terwii, •«•«..• 00 

Taeniola cinerea, ....... 46, 22) 

Tangential cortex fibres, ....... 356 

Tapetum Reili, ........ 81, 347 

Tegmental decussation, ...... 214, 258 

„ „ of Forel, ..... 242, 265 

,, ,, of Meynert, ..... 242, 265 

„ tract central, ...... 228, 265 

Tegmentum, Haubenfeld, CalotU, Coije (Gratiolet), etage aupirieur du 

p^doncule, ........ 62 

Tela choroidea inferior ventriculi quarti, ..... 59, 84 

,, cerebelli, ....... 59 

,, superior, ....... 78 

Temporal or temporo-sphenoidal lobe, Sclllaf6Ill&pp6Il« . .97 

,, pole, ..••..... if 4 

Tentorium cerebelli, Kleinhlrnzelt, ..... 379 

Terrain disert of Broca, « .•••.. 99 

Thalamencephalon, ......•• 63 

Thalamus opticus, SehhUgel, Couche opiique, , . .63, 246, 336 

,, anterior peduncle of, VOX*derer Thal&muSStlel, racine o»- 

Urieure, ........ 838 

„ inferior peduncle, ...... 248, 338 

,, internal peduncle, ...... 248, 338 

„ posterior peduncle, Gratioletsche Sehstrahlungen, hin- 
terer Thalamusstiel sagittales Marklager, faUeeaux 

optiques de Oratiolei, optic radiations, .... 338 

Thalamusstiel, hlnterer, oder Sehstrahlungen, optio ndiatums of 

Gratiolet, &c 

, , innerer ( Wfrnicke)^ internal pedoncle of the thalamus. 

„ unterer* inferior peduncle of the thalamus. 

„ VOFdereF, anterior peduncle of the thalamus. 

Tonsil, Mandel* amygdala, ..••••« 63 

Trabecula cinerea, ........ 64 

Tractus intermedio-lateralis, . . . • • • . 171 
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TAGI 

Tractus olfactorius, ....... 76, 268, 272 

opticus, seu SehStreif, bandeUtU optique, . 61, 64, 244, 279 

peduncularis transversus, ..... 62, 2S3 

Trapezkem, nucleus trapezoides. 

TrapezkorpeP) corpus trapezoides. 

Transverse fissure of Bichat or incisura marsupii cerebri, grandefente c^r^ralf^ 84 

TrichteP, infundlbulum. 

Trigeminus, motor nucleus, . . . . . .231, 29o 



,, sensory nucleus, . 








231,295 


„ ascending root. 








231,293 


„ descending root, . 








212, 295 


Trigonum habenulse, 








65 


,, hypoglossi, . 








58 


,, intercrurale, . 








61 


„ subpineale, . 








. 61, 65 


>» vagi, . 








58 


Trochlear nucleus, 








237, 289 


Tub«r cinereum. 








64 


„ olfactorium. 








. 273 


,, valvulce, . 








52 


Tubercnlnm acusticnm, 




1 




. 58, 221, 302 


„ anterius thalami, corpus album snbrotundum, tubereule 


svpSrieur 


et ant&rieur de la couche optiquty 


66 


,, cinereum Rolandi, 


43, 211 


„ cuneatum, ...... 


46, 215 


,, fasciffi dentatse, ..... 


82 


Tiirck's column, ....... 


. 253 


'Tween-brain, Zwischenhim, cerveau intermMairey ventrkule des coucltes 


optiquesy thalamencephalon, 


• 


• 


• • • 


63 



u 

Uebergangrswindung'en, gyri annectantes. 

Uncus, Hakenwindungr* crochet ou circonvululhn en crochet^ 
DntePWUrm, vermis inferior. 

Uvula, ZS^pfchen, ...... 



99 
52 



Vacuoles in nerve-cells. 
Vagus nucleus, . . 

Vagoglossopharyngeal, chief nucleus, 

,, motor nucleus, 

Vallecula, .... 

Valvula semilunaris Tarini, seu medullare posterius, hinteros MarksegTOL 

,, Vieussenii, aeu lamina tectoria anterior, VOrderOS Marksegfel, 

Klappe, valvule de VieussenSf ..... 

Varicose axis-cylinders, ....... 

degeneration of the axis-cylinder, ..... 



t» 



133 
312 
220 
216 
49 
55 

61 
115 
121 
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Varieties of the circle of Willis, 

,, of convolution, 
Vasocorona mednllse spinalis, . 
Vela mednllaria, 
Velum confine, . 

interpositum, . 

medullare anterius, seu valvnla Vieussenii, 

„ postering Tarini, valvnla semilunaris, hinteres 
segTGl) ^^^^ ^^'* ^ qucUrUme ventricule, 
triangulare, ..... 
Ventriculns bnlbi olfactorii, .... 



»» 
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t) 



)) 



>» 



conarn. 
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Mark- 



43^ 



tags: 

102 
20^ 

3a 

83,84 
55^ 

55^ 

78. 

26^ 
64 

360 
7» 
55^ 
72 
72* 
7a 
79* 
74 

74r 

49- 
48^ 
351 
247, 33» 



corporis calloei, .... 

lateralis, Seitenventrikel, verUricvle laUraly 

quartns, ..... 

qulntus, ..... 

septi pellucidi, .... 

tertius, ..... 

tricomus, ..... 

Vergse, ..... 

Verga's ventricle, ..... 

VerlMngertes Mark, medulla oblongata. 

Vermis, ....... 

cerebelli inferior, Unterwurm, 

„ superior, Oberwurm, 

Vicq d*Azyr's bands, lineola albida Gennari, . 
,, ,, bimdle, . . . . . . • 74, 

VierhUgel, corpora quadrigemina. 

VierhUgelarme, brachia corpomm qnadrigeminomm. 

Virchow-Robin's lymph space, . . . . . . . I3T 

Visual centre, cortical, ....... 2S4r 

Vliess des Kleinhirns, capsnla corporis dentatl 
„ der unteren olive, stratum zonale olive. 
Vorderhim, fore-brain. 

Vorderhom des Ruckenmarks, coma anterius. 

„ „ SeitenventrikelS} anterior hom of lateral ventricle. 

VordersS.Ule, anterior colunms of grey matter of spinal cord. 
Vorderstrang, anterior white column. 
VorderstranggrundbUndel) ground-bundle of the anterior column. 

Vormauer, claustrum. 

Vorzwickel, praecuneus. 

VouU d trois piliera, fornix, . . . . . .73, 247, 345- 



W 

Waller's degeneration, ...... 

Weigert's hcematoxylin staining, .... 

Weisser Kern der Haube, brachia conjunctiva in mid-brain. 
Wemekink's commissure, ..... 



2^ 
12, 13, 1^ 
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Westphal's trochlear nucleus, ...... 291 

Wipfelblattf folinm cacuminis. 

Wulst des BalkeHS, gyrus corporis callosi. 

Wupm, vermis. 

Wurmpyramide* pyramis vermis. 

WurzelZOne, root-zone. 



Z&pfchen, uvnla. 

Zarter Strang, funiculus gracilis, Goirs column. 

Zelt Oder Kleinhimzelt, tentorium cerebelli. 

Zirbel, glandula pinealis. 

Zirbelauge, pineal eye. 

Zirbeldriise) pineal gland. 

Zirbelstielf pedunculus conarii 

Zona incerta, ......... 247 

Zone, radicular, ........ 19 

Zuckerkandl, callosal convolution of^ . . . . . .83 

Ziingelehen, lingula. 

ZungrenfleiSChnerv, hypoglossal nerve. 

Zungrensehlundkopfherv, glossopharyngeal nerve. 

Zwickel, cuneus, le coin. 

Zwlckelstlel, pedunculus cuneL 

Zwingre, gyrus cinguli. 

Zwischenhim, 'tween-brain. 

ZwlsehenmarkSCheide, membrane at node of Ranvier {Obersteiner) at 

Lantermann^s segments {Kuhnt). 
Zwischenschichte, stratum intermedium. 



THE END. 
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A New Medical Dictionary. 




A compact, concise Vocabulary, iacludnf 
all the Words and Phrases used in medicine, 
with their proper Pronunciation and De£m> 

BASED ON RECENT MEDICAL 
LITERATURE. 

GEORGE M. GOULD, A.B., M.D., 

OflillialKii SHrrtcn tettit PMiladrlfkia HtafiUl.Olmkd 

Chit/ Ofillk.Uma!^ral Dift Ctitnait /fcj- 

filml, Phitoilrffkia. 

It is not a mere compilation from oihn 
dictionaries. The definitions hive ben 
made by the aid of the most recent stan- 
dard text-books in the various branches of 

plain Dark Lt!Hhci,»iihout Thumb Indtx, 3.1! medicine. It iticludcs 

SEVERAL THOUSAND NEW WORDS NOT CONTAINED IN 
ANY SIMILAR WORK. 

IT CONTAINS TABLES of the ABBREVIATIONS lued in Medicine, of tbe 
ARTERIES, of the BACILLI, gii'xog the Name, Habliat, Character iiics. etc.; of GAN- 
OLIA, LEUCOMAINES. MICROCOCCI, MUSCLES, NERVES, PLEXUSES. 
PTOMAINES, with the Name, Formula, Physiological Action, eic. ; and the COMPARI- 
SON OF THERMOMETERS, of allthemott used WEIQHTS AND MEASURES 
of the wurld. of ihe MINERAL SPRINGS OF THE U. S.. VITAL STATISTICS, 
»c. Much or ihe muterlal ihus classili' d i<i not obtainable by English readen in any othet vcii. 



OPINIONS OF PROMINENT MEDICAL TBACKBRS. 

'■ The compact size of this ciiciionaiy, its 1 " It will be recommended a 



jnfa.ling 

[tointcrs to its coming ]X)pularity.'' — John B. 
JiamillBn, SuptrvUiig .Sur:;cfrtGoitial U. 
S. Marine Hoifilal Scr-.-Ut, Washin-^ton. 

■' It is certainly as conveniv-nt and as useful a 
volume as can lie found, re^udingj coments as 
well as arraiigcment."--/«/.Hj J'oklman, Prof. 
efPhyiiohgy, MrJkal Dipi., Univ. ,f Huffali,. 

" I have etumlne I ii with considerable care, 
and am very much pleased wiih it. Ii is a 
handy book for leference, and fo far as I have 
examined ir.it i; accurate in ever)- panicular." 
—E, H. Bartin: F'of. of Cknimtry, Long 
hhnd Colltge !/.'spita/, Bro.'i!yn. 

" I consider ibis flie dictionarv of all others 
fur Ihe medical student, and shall see ihai it is 
placed on our list of teyt-boks."— ^. R. 
Thorn.,!. AfD.. Diin Hahnemann Med!. Co!.. 
Pl,ila.li!/ihi,i. 



org o 



books in our new caialogue. '— i". E. Cka^'-X 
MD., Dean Mtdl. Depl.. Tui.ine L'wv., .Sn 
Orieans. 

" Compacl, exact, up 1o dale, and the tabid 
are most eiccllent and instructive. I prcfdil 
to the U^r and older books." — Pref. C.B. 
Parirr, Medl. Depl., Wejtern Xeterzt Cnrt.. 



"I hi 



ary a 



: given your ' New Medical DicOofl- 






«huni> 



the study table and handf te 
frequent w-e. At the same lime it is ccni|(t- 
hen<-ivc as to the Dumber of worda, incloiiiis 
thoK of the latest coinage, and conci>e in i<) 
definitions. The etymology and accentniiii" 
materially enhance its value, and help tonakt 
it worthy a place with the clacical louks li 
reference for medical si udeni »."—_/. }V. He!- 
land, M.D . Deanjffferjon Mtdl. O/., /«>(•• 



VST May lie obtained through all Booksellers. Sample |)ages free. 
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Vol. II. Fixed Oils and Fats, Hydrocarbons and Mineral Oils, Phenols and 
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Vol. III.— Part I. Acid Derivatives of Phenols, Aromatic Acids, Tannins, 

Dyes, and Coloring Matters. 8vo. Cloth, 54.50 

ANDERSON. A Treatise on bkin Diseases. With special reference to Diagnosis 
and Treatment, and including an Analysis of ii.ooo consecutive cases. By T. 
McCall Anderson, .M.I)., Professor of Clinical Medicine, University of (Glasgow. 
With several Full-page Plates, two of which are Colored Lithographs, and nu» 
merous Wood Engravings. Octavo. 650 pages. Cloth, $4.50; Leather, 55.50 

AKCHIVES OF SURGERY. i:ditcd by Jonathan Hutchinson, f.k.s. Colored 
Illustrations. Pubhshcd (^"''^''lerly. Per Vol. 53.00 

ARLT. Diseases of the Eye. Clinical Studies on Di^>eases of the Eye. Includingthe 
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VON Arlt, Universitv of X'ienna. Authorized Translation bv LvMAN Ware, 
M.l>., Surgeon to the Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, Chicago. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. 52.50 

ARMATAGE. The Veterinarian's Pocket Remembrancer: being Concise 

Directions for thr Trcatinent of ^'^g^ntor Kaio Caso. rnibr.tnng Scnu'iol«)gy, 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, Siir:_;cry. Therapfuticrs. Toxirulouy, DcitM linn of Poisons 
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Second Edition. 32mo. Hoards, 51.25 

BALLOT!. Veterinary Anatomy and Physiology. Hy Wm. K. Hai hh. m.d., 
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BAR. Antiseptic Midwifery. I'lie Print iples of Antiscplir Methods .Applied to 
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Edition. Enlarged and Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. 51.23 

Urinary and Benal Diseases and Calculous Disorders. Hints on Diagnosis 

and Treatment. Demi-8vo. 356 pages. Cloth, $1.7; 

The Use of the Microscope in Practical Medicine. For Students and 
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applied to the Diseases and Accidents Incident to Women. By W. H. Byford, 
a.m., m.d.. Professor of Gyn«x»cology in Rush Medical College and of Obstetrics 
in the Woman's Medical College; Surgeon to the Woman's Hospital ; Ex-Presi- 
dent American Gynaecological Society, etc., and Henry T. Byford. m.d., Sur- 
geon to the Woman's Hospital of Chicago; Gynijecologist to St. Luke's Hos- 
Sital ; President Chicago (iynaicological Society, etc. Fourth Edition. Revised, 
Rewritten and Enlarged. With 306 Illustrations, over 100 of which are original. 
Octavo. 833 pages. Cloth, 55.00; Leather, $6.00 

On the Uterus. Chronic Inflammation and Displacement. Cloth, $1.25 

CAISD and CATHCABT. Surgical Handbook for the use of Practitioners and 
Students. By F. Mitchell Caird, m.b., f.r.c.s., and C. Walker Cathcart, 
M.B., F.R.C.S., Asst. Surgeons Royal Intirmary. With over 200 Illustrations. 
32mo. 4C0 pages. Pocket size. Leather covers, $1.^0 

CAXEBON. Oils and Varnishes. A Practical Handbook, by James Cameron, 
F.LC. With Illustrations. ForiiuikL', Tables, etc. i2nio. Cloth, 52.50 

Soap and Candles. A New Handbook for M.inuf.icturers, Chemists, Ana- 
lysts, etc. Compiled from all reliable and recent sources. 54 Illustrations. 
i2mo. Cloth, J52.25 

CAKPENTEE. The Microscope and Its Eevelations. By W. B. Carpenter, 
m.d., f.r.s. Seventh Kdilion. Revised and Enlarged, with over 500 Illustra- 
tions and Lithojjjraphs. New Etiition in JWss, 

CAZEAUX and TARNIEE*S Midwifery. With Appendix, by Munde. • Kiyrhth 

Revised and Knlarjjcil Edition. With Colored IMates and numerous other 
Illustrations. The Theory and Practice of Obstetrics ; including; the Diseases 
of Prejjnancy and Parturition, Obstetrical Operations, etc. By P. Cazkaux, 
Member of the Imperial Acailcmy of Medicine, Adjunct Professor in the Faculty 
of Medicine in Pans. Remodeled and rearran^^ed, with revisions and additions. 
by S. Tarnier, m.d., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Farulty of Medicine of Paris, Eighth American, from the 
Eighth French and First Italian Edition. Edited and Enlarj^ed !)y Rohert 
J. Hess, m.d., Physician to thi: Northern Dispensary, Phila., etc.. with an Ap- 
pendix by Paul F. Mindk, m.i>., Profcs>or of ( iyna*rolojjy at the New Y<»rk 
Polyclinic, and at Dartmouth Colle;;e ; \'ice-Prcsident .American ( ivnarolo^^ical 
Society, etc. Illustrated by Chromo-Liihot;ra[)hs, Luln»j^ra|)hs, and other Full- 
page Plates, seven of which are l)eautifully colored, and numerous Wood En- 
gravings. SfNfirnfs' Edition. One \'ol., .Svo. CUuh. 55.00; Full Leather, 56.00 
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CHAVASSE. The Mental Culture and Training of Children. Qoth. $ijso 

CHU&CHILL. Face and Foot Deformities. By Fred. Churchill, mj).. 
Ass't Surgeon to the Victoria Hospital for Siclc Children, London. Six Hais 
and Two Colored Lithographs. 8vo. Clodi. $3.50 

CLEVELAND'S Pocket Dictionary. A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, containing 
correct Pronunciation and Definition of term^ used in medicine and the col- 
lateral sciences, abbreviations used in prescriptions, list of poisons, their anti- 
dotes, etc. By C. H. Cleveland, m.d. Thirty-third Edition. Vcr\* small 
pocket size. Cloth, .75; Tucks with Pocket, 5i.ao 

COHEN on Inhalation, its Therapeutics and Practice, including a Description of 
the Apparatus Employed, etc. By J. Solis-Cohen, m.d. CL, 51 .:5 

The Throat and Voice. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. .50 

COLLIE, On Fevers. A Practical Treatise on Fevers. Their Histor>-. Etiolog), 
Diagnosis. Prognosis and TreatmenL By Alexander Collie, m.d.. m.r.c.p.. 
Lond. With Colored Plates. Practical Series. See Page ig. Cloth. 5:.;o 

QOOPER on Syphilis and Pseudo-Syphilis. By Alfred Cooper, f.r.cs., .Sur- 
geon to West London Hospital. Octavo. Cloth. S3-W 

CEOOKSHANK. History and Pathology of Vaccination. In two volumes 

Vol. I. a Critical lnquir\'. Vol. II (Edited). Selected Elssays. By EDf'.AR M 
CrO(^kshaxk, M.B., Professor of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriolop' ir. 
King's CoUejje, London ; .Author of a " Manual of Bacteriology." etc. With zi 
Colored Plates, Fac-simile Letters, etc., and other Illustrations. Royal Svc. 
Over 1 100 pages. Handsome Cloth, (^ilt Top. 5S.50 

CEOCKER. Diseases of the Skin. Their Description, Pathology. Diagnosis aod 
Treatment. By H. Radcliffe Cr<xker, m.d.. Physician to the Dept. of Sk:r. 
Dis. University College Hospital. London. With Illustrations. Cloth. 55.5: 

CTTLLINOWOETH. A Manual of Nnrsing, Medical and SnrgicaL ByCHARLE> 

J. Cillingworth. m.d.. Physician to St. Thomas* Hospital, London. Thirc 

Revised Edition. With iS Illustrations. . i2mo. Cloth.."? 

A Manual for Monthly Nurses. Third Edition. 32mo. Clodi. .5: 

DAVIS. Biolo^. An EIementar>- Treatise. By J. R. Aixswokth Davl<. o' 

I'niversiiy College, .AberNStwyih, Wales. Thoroughly Illustrated. i2mo. ?4.vX 

DAVIS. Clinical Obstetrical Chart. Designed by Ed. P. Davis, m.d.. and J. \ 

Crozkr CiKiFFii H. M.i>. Sample copies tree. Put up in loose packages ot 5c. .5-^ 
I'nce :o H. :jp::.il>. ;vX» copies, 5400; loso copies. $7.50. With name of Ho- 
pitLil pr.ntcd i-n. 50 c*.r.:s exira. 

DAT. Diseases of Children. .A Practical and Systematic Treatise for FYactitioncrs 

and S:i!«.io:"i:s. Hy Wm. H. Day. m.d. Second Edition. Rewritten and very 

r..i.!ch Kr.l.if^tv.. Svo. "!;2 pp. Price reduced. Cloth, $3.00; Sheep. 54.00 

On Headaches. The Nature, Causes and Treatment of Headaches. Fourx 

Kvi.t'cr.. r.'.;:s:ra:ev:. Svo. Paper, .75: Cloth. 51.; 5 

DERMATOLOOT. Journal of Editevi by M.\lcx»lm Morris, m.r.c.s. London, 
.•"v; 1\ vi. l^KO».^KK. M.K.... -S. M.mchester. Eng. Monthly. Per Annum. 5;.oo 

DILLKBERGER. On Women and Children. The Treatment of the Diseases Pccu- 
". -r : W. : \or. .\:u: Ch:'.v;rer.. By Dr. Emil DillxbergeR. i2mo. Cloth. $1.30 

DOMVILLE. Manual for Nurses and others e igaged in attending to the sick. By 
r:\ ". I\*Mv:::i:. m :\ S,\:h Ed. With Pecipes for Sick-room Cook erv. etc. 

Cloth. -5 

DOR AN. Gynapcological Operations. .\ Handbook. By Alran Dor ax, f.r.cs.. 

,\-s: S..-^. : : u >.=.v.Ar.:.ir. rrce Hosp.tjl for Women and Children. Londor.. 

'...<:'..:.■> >-. . . Cloth, j4. 50 

DUCKWORTH. On Gout. Illustrated. A treatise on Gout. B> Sik Owe 

N • ;. V : ■ - v K . .r . i'hysician to. and Lecturer on Clinical 

>'.;. ;• . : >■ : ■ : -.viH s ii.>r::al. London. With Chromo-hthoj^raphs 
..:.: : ..■..-. ..-. v\:... .^ ' Cloth. 5r.i» 
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2>m,LE8. What to Do First,. In Accidents and Poisoning. By C. W. Dulles, m.d. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, with new Illustrations. Cloth. .75 

SmtKEE, On OonorrhcBa and Syphilis. By Silas Durkee, m.d. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, with Portrait and Eight Colored Illustrations. Cloth, I3.50 

EDI8. Sterility in Women. By A. W. Edis. m.d.. f.r.c.p.. late President British 
Gynscological Society; Senior Physician, Chelsea Hospital for Women; Physician 
to British Lying-in Hospital, etc. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.7$ 

BDWAKDS. Bright*i Disease. How a Person Affected with Bright's Disease 

Ought to Live. By Jos. F. Edwards, m.d. 2d Ed. Reduced to Cloth, .50 

Vaccination and Smallpox. Showing the Reasons in favor of Vaccination, 

and the Fallacy of the Arguments advanced against it, with Hints on the 

Management and Care of Smallpox patients. Cloth, .50 

FAOOE. The Principles and Practice of Xedicine. By C. Hilton Fagge, m.d., 
P.R.C.P., F.R.M.C.S., Examiner in Medicine,. University of London; Physician to, 
and Lecturer on Pathology in, Guy's Hospitiil ; Senior Physician to Evelina Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, etc. Arranged for the press by Philip H. Pve-Smith, 
M.D., Lect. on Medicine in Guy's Hospital. Including a section on Cutaneous 
Affections, by the Editor; Chapter on Cardiac Diseases, oy Samuel Wilkes, m.d.. 
p.R.s.,and Complete Indexes oy Robert Edmund Carrington. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, |8.oo; Leather, $10.00 ; Half Russia, $12.00. 

FEHWICK*8 Ontlinei of Practice of Medicine. With Formulae and Illustra- 
tions. By Samuel Fenwick, m.d. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 

FIELD. Eyacnant Medication — Cathartics and Emetics. By Henry M. Field, 
m.d.. Professor of Therapeutics, Dartmouth Medical College, Corporate Mem- 
ber Gynaecological Society of Boston, etc. i2mo. 288 pp. Cloth, $1.7^ 

FQLLEBEOWN. A Text-Book of Operatiye Dentiitry. Written by invitation 

of the National Association of Dental Faculties. By Thomas Fillebrow^. m.d., 
D.M.D., Professor of Operative Dentistry in the Dental School of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Member of the American Dental Assoc, etc. lUus. 8vo. Clo., $2.50 

FLAOO. Plasticf and Plastic Fillings, as pertaining to the filling of all Cavities 
of Decay in Teeth below medium in structure, and to difficult and inaccessible 
cavities in teeth of all grades of structure. By J. Foster Flagg, d.d.s.. Professor 
of Dental Pathology in Philadelphia Dental College. Third Revised Edition. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, f^.oo 

FL0WEE*8 Diagrams of the Nerves of the Human Body. Exhibiting their 
Origin, Divisions and Connections, with their Distribution to the various Regions 
of the Cutaneous Surface and to all the Muscles. By William H. Flower, 
F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy, and Conservator 
of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised. With six Large Folio Maps or Diagrams. 4to. Cloth, {^3.50 

VLUCKIOEB. The Cinchona Barks Pharmacognosttcally Considered. By 
Professor Friedrich FlOckiger, of Strasburg. Translated by Frederick B. 
Power, ph.d. With 8 Lithographic Plates. Royal octavo. Cloth, $1.50 

FOTUE&OILL. On the Heart and Its Diseases. With Their Treatment. In- 
cluding the Gouty Heart. By J. Milner Fothergill, m.d.. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 2d Ed. Rewritten. 8vo. Cloth, I3.50 

F0WLES*8 Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By Various IVHUrs, An Ency- 
clopedia of Medicine. Edited by James Kingsto.v Fowler, m.a.. m.i>.. f.r.c.p.. 
Senior Asst. Physician to, and Lecturer on Pathological Anatomy at, the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital and the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton, London. 8vo. Just Ready, Cloth, I5.00; Half Morocco, $6.00 

FOX. Water, Air and Food. Sanitary Examinations of Water. Air afid Food. 
By Cornelius B. Fox, m.d. 1 10 Engravings. 2d Ed., Revised. Cloth, $\,oo 
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FOX AUD GOULD. Compend on Diseases of the Eye and Befraetun. 

including Treatment and Su^ery. By L.Webster Fox, m.d.. Chief Clinicai 
Assistant, Ophthalmological Department, Jefferson Medical College Hospital; 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Germantown Hospital, Philadelphia ; late Clinical Assistant 
at Moorfields, London, England, etc., and Geo. M. Gould, m.d. Second Edition. 
Enlarged. 71 Illustrations and 39 Formuls. Being No. 8, f QutM^Campendf 
Series, Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for the addition of notes. I1.25 

FRAITKLAVD'S Water Analysis. For Sanitary Purposes, with Hints for the In- 
terpretation of Results. By E. Frankland, m.d., f.r.s. Illustrated. 121DO. 

Cloth, $\joo 

FULLE£TON. Obstetrical Nursing. A Handbook for Nurses, Students and 
Mothers. By Anna M. Fullerton, m.d., Demonstrator of Obstetrics in tbe ' 
Woman's Medical College; Physician in charge of, and Obstetrician and 
Gynaecologist to, the Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia, etc. 34 Illustrations, 
several of which are original. i2mo. 212 pages. Cloth. |i.}5 

OALABIN'S Midwifery. A Manual for Students and Practitioners. By A. Lews 
Galabin, m.d., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery at and Obstetric Physician to, 
Guy's Hospital, London. 227 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.00 ; Leather, I3.50 

OABDNER. The Brewer, Distiller and Wine M annfEtctnrer. A Handbook for 

all Interested in the Manufacture and Trade of Alcohol and Its Compounds. 
Edited by John Gardner, f.c.s. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 

Bleaching, Dyeing, and Calico Printing. With Formulae. Illustrated. I1.75 

Acetic Acid, Vinegar, Ammonia and Alum. Illustrated. Cloth, I1.75 

OASBOD. On £henmatism. A Treatise on Rheumatism and Rheumatic Arthritis. 
By Archibald Edward Garrod, m.a. Oxon., m.d., m.r.c.s. Eng., Asst. Phy- 
sician, West London Hospital. Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, |6 00 

OIBBES*S Practical Histology and Pathology. ByHENEAGsGiBBBs.M.B. iiom. 

Third Edition. Cloth, $i.7S 

OILLIAM *S Pathology. The Essentials of Pathology ; a Handbook for Students. 
By D. ToD Gilliam, m.d.. Professor of Physiologfy, Starling Medical CoUq^e, 
Columbus, O. With 47 Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, |2j00 

OLISAJf'S Modem Midwifery. A Text-book. By Rodney Glisan, m.d., Emeritns 
Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children in Willamcae 
Univ., Portland, Oregon. 129 lUus. 8vo. 2d Edition. Cloth, I3.00 

GOODHAET and STAIIB*S Diseases of Children. The Student's Guide to the 
Diseases of Children. By J. F. Goodhart, m.d., f.r.c.p.. Physician to Evelina 
Hospital for Children; Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy at Guy's Hospital 
Second American from the Third English Edition. Rearranged and 
Edited, with notes and additions, by Louis Starr, m.d.. Clinical Professor of Dis- 
eases of Children in the University of Pennsylvania ; Physician to the Children's 
Hospital. With many new prescriptions. Cloth, I3.00; Leather, 13.50 

00£GAS*S Dental Medicine. A Manual of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
By Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, m.d., d.d.s.. Professor of the Principles of Dental 
Science, Dental Surgery and Dental Mechanism in the Dental department of 
the University of Maryland. Thiid Edition. Enlarged. 8vo. Qoth, I3.50 

GOITLD'S New Medical Dictionary. Including all the Words and Phrases used 
in Medicine, with their proper Pronunciation and Definitions, based on Recent 
Medical Literature. By George M. Gould, b.a., m.d.. Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
the Philadelphia Hospital, etc., With Tables of the Bacilli, Micrococci, Lcuco- 
maines, Ptomaines, etc., of the Arteries, Muscles, Nerves, Ganglia and Plexuses; 
Mineral Springs of U. S., Vital Statistics, etc. Small octavo, 520 pages. 

Half Dark Leather, $3.25; Half Morocco, Thumb Index, $^2l 
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GK)WEB8, Manual of Diseases of the Nervous System. A Complete Text-boolc 

By William R. Gowers, m.d., Prof. Clinical Medicine, University College. 
London. Physician to National Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic. 341 
Illustrations and 1360 pages. Octavo. New Edition Preparing, 

Diagnosis of Diseases of the Braia. 8vo. Second Ed. Illus. Cloth, $2,00 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Spinal Cord. 4th Edition. Preparing, 

Medical Ophthalmoscopy. A Manual and Atlas, with Colored Autotype and 
Lithographic Plates and Wood-cuts, comprising Original Illustrations of the 
changes of the Eye in Diseases of the Brain, Kidney, etc. Third Edition. 
Revised, with the assistance of R. Marcus Gunn, f.r.c.s., Surgeon, Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields. Octavo. Cloth, I5.50 

Syphilis and the Nervous System. Being the Lettsomian Lectures for 1889. 
8vo. In Press, 

OB0SS*S Biography of John Hunter. John Hunter and His Pupils. By Profes- 
sor S. D. Gross, m.d. With a Portrait. 8vo. Paper, .75; Cloth, 1 1.2 5 

OBEENHOW. Chronic Bronchitis, especially as connected with Gout, Emphysema, 
and Diseases of the Heart. By E. Headlam Grbbnhow, m.d. i2mo. 

Paper, .75; Cloth, I1.25 

OBIFFITH*S Graphic Clinical Chart. Designed by J. P. Crozer Griffith, 
M.D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania. Printed 
in three colors. Sample copies free. Put up in loose packages of 50, .50 

Price to Hospitals, 500 copies, |4-oo; 1000 copies, ^7.50. With name of Hos- 
pital printed on, 50 cents extra. 

OBOVES AND THOBP. Chemical Technology. A new and Complete Work. 

The Application of Chemistry to the Arts and Manufactures. Edited by 
Charles E. Groves, f.r.s., and Wm. Thorp, b.sc., f.i.c. In about eight vol- 
umes, with numerous illustrations. Each volume said separately. 

Vol. I. Fuel. By Dr. E. J. Mills, f.r.s., Professor of Chemistry, Anderson 
College, Glasgow; and Mr. F. J. Rowan, assisted by an American expert. 607 
Illustrations and 4 plates. Octavo. Cloth, 7.50; Half Morocco, II9.00 

HABEBSHON. On Some Diseases of the Liver. By S. O. Habershon, m.d., 

F.R.C.P., late Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. A New Edition. Cloth, I1.50 

HADDON*S Embryology. An Introduction to the Study of Embryology. For 
the Use of Students. By A. C. Haddon, m.a., Prof, of Zoology, Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, igo Illustrations. Cloth, |6.oo 

HALE. On the Management of Children in Health and Disease. A Book for 
Mothers. By Amie M. Hale, m.d. New Enlarged Edition. i2mo. Cloth, .75 

HABE. Mediastinal Disease. The Pathology, Clinical History and Diagnosis of 
Affections of the Mediastinum other than those of the Heart and Aorta, with 
tables giving the Clinical History of 520 cases. The essay to which was awarded 
the Fothergillian Medal of the Medical Society of London, i8j58. By H. A. 
Hare, m.d. (Univ. of Pa.), Demonstrator of Therapeutics and Instructor in Phy- 
sical Diagnosis in the Medical Department, and Instructor in Physiolugv in the 
Biological Department, Univ of Pa. 8vo. Illustrated by Six Plates. Cloth, ^2.00 

HABLAH. Eyesight, and How to Care for It. By George C. Harlan, m.d., 
Prof, of Diseases of the Eye, Philadelphia Polyclinic. Illustrated. Cloth, .50 

HABLET. Diseases of the Liver, With or Without Jaundice. Diagnosis and 
Treatment. By George Harley, m.d. With Colored Plates and Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. Price reduced. Cloth, $3.00 ; Leather, ^4.00 

HABBI8. On the Chest. Including the Principal Affections of the Pleurse, Lungs, 
Pericardium, Heart and Aorta. By Vincent D. Harris, f.r.c.p.. Physician to 
the Victoria Park Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, London. With 55 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, $2.50 
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HARRT S'S Principles and Practice of Dentistry. Including Anatomy. Physi- 
ology, Pathology, Therapeutics, Dental Surgery and Mechanism. By Chapin A. 
Harris, m .d., d.d^., late President of the Baltimore Dentsd College, author of 
"Dictionary of Medical Terminology and Dental Surgery.** TwelfUi Edition. 
Revised and Edited by Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, a.m., m .d., d.d.s., author of 
"Dental Medicine;*' Professor of the Principles of Dental Science, Dental 
Surgery and Dental Mechanism in the Unive^ity of Maryland. Two Full-page 
Plates and 1086 Illustrations. 1225 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $7.00; Leather, |8.oo 

Medical and Dental Dictionary. A Dictionary of Medical Terminology. 
Dental Surgery, and the Collateral Sciences. Fourth Edition, carefully 
Revised and Enlarged. By Ferdinand J. S.- Gorgas, m.d., D.D.S., Prof, of 
Dental Surgery in die Baltimore College. 8vo. Cloth, $6.50 ; Leather, $j 50 

HAETEID6E. Refraction. The Refraction of the Eve. A Manual for Students. 
By GusTAVus Haktridge, f.r.c.s., Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to St Bar- 
tholomew*s Hospital ; Ass*t Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, etc. 96 Illustrations and Test Types. Fourth Edition. Cloth, %2joo 

HABT8H0EHE. Onr Homes. Their Situation, Construction, Drainage, etc. By 
Henry Hartshorne, m.d. Illustrated. Cloth, .jo 

HATEIELD. Diseases of Children. By Marcus P. Hatfield, Professor of 
Diseases of Children, Chicago Medical College. With a Colored Plate. Being 
No, 14^ f Quiz- Compendf Series, i2mo. Cloth, |i. 00 

Interleaved f6r the addition of notes, |i J) 

HEADLAHD'S Action of Medicines. On the Action of Medicines in the System. 
By F. W. Headland, m.d. Ninth American Edition. 8vo. Cloth, |3jOO 

HEATH'S Operative Snrgery. A Course of Operative Surgery, consisting of a 
Series of Plates, Drawn from Nature by M. L6veill^, of Paris. With Descriplife 
Text of Each Operation. By Christopher Heath, f.r.cs.. Holme Professor 
of Clinical Surgery in University College, London. Quarto. Second Edition- 
Revised. Sold by Subscription, Cloth, |i2.oo 

Minor Surgery and Bandaging. Ninth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
With 142 Illustrations. i2mo. Qoth, $2.00 

Practical Anatomy. A Manual of Dissections. Seventh London Edition. 
24 Colored Plates, and nearly 300 other Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 

Iignries and Diseases of the Jaws. Third Edition. Revised, with over 

1 50 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50 



Lectures on Certain Diseases of the Jaws, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, 1887. 64 Illustrations. 8vo. Boards, %\xo 

HEHBT. AmpmiiL, A Practical Treatise. By Fred*k P. Henry, m.d., Pro£ 
Clinical Med. Phila. Polyclinic, Physician to Episcopal and Phila. Hospitals, to 
Home for Consumptives, etc. i2mo. Half Cloth, .75 

HIOOEHS* Ophthalmic Practice. A Manual for Students and Practitioners. By 
Charles Higgens, f.r.c.s. Ophthalmic Surgeon at Guy*s Hospital. PracHcMl 
Series, See Page jg. Cloth, $i.7S 

Ophthalmic Practice. A Handbook. Second Edition. 32mo. Qoth, .$0 

HILL AHD COOPEE. Venereal Diseases. The Student's Manual of Venereal 
Diseases, being a concise description of those Affections and their Treatment 
By Berkeley Hill, m.d., FVofessor of Clinical Surgery, University College, and 
Arthur Cooper, m.d., Late House Surgeon to the Lock Hospital, London. 
4th Edition. i2mo. Qoth, |IjOO 
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HOLD£H*S Anatomy. A Manual of the Dissections of the Human Body. By 
Luther Holden, f.r.c.s. Fifth Edition. Carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Specially concerning the Anatomy of the Nervous System, Organs of Special 
Sense, etc. By John Langton. f.r.c.s.. Surgeon to. and Lecturer on Anatomy 
at, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 208 Illustrations. 8vo. 

Oilcloth Covers, for the Dissecting Room, I4.50; Cloth, $5.00; Leather, $6.00 

Human OtteolOCT. Comprising a Description of the Bones, with Colored 
Delineations of the Attachments of the Muscles. The General and Micro- 
scopical Structure of Bone and its Development. Carefully Revised. By 
the Author and Prof. Stewart, of the Royal College of Surgeons* Museum. 
With Lithographic Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 7th Ed. Qoth, $6.00 

Landmarks. Medical and Surgical. 4th Edition. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 

EOLLAHD. The TTrine, the Common Poisoni and the Milk. Memoranda. Chem- 
ical and Microscopical, for Laboratory Use. By J. W. Holland, m.d.. Professor 
of Medical Chemistry and Toxicology in Jefferson Medical College, of Philadel- 
phia. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated and Interleaved. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 

E0RWIT2rS Compend of Surgery, including Minor Surgery, Amputations, Frac- 
tures, Dislocations, Surgical Diseases, and the Latest Antiseptic Rules, etc., with 
Differential Diagnosis and Treatment. By Orville Horwitz, b.s.. m.d.. Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy, Jefferson Medical College ; Chief, Out-Patient Surgical 
Department, Jefferson Medical College Hospital. Third Edition. Very much 
Enlarged and Rearranged. 91 Illustrations and 77 Formulae. i2mo. No.g fQuiz- 
Compend f Series. Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for the addition of notes, ^1.25 

BTUFELAn). Long Life. Art of Prolonging Life. By C. W. Hufeland. 
Edited by Erasmus Wilson, m.d. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 

HUGHES. Compend of the Practice of Medicine. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. By Daniel E. Hughes, m.d.. Demonstrator of Clinical Medicine a 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. In two parts. Being jVos, 2 and j, 
f Quit' Compend f Series. 

Part I. — Continued, Eruptive and Periodical Fevers, Diseases of the Stomach, 
Intestines, Peritoneum, Biliary Passages, Liver, Kidneys, etc., and General 
Diseases, etc. 

Part II. — Diseases of the Respiratory System, Circulatory System and Ner- 
vous System ; Diseases of the Blood, etc. 

Price of each Part, in Cloth, |i.oo ; interleaved for the addition of Notes, $1.25 

FbjTlicians' Edition. — In one volume, including the above two parts, a sec- 
tion on Skin Diseases, and an index. Fourth revised, enlarged Edition. 
462 pages. Full Morocco, Gill Edge, $2.50 

HUMFH&ET. A Manual for Nurses. Including general Anatomy and Physiology, 
management of the sick room, etc. By Laurence Humphrey, m.'a., m.b., 
M.R.C.s.y Assistant Physician to, and Lecturer at, Addenbrook's Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, England. i2mo. Illustrated. 242 pages. Cloth, $1.25 

JACOBSON. Operations of Sumry. By W. H. A. Jacobso.n. b.a. oxon.. 

F.R C.S., Eng. ; Ass't Surgeon, Guy's Hospital ; Surgeon at Royal Hospital for 
Children and Women, etc. With over 200 lUust. Cloth, $5.00 ; Leather, |6.oo 

JAKES on Sore Throat Its Nature, Varieties and Treatment, including its Con- 
nection with other Diseases. By Prosser James, m.d. Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Colored Plates and Wood-cuts. Paper .75 ; Cloth, I1.25 

JOVES* Aural Surgery. A Practical Handbook on Aural Surgery. By H. 
Macnaughton Jones, m.d., Surgeon to the Cork Ophthalmic and Aural Hospital. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, with new Wood Engravings. i2mo. Cloth, ^2.75 
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JOUBNAL of Lar3rngolofi;y and Bhinolog^. A Monthly Analytical Record, 
devoted to Diseases of the Throat and Nose. Edited by Morell Mackenzie, 
M .D. Sample Nos., 23 cents. Subscription per annum, I3.00 

KEATING. How to Examine for Life Insnrance. A Practical Handbook. By 

John M. Keating, President of the Association of Life-Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors. With 3 Full-page Plates and other Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, net^ f2xx). 

KIBKES* Physiology. {Authorized Edition.) A Handbook of Physiology. 
Twelfth London Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By W. Morrant Baker. 
M.D. 460 Illustrations. i2mo. 880 Pages. Cloth, I4.00; Leather. I5 00 

LANDIS' Compend of Obstetrics ; especially adapted to the Use of Students and 
Physicians. By Henry G. Landis. m.d., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women, in Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. Fourth Edition. 
Enlarged. With Many Illustrations. No.^ f Quiz- Compend t Series. 

Cloth, 1 1. 00; interleaved for the addition of Notes. $1.25 

LANBOIS. A Text-Book of Human Physiology ; including Histology and Micro- 
scopical Anatomy, with special reference to the requirements of Practical Medi- 
cine. By Dr. L. Landois, Professor of Physiology and Director of the Physio- 
logical Institute in the University of Greifswald. Third American, translated 
firom the Sixth German Edition, with additions, by Wm. Stirling, m.d., d.sc.. 
Brackenbury Professor of Physiology and Histology in Owen's College. Man- 
chester ; Examiner in Physiology in University of Oxford, England. With 692 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $6.50; Leather, $7* 50 

LEBEB AND BOTTENSTEIN. Dental Caries and Its Causes. An Investigation 
inio the Influence of Fungi in the Destruction of the Teeth. By Drs. Lebei 
and Rottenstein. Illustrated. Paper, .75 ; Qoth, I1.25 

LEE. The MicrotoiIli8t*S Vade Mecnm. Second Edition. A Handbook of 
Methods of Microscopical Anatomy. By Arthur Bolles Lee. Asst. in the Rus- 
sian Laboratory of Zoology, at Viiiefranche-sur-Mer (Nice). 660 Formulae, etc 
Enlarged and Revised. Cloth, $4.00 

LEFFM ANN'S Compend of Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. Including Urioe 
Analysis. By Henry Leffmann, m.d.. Prof, of Chemistry and Metallurgy in 
the Penna. College of Dental Surgery, and in the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science, Philadelphia. No, 10 f Quiz- Compend f Series, Third Edition. Re- 
written and Adapted for Students of Medicine and Dentistry. i2mo. 

Cloth, $1.00. Interleaved for the addition of Notes. $1.25 

LEFFMANN & BEAM. Examination of Water for Sanitary and Technical Pur- 
poses. By Henry Leffmann, m.d., Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 
Penna. College of Dental Surgery, Hygienist and Food Inspector Penna. State 
Board of Agriculture, etc.; and William Beam, a.m., formerly Chief Chemist 
B. & O. R. R. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25 

Progressive Exercises in Practical Chemistry. A Laboratory Handbook. 

Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. |i.oo 

LEGK9- on the Urine. Practical Guide to the Examination of the Urine, for 
Practitioner and Student. By J. Wickham Legg, m.d. Sixth Edition, Enlarged 
Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. .7S 

LEWEBS. On the Diseases of Women. Second Edition. With 146 Engravings. 
Practical Series, See Page ig, i2mo. Cloth. 52.50 

LEWIN on Syphilis. The Treatment of Syphilis. By Dr. George Lewis, of 
Berlin. Translated by Carl Proegler, m.d., and E. H. Gale, m.d.. Surgeons 
U. S. Army. Illustrated. i2mo. Paper, .75 ; Cloth. $1.25 

LEWIS, (SEVAN). Mental Diseases. A text-book having special reference to the 
Pathological aspects of Insanity. By Bevan Lewis, L.R.C.P., m.r.cs.. Medi- 
cal Director. West Riding Asylum. Wakefield, England. 18 Lithographic plates 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. |6.oo 

LIEBREICH*S Atlas of Ophthalmoscopy, composed of 12 Chromo- Lithographic 
Plates (containing 59 Figures), with Text. Translated by H. R. Swanzy. m.d. 
Third Edition. 4to. Boards. liS^oo 

LINCOLN. School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. Lincoln, m.d. Qoth. .50 
LIZAES. (JOHN). On Tobacco. The Use and Abuse of Tobacco. Cloth, .50 
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LONOLET'S Pocket Medical Dictionary for Students and Physicians. Giving 
the Correct Definition and Pronunciation of all Words and Terms in General 
Use in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, with an Appendix, containing 
Poisons and their Antidotes, Abbreviations Used in Prescriptions, and a Metric 
Scale of Doses. By Elias Longley. Cloth, $i.oo; Tucks and Pocket, ^1.25 

LifCSXS. Hospital Sisters and their Duties. By Eva C. E. Luckes, Matron to 
the London Hospital ; Author of *' Lectures on Nursing.*' i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 

MAC MUNN. Chemistry of TTrine. Illustrated. Outlines of the Clinical 
Chemistry of Urine. By C. A. Mac Munn, m.a., m.d., Dublin. Sixty-four Wood- 
cuts and Plate of Spectra. Octavo. • $3*00 
On the Spectroscope in Medicine. With 3 Chromo-lithographic Plates of 
Physiological ana Pathological Spectra, .and 13 Wood Cuts. Cloth, $3.00 

KACNAMASA. On the Eye. A Manual of the Diseases of the Eye. By C. 
Macnamara, m.d. Fifth Edition, Carefully Revised; with Additions and 
Numerous Colored Plates, Diagrams of Eye, Wood-cuts, and Test Types. 
Demi 8vo. Preparing. 

KACALISTEB'S Human Anatomy. 800 Illustrations. A New Text-book for 

Students and Practitioners. Systematic and Topographical, including the 
Embryology, Histology and Morphology of Man. Wi3i special reference to the 
requirements of Practical Surgery and Medicine. By Alex. Macalister, m.d., 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, England : Examiner 
in Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University of London ; formerly Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery, University of Dublin. With 816 Illustrations, 400 of 
which are original. Octavo. Cloth, I7.50; Leather, ^8.50 

MACDONALB'S Microscopical Examinations of Water and Air. A Guide to the 

Microscopical Examination of Drinking Water, with an Appendix on the Micro- 
scopical Examination of Air. By J. D. Macdonald, m.d. With 25 Litho- 
graphic Plates, Reference Tables, etc. Second Ed., Revised. 8vo. Cloth, $2.75 

MACKENZIE. The (Esopha^s, Nose, Naso-Pharynx, etc By Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, m.d.. Senior Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest 
and Throat, London. Illus. Being Vol. II of tne First Edition of his Treatise 
on the Throat and Nose. Complete in itself. Cloth, I3.00; Leather, $4.00 

The Pharmacopceia of the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat and Nose. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged, Containing 250 Formulae, with Directions for their 
Preparation and Use. i6mo. Cloth, |i. 25 

]IAHN*S Manual of Psychological Medicine and Allied Nervous Diseases. Their 
Diagnosis, Pathology, Prognosis and Treatment, including their Medico-Legal 
Aspects ; with chapter on Expert Testimony, and an abstract of the laws relating 
to the Insane in all the States of the Union. By Edward C. Mann, m.d., 
member of the New York County Medical Society. With Illustrations of Typical 
Faces of the Insane, Handwriting of the Insane, and Micro-photographic Sec- 
tions of the Brain and Spinal Cord. Octavo. Cloth, I5.00 ; I^atner |6.oo 

MAE8HALL*S Physiological Diagrams, Life Size, Colored. Eleven Life-size 
Diagrams (each 7 feet by 3 feet 7 inches). Designed for Demonstration before 
the Class. By John Marshall, f.r.s., f.r.c.s., Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy ; Professor of Surgery, University College, London, etc. 

In Sheets Unmounted, net, $40.00 
Backed with Muslin and Mounted on Rollers, net, |6o.oo 
Ditto, Spring Rollers, in Handsome Walnut Wall Map Case (Send for 

Special Circular) Net, $100.00 

Single Plates, Sheets, net, $5.00; Mounted, $7.50; Explanatory Key, 50 cents. 

No. I — The Skeleton and Ligaments. No. 2 — The Muscles and Joints, with 
Animal Mechanics. No. 3 — The Viscera in Position. The Structure of the Lungs. 
No. 4 — The Heart and Principal Blood vessels. No. 5 — The Lymphatics or Absorb- 
ents. No. 6— The Digestive Organs. No. 7 — The Brain and Nerves. Nos. 8 and 9— 
The Organs of the Senses. Nos. 10 and 11 — The Microscopic Structure of the 
Textures and Organs. 
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MAE8HALL & SMITH. On the TTrine. The Chemical Analysis of the Urine. 
By John Marshall, m.d., and Prof. Edgar F. Smith, of the Chemical Lahora- 
tories, University of Pennsylvania. Phototype Plates. i2mo. Cloth, |ix» 

MASON'*S Compend of Electricity, and its Medical and Surgical Uses. Bj 
Charles F. Mason, m.d., Assistant Surgeon U. S. Army. With an Intro- 
duction by Charles H. May, m.d., Instructor in the New York Polyclinic. 
Numerous Illustrations. i2mo. Qoth, $ijoo 

MAXWELL. TernLinologia Medica Polyglotta. By Dr. Theodore Maxwell, 
assisted by others in various countries. 8vo. Cloth, I4.00 

The object of this work is to assist the medical men of any nationality in reading medical liteiature writtca 
in a language not their own. Each term is usually given in seven languages, viz. : English, French, Gctnaa, 
Italian, Spanish, Rtissian and Latin. 

MATS* Therapeutic Forces ; or, The Action of Medicine in the Light of the Doc- 
trine of Conservation of Force. By Thomas J. Mays, m.d. Cloth, $1.2$ 

Theine in the Treatment of Nenralg^ Being a Contribution to the Thera- 
peutics of Pain. i6mo. }i bound, .$0 

KEADOWS* Obstetrics. A Text-Book of Midwifery. Including the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy, Obstetric Operations, Diseases of the Puerperal State, 
etc. By Alfred Meadows, m.d. Third American, from Fourth London Edi- 
tion. Revised and Enlarged. With 145 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, tuoo 

MEDICAL Directory of Philadelphia and Camden, 1889. Containing lists of 

Physicians 0/ all Schools of Practice^ Dentists, Veterinarians, Druggists and 
Chemists, with information concerning Medical Societies, Colleges and Associa- 
tions, Hospitals, Asylums, Charities, etc. Morocco, Gilt edges, $2.50 

MEI08. Milk Analysis and In£EUlt Feeding. A Practical Treatise on the Ex- 
amination of Human and Cows* Milk, Cream, Condensed Milk, etc., and 
Directions as to the Diet of Young Infants. By Arthur V. Meigs, m.d., Phjrsi- 
cian to the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. i2mo. Qoth, $1.00 

MEIOS and PEPPEB on Children. A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 

Children. By J. Forsyth Meigs, m.d.. Fellow of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, etc., etc., and William Pepper, m.d., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine in the Medical Department, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Seventh Edition. Cloth, $5.00 ; Leather, ^loo 

MERRELL*8 Digest of Materia Medica. Forming a Complete Pharmacopcda for 
the use of Physicians, Pharmacists and Students. By Albert Merrell, m.d. 
Octavo. Half dark Calf, $4x0 

MEYER. Ophthalmology. A Manual of Diseases of the Eye. By Dr. Edouard 
Meyer, Prof, a L'fecole de la Facult6 de Medicine de Paris, Chev. of the Legion 
of Honor, etc. Translated from the Third French Edition, with the assistance 
of the author, by A. Freedland Fergus, m.b., Assistant Surgeon Glasgow 
Eye Infirmary. With 270 Illustrations, and two Colored Plates prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Richard Liebreich, m.r.c s.. Author of the "Atlas 
of Ophthalmoscopy." 8vo. Cloth, $4.50; Leather, I5.50 

MILLER and LIZARDS Alcohol and Tohaoco. Alcohol. Its Place and Power. 
By James Miller, f.r.cs. ; and, Tobacco, Its Use and Abuse. By John Lizabs. 
M.D. The two essays in one volume. Cloth, $1.00; Separate, each .50 

MILLS. Fuel and Its Applications. By E. J. Mills, d.sc., p.r.s.. and £. J. 
Rowan, c.e. (See Groves and Thorp Technology.) 8vo. Clo., $7.50 ; Half Mor. 14.00 

MONEY. On Children. Treatment of Disease in Children, including the Oudines 
of Diagnosis and the Chief Pathological Differences between Children and 
Adults. By Angel Money, m.d., m.r.c.p., Asst. Physician to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond St., and to the Victoria Park Chest Hospital, Lon- 
don. Practical Series, See Page ig, i2mo. 560 pages. Cloth. |3X)0 

MORRIS. Compend of GynaBCologr. By Henry Morris, m.d.. Demonstrator of 
Obstetrics, Jefferson Medical College, Phila., etc. With Forty-five illustrations. 
Being t Qui M- Compend f No, 7. Cloth, |i.oo; Interleaved for Notes, $i.2S 
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XOKTON on Beflraotion of the Eye. Its Diagnosis and the Correction of its Errors. 
With Chapter on Keratoscopy, and Test Types. By A. Morton, m.b. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, ^i.oo 

MVSBELL, Massotherapeutics. Massage as a Mode of Treatment. By Wm. 
MuRRELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Phannacology and Therapeutics at West- 
minster Hospital. 5th Edition. Revised. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 

Chronio Bronchitis and its Treatment. A Clinical Study. i2mo. 176 

pages. Cloth, %\ 50 

XVTEB. Practical and Analytical Chemistry. By John Muter. f.r.s., f.cs., 
etc. Third Edition. Revised and Illustrated. Cloth, ^2.00 

■EW 8TDENHAM SOCIETY Publications. Three to Six Volumes published 
each year, Usi of Volumes upon application. Per annum, $9.00 

OBEBSTEIVEB, The Anatomy of the Central Nervous Organs. A Guide to the 
studv of their structure in Health and Disease. By Professor H. Obersteiner, 
of tne University of Vienna. Translated, with annotations and additions, by 
Alex. Hill, M.A., M.D., Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 198 Illustrations. 
Sq. Octavo. Cloth, ^6.00 

QPHTHALinC BEVIEW. A Monthly Record of Ophthalmic Science. Published 
in London. Sample Numbers, 2^ cents. Per annum, $3.00 

OSGOOD. The Winter and Its Dangers. By Hamilton Osgood, m.d. Cloth, .50 

OSLEB. Cerebral Palsies of Children. A Clinical Study from the InBrmary for 
Nervous Diseases, Philadelphia. By William Osler, m.d., f.r.cp.. London, 
etc. 8vo. Cloth, |2.oo 

OSTBOM. Massage and the Original Swedish Movements. Their Application 

to Various Diseases of the Bod v. A Manual for Students. Nurses and Physicians. 
By KuRRE W. OsTROM, from the Royal University of Upsala, Sweden; Instructor 
in Massage and Swedish Movements in the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in 
Medicme, etc. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, drawn especially for this pur- 
pose. i2mo. Cloth, .75 

OVEBMAH*S Praotical Mineraloj^y, Assa3ring and Mining, with a Description of 
the Useful Minerals, etc. By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer. Elev- 
enth Eldition. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 

PACKABD'S Sea Air and Sea Bathing. By John H. Packard, one of the Phy- 
sicians to the Pennsylvania Hospital/Philadelphia. Cloth, .50 

PAGE'S Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cord, without apparent Lesion and Ner- 
vous Shock. In their Surgical and Medico-Legal Aspects. By Herbert W. 
Page, m.d., f.r.c.s. Third Edition, Revised. Octavo. Preparing, 

PABSXS* Praotical Hygiene. By Edward A. Parkes, m.d. The Seventh Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. With Many Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50 

PABKES. Hygiene and Pnblic Health. A Practical Manual. By Louis C. 
Parkes, m.d., d.p.h. London Hospital; Assistant Professor of Hygiene ind 
Public Health, at University College, etc. i2mo. Second Edition. Cloth, $2.50 

PABBISH*S Alcoholic Inebriety. From a Medical Standpoint, with Illustrative 
Cases from the Clinical Records of the Author. By Joseph Parrish, m.d.. 
President of the Amer. Assoc, for Cure of Inebriates. Paper, .75 ; Cloth, I1.25 

PABYIH'S WinckeFs Diseases of Women. (See Winckel, page 25). 

PABVDI. Lectures on Obstetric Hnrsinjr. Delivered at the Training School for 
Nurses of the Philadelphia Hospital. By Theophilus Parvin, m.d.. Professor 
of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, at Jefferson Medical College ; 
Obstetrician to Philadelphia Hospital. i2mo. Cloth, .75 

PEHHSTLVAHIA Hospital Beports. Edited by a Committee of the Hospital 
Staff: J. M. DaCosta, m.d., and William Hunt. Containing Original Articles 
by the Staff. With many other Illustrations. Paper, .75 ; Cloth, $1.25 
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PHTSICIAJT 8 YlSirnrO UST. Published AnnuaUy. Thirty-ninth Year of b 

Publication. 

BSaUIiAB EDITION. 

For 25 Patients weekly. Tucks, pocket and pencil, Gilt Edges, . . |ijoo 
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" 2 vols \ J*°- ^® •f'*'^^ V " " •• ttt 

2 vols. ^ July to Dec. • ' ^50 



INTSBIiBAVBD BDITION. 
For 25 Patients weekly, interleaved, tucks, pocket, etc., " •« . . ijj 

rQ *• II «i i< M (< i< << • M 

CO " " 2 vols \ J*^- ^^ J"**® I " " " " tJ» 

5° ^^*^^^- t July to Dec. J • • ^ 

Perpetual Edition, without Dates and with Special Memorandum Paga. 
For 25 Patients, interleaved, tucks, pocket and pencil, . • . . |i.2$ 

Co ** '* " ** MM ^ ^ I BQ 

Monthly Edition, without Dates. Can be commenced at any time and used 
until full. Requires only one writing of patient's name for the whole montb* 

Plain binding, without flap or Pencil, JS 
Leather cover, Pocket and Pencfl, |i.ao 

EXTRA Pencils will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents per half dozen* 

W^ This List combines the several essential qualities of strength, compactness, 
durability and convenience. It is made in all sizes and styles to meet the wants of all 
physicians. It is not an elaborate, complicated system of keeping accounts, but a 
plain, simple record, that may be kept with the least expenditure of time and trouble— 
nence its popularity. A special circular, descriptive of contents and improvements, 
will be sent upon application. 

PE£EIEA*8 Prescription Book. Containing Lists of Terms, Phrases. Contrac- 
tions and Abbreviations used in Prescriptions, Explanatory Notes, Grammatical 
Construction of Prescriptions, Rules for the Pronunciation of Pharmaceutica] 
Terms. By Jonathan Pereira, m.d. Sixteenth Edition. Cloth, $ixx>; Tucks |U5 

PIGGOTT Copper Mining and Copper Ore. i2mo. Cloth. |i.oo 

PORTER'S Surgeon's Pocket-Book. By Surgeon-Major J. H. Porter, late Pro- 
fessor of MilitJiry Surgery in the Army Medical School, Netley, England. Revised. 
and partly Rewritten, by Surgeon-Major C. H. Godwin, of the Army Medical 
School (Netley, England). Third Edition. Small i2mo. Leather Covers, $2^5 

POWER, HOLMES, AN STIE and BARNES (Drs.). Renorts on the Progress of 
Medicine, Surgery, Physiolo^, Midwifery, Diseases of Women and Children 
Materia Medica, Medical Jurisprudence, Ophthalmology, etc. Reported for die 
New Sydenham Society. 8vo. Paper, .75 ; Cloth, |i JS 

POTTER. A Handbook of Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Therapentiei, in* 

eluding the Action of Medicines, Special Therapeutics, Pharmacology, etc. In- 
cluding over 600 Prescriptions and Formulae. By Samuel O. L. Potter. m.a^ 
M.D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine, Cooper Medical College, San Fran- 
cisco ; late A. A. Surgeon U. S. Army. Second Edition, Revised and £nlar);ed. 
8vo. With Thumb Index in each copy. Cloth, $4*00; Leather. I5X)0 

Speech and Its Defects. Considered Physiologically, Pathologically and 
Remedially ; being the Lea Prize Thesis of Jefferson Medical College. 1882. 
Revised and Corrected. i2mo. Qom. $i-oo 
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PASKES. Hygiene and Public Health. A Practical Manual. By Louis C. 
Parkes, M.D., D.P.H., London Hospital; Fellow of the Sanitary Institute; 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Public Health, at University College, etc. 
i2mo. Second Edition. Cloth, $2.50 

LEWEB8. On the Diseases of Women. A Practical Treatise. By Dr. A. H. 
N. Lewers, Assistant Obstetric Physician to the London Hospital; and Phy- 
sician to Out-patients, Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital ; Examiner in Mid- 
wifery and Diseases of Women to the Society of Apothecaries of London. With 
146 Engravings. Second Edition, Revised. Cloth, I2.50 

BUXTON. On Ansesthetics. A Manual of their Uses and Administration. By 
Dudley Wilmot Buxton, m.d., b.s., Ass't to Prof, of Med., and Administrator 
of Anaesthetics, University College Hospital, London. Illustrated. 

Second Edition in Press, 



MOHET. On Children. Treatment o! 
Disease in Children, including the Out- 
lines of Diagnosis and the Chief 
Pathological Differences between Chil- 
dren and Adults. By Angel Money, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., Ass't Physician to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond St., and to the Victoria Park 
Chest Hospital, London. i2mo. 560 
pages. Cloth, $3.00 

PBITCHAED. On the Ear. Handbook 
of Diseases of the Ear. By Urban 
Pritchard, M.D., F.R.C.S., Profcssor 
of Aural Surgery, King's College, 
London, Aural Surgeon k) King's 
College Hospital, Senior Surgeon to 
the Royal Ear Hospital, etc. i2mo. 
2d Edition. Illustrated. In Press, 

BAB&ETT. Dental Surgery for Gen- 
eral Practitioners and Students of 
Medicine and Dentistry. Extraction 
of Teeth, etc. By A. W. Barrett, 
M.D. 2d Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. 80 Illustrations. Cloth, ^1.25 



COLLIE On Fevers. A Practical Treat- 
ise on Fevers, Their History, Etiology. 
Diagnosis, Prognosis and Treatment. 
By Alexander Collie, m.d., m.r.- 
C.P., Lond. Medical Officer of the Ho- 
merton, and of the London Fever Hos- 
pitals. Colored Plates. Cloth, II2.50 

BALFE. Diseases of the Kidney and 

Urinary Derangements. By C. H. 
Ralpe, m.d., F.R.C.P., Ass't Physician 
to the London Hospital. Illustrated. 
i2mo. Clotn, $2.75 

BEEVES. Bodily Defbrmities and 

their Treatment. A Handbook of 
Practical Orthopaedics. By H. A. 
Reeves, m.d., Senior Ass't Surgeon to 
the London Hospital, Surgeon to the 
Royal Orthopaedic Hospital. 228 Illus. 

Cloth, I2.25 

HIOOENS. Ophthalmio Praetioe. A 

Manual for Students and Practitioners. 
By Charles Higgins, f.r.cp., Opthal- 
mic Surgeon to Guy*s Hospital. Illus- 
trated. 274 pages. Cloth, $1.75 



%* The volumes of this series, written by well-known pbviiciani and lurgeoni of Urge 
private and hospital experience, embrace the varioui branches of medidne and surgery. They 
are of a thoroughly practical charaaer, calculated to meet the reqairements of the practittoncr, 
and present the most recent metbodf and information in a compact shape and at a low price. 

Bound Xrnifbrmly, in a Handsome and BistinetiYe Cloth Binding, and 
mailed to any address, on receipt of the prioe. 
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POTTEB. Compend of Anatomy, including Visceral Anatomy. Formeriy pub- 
lished separately. Based upon Gray. Fifth Edition. Revised, and greatif 
Enlarged. With i6 Lithographed Plates and 1 17 other Illustrations. Being St. 
I f Quiz- Compend f Series, Cloth, $1.00; Interleaved for taking Notes. fiJJ 

Compend of Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Prescription WritiB|. 

arranged in accordance with the last Revision U. S. Pharmacopceia, wft 
special reference to the Physiological Action of Drugs. Fifth Revised and 
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tions by Wm. Stirling, m,D., Scd., Brackenbiiry, Professor of Physiology and 
Histology in Owen's College and Victoria University. Manchester; Examiner in 
the Honors' School of Science, University of Oxford, England. Third Edili 
revised and enlarged. 692 Illustrations. 
•■A BRIDGE BETWEEN PHYSIOLOGY AND PRACTICAL MBDICINB." 



One Volume. Royal Octavo. Clotli, (6.60 ; Leather, $7.50. 



from lilt Pnfact! Id the English Edition. 
The fa« ihal Prnf. Ijindois' book h.is paaseJ through four large tUiiions in the original since 1 
"PTn barely ii< months' lime a second edition ol the English hu been called for, shows that 
'*fi way h has tnel a want. The cliaractcriatic wliich has ihm cominen<!ed the work will be found 
' to lie in lis eminent pttclicaUlily ; anil it ii this consideration which hu induced me lo undertake the 
'putting it lutn English. Landois* work, in fact, lorms a Bridge between Phyiiology and the Practice 
' «. Il never loses si);hl of the fact that the itudenl of to day is the praclicing pihysician of 
In the same way. the work offers 10 the busy pliytician in practice a ready means of refreshing 
MI meniory on the theoretical aspects o( Medicine. He can pass backward from the e»amination of patho- 
logical phenomena lo the normal processet, and. in the Mudy of these, find new indications and new lights 
for the appreciation and treatment of the cases uiid-rr consideration. With this object in view, all the 
methods at investiguion which may, lo advanuge. I>e used by the practitioner, are carefully and full~ ^ 
■ ' " ' ' have been introduced into tMs " ~ 
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PRESS NOTICES. 

"Moat eSactlvaly alda thi bnay ohntslaD lo true ttom morbiil phei 
"hallhif phyiitnl operaiioiM.ind Laimlwrln ibi« wiyim lighii ud oorel indiciMom lorlht coMfaaHBHsiow amd TmAmnrT 
' 4 di* nuuadto wiih wbicblis !• ciiliid hdio u ai^:—AmtrltaoJtur*al tfMtiiUal Scincti. 

•• I bww or na Inak which » Hs iqiul ta tin appHsilau la the n«d> of cUnicil medlciM."— A-*/. /brWm ^IliK, lot, 
FrMittr 1/ I'kfiiti^f. Univmihi ^ Ptmurl'iu&t. 

•> We h>.c » hoTutiiui in uylb| IbM tki* is thi wtHia ts which llu PiAcnnoHn -iU lum wheiwnr he daiiti light 
ibiowB Upon the phtiHHoeiia ofa cohfucatui «■ iHKiiiiAirT casb."— fdVjntiirjrii Mulital JntnHtl, 

■■SociBuxKihEadTdUaaoSenid by Prof. Lahihis' i'lKT-Uooa. Ironi & ■■ 

mmcaB Id which ihc lubjcci b tmud. thai li ha» puued tfir ' ' — 

Dr. SimuHc's iuin«BtiiM> havt nulerisUy a<tded lu the vslui 

"One cf Iht H-VT ntAcncAL imaKi art Phytiiulogy ever wnllBn, fording ■ ' lu-idge ' beiwecn PhyiEoloay ana rracncai 
iHcdWna. . . . In iJiicf ncriu m la camplcuneu and CDnclHsen. . . . Ihe additiou by ihe Ediior u« alilt lad Judiciout. 
. - ■ gjKSt taBTXY CLKAI. ATTKACTIVi and auCCIHCT. "— £r(V»* MrJicml Janrjml . 

''Thcfraal whiecu d«k wiih An liMKd in an adminbly clear, line, and happily UtiiMnNi! Biannei.".'/Var(MMrr. 
" l^H|iuiii<niaUy the nuBi admirable ezptwliian of ihc rclalloBi uf HuDun Physiology u Practical Medicine etcr laid 
tiAM ui[U4h rcadcn "~-Stit*tnlf JannvU 

••As a work of reference. Uhpdh and SiiauiWs TrtatUe ought to takb thb naiKOST ruc» among the te«- 
'J>iak* In Iha En(llth language. The m»d.cuB arc noticeable for ihelr number and beamy."— C/huvk' Mtdiwljtm'ff. 
. "Laiodola' PhvalMoay ia, witbom quBatloD, the beat taxt-lxKih on the aulrieet that Eaa ever bean written." 
,' i-Him Ytrk MfiHtat RKarH 
f '■ The cbapUr on Ihe Brain and Spinal Cord alll be a n-sil nluable one lor ihesencral reader, Ihe tianilMOT'i nata adding 

aadnnueuallV'fieerroin fiermani.m.:' in bet, it i> Bood EngU.h."— jV™ IV* MiHic^ Jaur<^. 

Mt^fi HMtUn"*""*""""'" .* ""■' n "» ' ' ' lono p yiio sa o pa o ugica p 

r p. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., Publishers, 1013 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 



DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

By T. MCCALL ANDERSON, M.D., 

Professor of Ctinual Medicine in the University of Glasgow, 

ASSISTED BY 

Dr. James Christie, Sec*y Ix>ndon Epidemiological Society for Indian Ocean and East Africa; Mol \ 
Medical Soc. of Bombay, etc. Dr. Hector C. Cameron, Surgeon and Lecturer to Western InBimaxy, ; 
Glasgow; Surgeon to Glasgow Hospital for Children, etc. William Macewen, m.b., m.d.. Lecturer « 
Systematic and Clinical Surgery, Royal Infirmary; Surgeon to Royal Infirmary and Chil.iren's Hoipitil, 
Glasgow, etc. 

WITH COLORED PLATES AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Octavo. 650 Pages. Cloth, $4.50 ; Leather, $5.50. 

A treatise on Diseases of the Skin, with reference to Diagnosis and Treatment, 
including an Analysis of 11,000 Consecutive Cases. Thoroughly illustrated by new and 
handsome wood engravings, and several colored and steel plates prepared, under the 
direction of the author, from special drawings by Dr. John Wilson. 

PARTICULARLY STRONG IN TREATMENT. 

V&^ special attention is given to the Differential Diagnosis of Skin Diseases and to the 
treatment. There are over 150 prescriptions, which will serve as hints to the physiciaD 
in dealing with obstinate and chronic cases. 

There has been no complete treatise on Dermatology issued for several years ; Professor 
Anderson has, therefore, chosen an opportune time to publish his book. 




ILLlTSTRATING ONE OF THE DlSBASKS OF THE HaIR {JStf Fl^. 6,/ag€ 7). 

For nearly twenty-five years Professor Anderson has been a general practitioner and a 
hospital physician, with unusual opportunities for the study of this class of diseases, though 
not a ** specialist,** as the term is understood. His experience is, therefore, of great 
value, and the physician will feel that, in consulting this work, he is reading the exjie- 
riences of a man situated as himself — with the same difficulties of diagnosis and treatment, 
and who has surmounted them successfully. We believe this to be a valuable feature of 
the book that will be recognized at once; for it is undoubtedly a fact that a work like 
the present contains much practical information and many hints not to be found else- 
where. Professor Anderson is particularly happy in illustrating the impor- 
tant relations subsisting between the general economy and its covering, and 
his ideas of pathology and therapeutics, including a consideration of all the general 
and local manifestations of the common diseases of the economy which are manifested 
upon the surface, will find many appreciative readers. 

Diseases of the hair receive full systematic treatment. 

" We welcome Dr. Andei>nn'< work not only as a friend, but as a benefact-.ir to the profe<ision. because the author hai 
•iiricken off niedix:v.»l shackles of in«iuperahle nomenclature and made crooked ways straijk^ht in the diagnosis and trcaiment of 
this hiiherio hut little understood class uf diseases. The chapter on Eczema is, alone, worth the pnce of the book." — Xushz^uie 



NEW AND ) 
REVISED ' 
EDITIONS 



] PQUIZ-COMPENDS.? 



A Series of Practical Manuals for the Physician and Student. 

Compiled in accordance with the latest teachings of prominent lecturer* 

and the most popular Text-books. 

Bound in Cloth, each $i.oo. Interleaved, for the Addition of NotcB, $1.25. 

They form a m(>:>l complete, practical and exhauxtivc m.-I of inamia!^, (oiilainin^ iiiforiiiiiiinn 
nowhere else collectetl in i»uclj a practical sh.ipe. TlKtrutij^lily up tfi tin; tiini-s in rvi-iv n-.|irii, 
containing mnny new prescriptions and fonnukt-, iin>I dvir yA) iiiiisinitii>ns, nuiny <it \\lii< li luivr 
been drawn an-i engraved specially lor this scries. The aullnirs li.ivc ii.ifi Im^r f-xji'in-nn- an 
quiz-m.'isters and att^iclics ot ci'llc-};c<<, with exceptional nppriEiuiiiiif^ (f>r noiin;^ (Ih- immsi in mi 
advances and niclhrKls. The ariani^tincnt c»f ilic suljeci'', dlii''ir.iti«iiis. t\|n's, iii , :if :ill of lln- 
most npprwved form. 'riit:y aic constantly l« in^; rf\in-<l, -.m :i> i«i iinliwli: liic I:if» .1 .m-l In- 1 
teachings, and can he iist-d by students of nnv college (A nii.di(.ine, deiiliiiry ai.il pti.iiin.-if > . 

No. I. Human Anatomy. Fifth Edition, including Visceral Anatomy, ffjrineriy 
published separately. 16 Lithograph Plates, Tables, and 117 IlluhirationM. I'.y 
Samcki. O. L. r«.lTl.i: M.A., M I'., late A. A. Siir^e«.n, L. . >. .Armv. I r-.U? -.01 of run In. . 
CiiO|)er Med. Oillej^e. ^nn [ranciscn. 
Nos. 2 and 3. Practice of Medicine. P'ourth Edition, Enlarged. I'lV Immii I-. 
Hl•c;F[^.s, M.l»., late l^eni-n-lrator ot i.lii.iL.il Medi. iii': in Jf-lk-rvni Mi#l ''i!I»iV, I'l"!'-. 
riiyMcian-in Chief, I'liila«lrlpliia Ho«pit.il In I-.-. •• | art-. 

pAin" I.- C'.'ntiuii'jii, Kmi-ti'.'. .111'' I'kyI- '-. ■ .*', I»:v»-i-,. l^i •■ .f tr.» -•'.!■. .■•.. I- •> • i.- . I'-i,' . ■• ■lU. 

Bih:iry l'.i*>.iKe"», I.i\tr, Ki'hit V'. ' i .. iii-.:ii'ii:^ |t:f 1 i I i.t.-- ',•■!.•■' >• lii" ■ •■ . • 

r.\Kr II — l)i'.»:.T-»:H i,f tti- k' -|.i:..l .ry >;.•!• m ii.- i kIi: .• I* j k. . J i..!,:: •. s . ' •■..■■■•, • n. .n,-! 

Nervous ^y-trm ; D■•»^•,l^^■• '-f tin: IJ.- ■■■;. •■:■ . 

*♦* 'J htrsc jitrlc S'--^.- <. ui '■■': t»:^ -jilfii ■- :■ I i." ' t ' I :.■.•'■ • ,. ■ • ■ » i'- ■■.* • •■ ■.! M* ■ . • , ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ • 

Syii'inyiii^, I>»"jiiii;i .[ t, <; .1: I.-, ^^ ii,-,.'..ti. . I'- .;i- .■.J'-v-- , J ■■ ■■.•i ■■. •. ••• ■.! • ■ ■■ ■ ..:i, 

H niitiifi«r -it pr':^cri;jti ■ti'- h:ii Tit i.-.|.ij"^.i-''.'' : 

No. 4. Physiology, including Embryology. Fifth Editiori. ];> Ai i;i .- i I* I:.- i ■ » 1 »• 
M.li,, I'rof. of l'hv-iuli.;jy, {'eiiLa ' ol •■»;«•. '•: Int,: , ->.r • :;. I ;■ 'i.'.i. .if .i''.r '." I'.i.. 1 .0. y 
in Jeflervjn Med. Co Iv^t . I'liiia. !'.»•. i-.'-il, I-.ij. »?■.;•• . :«•.•: i.r.-rut*--'. 

No, 5. Obstetrics. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 1 -.r I'., .iii ; ■'..•• I;, 

(.o!Ie':;e, rr,;i;:i,:.ii.. l.i. ..-.•■ I.:.',.:. >■ -.% I., t ■■, ;. . 

No. 6. Materia Medica. Therapeutics and Prfr-.r-r-plion Wrififig ^;f»^ }*••■/. ';»r'l 
Edition. V»i ':. •■- ■: . .' .■■.•:•' ■ i',. . :. ■. ]/ .. • ' 

article on I'- -.' '.■.:.• -. -^ 1. • '. ■ ■ ; :. • J' ... • r .• .: 

c«i; ■! ia, ::tA ::. . •.■■ .• ■ .• ., . ■■ ■..■ . : ■ ■ .• i. ■ ■ . ' > '. r 

late A. .\ -'::j ' - . : .. | .. ■ . • p - • • .. ..'■ ■:..'., ; 

K'ii"io:i. l\. r .'■ : ■ : ! .-. • ■ 

No. 7. Gynaecolot^y . • ■. .- ■ ..'... 

I )en.' ;.*-•'- .-,!•■ ' .■ 

No. 8. Disea^^es •'vf tr.^ hy»: ar. : P»:fra'.':'.r. • •• 

No. g. Surgtr;. .V. :.•..■ S .-, • : . -.i- : h^r. !;{ .: ;f :.. . .•:- • : i : ."■ r. : 
rr..* < • 

• 

No. 10. Me: .k \ '-.■'• ^ '.■':.. .■ 

• • ■ 

No. XI P.-. :,- 



No. X2 •/-:•■.- .- .'. 

• ■ ■ 
I 

No. : 5 ;^ •. - , 
No. u L, H ' 
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••IT STANDS WITHOUT AN EQUAL AS THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON PRACTICE IM 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.**— A^#w K^A Mtdieal Jtmrnal. 

FAGGE'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 

Two Large Royal Octavo Volumes. Containing over zgoo Pages. 

PRICE, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, •8.00. 

The Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

By CHARLES HILTON FAGGE, M.D.. F.R.C.P.. F.R.M.C.S., 

Agmmimer in Mtdicine, Univtrtity (/London: Physician /#, and Lectnrer on P€Uhoi^y in, Gmy's Ho^iitl» 

Sonior Pkyticinn to Btfttina Hospital for Sick Ckildrtn, otc, 

BDITSD AND ARKANGBD FOR THB PHBS9 

By p. H. Pye-Smith, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Lecturor on Mtdicin* in Guy's Hospital, London, etc., 

WITH A SECTION ON CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS, BY THE EDITOR. A CHAPTER OX CAR- 
DIAC DISEASES, BY SaMUEL WiLKES, M. D., F. R.S., AND TWO INDEXES, ONE OF 
AUTHORS AND ONE OF SUBJECTS, BY ROBERT EdMUND CaRRINGTON. 

Two Volumes. Royal Octavo. zgoo Pages. 

Price in Clothp $8.00. Foil Leather, $10.00. Ealf Morocco, $lS.oa Balf Botda, $13.0a 



It is based on laborious researches into the pathological and clinical records of 
Guy's Hospital, London, during the twenty years in which the author has held office 
there as Medical Registrar, as Pathologist, and as Physician. Familiar beyond mobt, 
if not all, of his contemporaries, with modern medical literature, a diliger.t reader of 
French and German periodicals, Dr. Fagge, with his remarkably retentive memor\' and 
methodical habits, was able to bring to his work of collection and criticism almost 
unoqualed opportunities of extensive experience in the wards and dead house. The 
result is that which will probably be admitted to be a fuller, more original, and more 
elaborate text-book on medicine than has yet appeared. It is the first of importance 
emanating from Guy's Hospital, and the only two-volume work on the Practice of 
Medicine that has been issued for a number of years. Several subjects, such as 
Syphilis, that are usually omitted or but slightly spoken of in a general work of this 
character, receive full attention. 

Dr. Walter Moxon, one of Dr. Fagge's contemporaries, and a g^reat personal 
friend, writes of him, in a recent number of the London Lancet : — 

" Fiigge wa5, to my mind, the type of tnie medical greatness. I believe he was capable of any kind of 
excellence. His greatnc^n as a physician became evident lo ob^erver^ of character very toon after his bnlliaat 
Student career had placed him on the staff uf Guy's Hospital: he did not merely group already known ficts, 
but he found new facts. Former volumes of Guy's Hospital Reports contain ample and most valuable proof of 
hi> greatness as a physician. His power of observation was sustained by immense memory, and brought iaio 
action l>y vivid and constant suggestiveness of intelligence. He was a physician by grace of nature, and 
gifted with a quickness of perception, a genius for clinical facts and a patience in observation, he wai at 
recognised as a successful practitioner and a leading figure in the hospital and among the prolieMioa. 



New Text-Books. 



Macalister's Human Anatomy. 8i6 Illustrations (400 of 
which are Original). Just Ready. 

A NEW TEXT BOOK for Students and Practitioners, Systematic and Topographical, 
including the Embryology, Histology and Morphology of Man. With special 
reference to the requirements of Praotioal Surgery and Medicine. 
By Alex. Macalister, m.d., f.r.s., f.s.a., Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England ; Examiner in Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
University of London ; formerly Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, University 
of Dublin. With 8i6 Illustrations, 400 of which are original. Octavo. 

Cloth, I7. 50; Leather, f 8. 50 

*^^* Professor Macalister's reputation as an Anatomist and Zoologist is such that 
nothing need be said of the scientific value of this book. Regarding the illustrations, 
printing and bindmg we may say, however, that the workmanship is of the best 
character in every respect. No expense has been spared to make a handsome vol- 
ume, the 400 original illustrations adding greatly to its appearance as well as to its 
practical value as a working book for students and physicians. 

Potter's Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

A HANDBOOK OF MATERIA MEDICA, PHARMACY AND THERAPEUTICS — including 

the Physiological Action of Drugs, Special Therapeutics of Diseases, Official and 
Extemporaneous Pharmacy, etc. By Sam'l O. L. Potter, m.a., m.d., Professor 
of the Practice of Medicine in Cooper Medical College, San Francisco; Late 
A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army, Author of "Speech and its Defects,'* and the **Quiz- 
Compcnds" of Anatomy and Materia Medica, etc. Revised, Enlarged and Im- 
oroved. Octavo. lyU/A Thumb Index in each copy. 

Cloth, ^.00; Leather, $5.00 

<* The author has aimed to embrace in a single volume the essentials of practical materia 
medica and therai)eutics, and has produced a book small enough for easy carriage and easy ref- 
erence, large enough to contain a carefully digested, but full, clear and well-arranged mai^s of 
iiiformatMin. He has n 't adhered to any pharmacopa'ia, as is the c&^^e of cenain recent manuals, 
tiierehy limiting his woik, and in this day of new remedies causing c n»tant disap}X)intmeni, hut 
has brought it up to date in the niDSt satisfaaory way. No new remedy of any acknowledged 
value is omitted from this lUt. Under each the section on physiological action and therapeutics 
has been written with care. ... In the enumeration of drugs suite^l to dilTcrrent disorders a 
very successful ctiort at discrimination has been made, IxMb in the stige of disca^^c and in the 
cases peculiarly suiteii to the remedy. It is no mere ll^t of diseases followed by a catalogue 
of drugs, but is a digest of modern iherai>eutic«, and as such will prove of imaiense ase to its 
po-isesNur." — The 'J he rape u tic Gazette. 

Winckers Obstetrics. Original Illustrations. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF OBSTETRICS, INCLUOINO THE PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 

OF THE PUERPERAL STATE. Hy I)r. ?'. WiNCKF.L, Professor of GyniKcology, 
and Director of the Royal University Clinic for Women, in Munich. Authorized 
Translation, by J. Clifton Edgar, m.d., Adjunct Professor to the Chair of 
Obstetrics, Medical Dept., University, of the City of New York, with nearly 200 
handsome illustrations, the majority of which are original with this work. Oct.ivo. 

Cloth, $6.00; Leather, $7.00 



PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 



NOW READY. 40th YEAR. 



4891. 



The P hysicia n^s V isiting List. 



(LINDSAY & BLAKISTON'S.) 

CONTENTS. 



KuMANAC for 1890 and 1891 . 

Tablb op Sir.NS to be used in keeping accounts. 

Marshall Hall's Rraoy Mbthoo in Asphyxia. 

Poisons and Antidotks, revised for 1890. 

The Metric or Krrnch Decimal System op 
Wrights and Mbasvres. 

Dose Table, revised and rewriiien for 1890, by Hr.- 
BART Amorv Hare, m d , Demonstrator of Thera* 
peutics, Universliy of Pennsylvania. 

List op Xbw Rrmedies for 1890. by same author. 

AiiiSTO Diagnosis and Treatmentop DtsEAsesop 
THE Eyp, Dr. L. Wrrster Fox, Clinical Aftst. Eve 
Depi , Jeflrer»on Medical College Hospital, and C. 
M. Gould, m.d. 

Di\gram Showing Eruption op Milk Tbbth, Dr. 
Lituis Starr, Prof of Diseases of Children, Univer- 
sity Hospital, Philadelphia. 



PosoLOGiCAL Table, Meadows. 

DiSINPBCTANTS AND DlSINPBCTIN'G. 

Examination op Urine, Dr. J. Daland. fas€ i a/. • 
Tytom's '* Practical Examinatiou of Unne." 6:r. 
Edition. 

Incompatibility, Dr. S. O. L. Potter, 

A New Complete Tablk por Calli'lating ths 
Period op Utero-Gfstation. 

Sylvester's Method for Artipicial Rrsfiratior. 
Illustrated. 

Diagram of the Chest. 

Blank Lbavf^, Mitubly ruled, for Visiting L«:«. 
Monthly Memoranda, Addresses of Pat>cr:« a-<J 
others; Adi^resses of Jfurse*, their reference**, e:.. 
Account asked for; Memoranda cf Wants ; • V'^'fi- 
ric and Vaccination Engagements ; Record cf L nhs 
and Deaths ; Cash Account, etc 
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Tucks, pockets and Pencil, 51.00 
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INTERLEAVED EDITION. 

Interleaved, tucks and Pencil. 1:5 

.4 U .. J -^ 

2 Vols. -MTrl^T^- 3=0 

( July to Dec. j "^ 



PERPETUAL EDITION, without Dates. 
No. 1. Containing space for over 1300 names, with blank page opposite each 

Visiting List page. Bound in Red Leather cover, with pocket and Pencil, $\.i^ 

No. 2. Containing space for 2600 names, with blank page opposite each 

Visiting List page. Bound like No. I, with Pocket and Pencil, . . . . 150 

MONTHLY EDITION, without Dates. 

No. 1. Bound without Flap or Pencil '5 

No. 2. " with Tucks, Pencil, etc., i.oo 

These lists, without dates, can be commenced at any time, and used until full, 
and are particularly useful to young physicians unable to estimate the number oi 
patients they may have during the first years of Practice, and to physicians in locali- 
ties where epidemics occur frequently. In the Monthly Edition the patient's name 
has to be entered but once each month. 

" For roirplcTene^*, compactness, anj simplicity of arrange meot it is excelled by none in the raarVet."^.'** } 
.I/in//.:.!/ /Cr.^'iX. 

■ ■ I he I : ?k i* corvenicrl in form, not too bulky, and in e*Try respect the very best Visit;ng List pubi ^hcd.' 
— Ci •;«•.: J Metu.ai unJ Surj^^^al Jomrmil. 

" A:;er ji.\ :he t"..l« n'..»ie, there are nrne 5'.:pcriorto it " — Gmiltard* x .^fed.'cml J9mi^iuti. 

" Ihe r ■.'•*t J ,?pu..ir V-^-.ting L*t exian."— /":(^a/t' Afrdicat ami Sm^-gtceU J^urnnl. 

" \Vc K..^e u>ed :t for years, and do not he»itAtc to prooouocr it equal, if doC Supcrfor, to Bny/'-^S*^**^ 
CVl'«:w. 

This is not a complicated system of keeping accounts, but a plain, systematrc 
record which, with the least expenditure of time and trouble, keeps ao accurate an<i 
concise list of daily visits, engagements, etc. 



